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PREFACE 


The object of this compilation is to show to the com- 
mnnally-minded people that the Indian National Congress 
is not a Hindu organisation. Men like Mr. Jmnah, Mr. 
Fazhil Hnq, Mawlana Akram Khan, Mawlana Zafar Ali 
Khan, were once the devoted workers of the Congress. They 
have left the Congress on political ground. When the 
Congress gave up for ever the beaten track of pra} er, petition 
and protest, and boldly adopted a policy of direct action 
through Non-co-operation and Civil-Disobedience movement, 
the moderate leaders did not like the new technique of 
struggle that the Congress had adopted. Therefore they 
gave up the Congress, and to save their position from public 
ridicule they created a communal platform wherefrom 
*hey began to hurl thunder against the Congress. Not only 
'he Mushm leaders, even many Hindu leaders left the 
' ongress on similar grounds. Some of them joined the 
oderate party and others took active part in fomenting 
)mmunalism in the country. How could the Congress be 
•^lled a Hindu organisation when Muslims, Christians and 
^'irsis were elected as President of the Congress f Even 
'day in spite of virulent attack of the League leaders, the 
' mgress can claim as many as several millions of Muslims 
: its active members, workers, and supporters. 

The Muslim Presidents of the Congress were all responsible 
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LIST OF CONGRESS PRESIDENTS 


Date Presidents 

1885 W. 0. Banneriee — Bombay 

1886 Dadabliai Naoroji — Calcutta 

1887 Badruddm Tayabji — Madras 

1888 G. Yule — Allahabad 

1889 Sir W. Wedderburn — Bombay 

1890 Sir Phirozsha Mehta — Calcutta 

1891 Ananda Charlu — Nagpur 

1892 W. C. Bannerjee — Allahabad 

1893 Dadabhai Noaroji — Lahore 

1894 A. Web — Madras 

1895 Surendranath Bauer jee — Poona 

1896 M. R. Sayani — Calcutta 

1897 Sir Sankaran Nayar — Aiuraoti 

1898 Anandamohan Bose — Madras 

1899 R. C Dutt — Lucknow 

1900 Sir N. G Ohandravarker — Lahore 

1901 D E Wacaha — Calcutta 

1902 Surendranath Banerji — Allahabad 

1903 Lalmohan Ghose — Madras 

1904 Bl E. a. Cotton — Bombay 

1905 G. K. Gokhale — Benares 

1906 Dadabhai Naoro3i— Calcutta 

1907 Rashbihari Ghose — Surat 

1908 Rashbihari Ghose — Madras 

1909 Pt. Madan Mohan Malaviya — Lahore 

1910 Sir W Wedderburn — Allahabad 

1911 Bisan N Dhar — Calcutta 

1912 R N Mudbalkar — Bankipore 

1913 NawabS}ed Mohammad — Karachi 

1914 Bhupendra Nath Basu — Madras 
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THE HON. MR. BHDRUDDIN TYABJI 


RAJAH SIR T. MAHHAVA RAO AND GEHTELMN,— 
I tbank yon most sincerely for the very great honour you have 
done me hy electing me President of ihis great national 
assembly ( Applause ) Gentlemen, it is impossible not to 
feel proud of the great distinction you have thus conferred 
upon me, the greatest distinction nhichitis in your power 
to confer upon any one of your countrymen ( Loud and 
continued applause. ) Gentlemen, I have had the honour of 
witnessing great public meetings both in Bombay and else- 
where, but it IS quite a novel sensation for me to appear 
before a meeting of this description — a meeting composed 
not merely of the representatives of any one city or even of 
one province — but of the whole of the vast continent of India, 
— representing not any one class or interest, but all classes 
( hear, hear, and applause ) and all interests of the almost 
innumerable different communities that constitute the people 
of India. ( applause. ) 

Gentlemen, I had not the good fortune to be present at 
the proceedings of the first Congress, held in Bombay in 1885, 
nor had I the good fortune to take part in the deliberations 
if the second Congress, held in Calcutta last year. But, 
gentlemen, I have carefully read the proceedings of both 
those Congresses, and I have no hesitation in declaring that 
they display an amount of talent, wisdom and eloquence of 
which we have every reason to be proud ( Applause ) 

Gentlemen, from the proceedings of the two past Con- 
gresses, I think we are fairly entitled to hope that the pro- 
ceedings of this present Congress will not only be marked by*' 
those virtues, but by that moderation and by that sobriety 
of judgment which is the offspring of political wisdom and" 
political experience.. ( Applause . ) ' " ' ^ 
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'wliicli are for the common benefit of us all ( hear, ^ear and 
applause ) and which, I feel assured, have only to be earnestly 
and unanimously pressed upon Government to be granted 
to us. 

Gentlemen, it as undoubtedly true that each one of om* 
great Indian communities has its own peculiar, moral, educa- 
tional and even political difficulties to surmount but so far as 
general political questions affecting the whole of India — such 
as those which ' alone are discussed by this Congress are con- 
cerned, I, for one, am utterly at a loss to understand why 
Mussulmans should not work shoulder to shoulder ( hear, 
hear and applause ) with their fellow-countrymen, of other 
races and creeds, for the common benefit of all, ( Applause ) 
Gentlemen, this is the principle on which we, in the Bombay 
Presidency, have always asked and from the* number, the 
character, the position, aud the attainments of Mussulman 
delegates from the Bengal Presidency and from the Presidency 
of Madras as well as from the North-West Provinces and 
the Punjab, I have not the smallest doubt that this is 
also the view held, with but few, though, peihaps, important 
exceptions, by the leaders ot the Mussulman communities 
throughout the whole of India (Hear, hear and applause ) 
Gentlemen, it has been urged as a slur upon our loyalty 
that this Congress is composed of what are called the educated 
natives of India. Now, if by this it is intended to be 
conveyed, that we are merely a crowd of people with nothing 
but our education to commend us, if it is intended to be 
conveyed that the gentry, the nobility and the aristocracy 
of the land have kept aloof from us, I can only meet that 
assertion by the most direct and the most absolute denial. 
(Hear, hear and applause ) To any person who made that 
assertion I should feel inclined to say, come with me into this 
Hall (applause) and look around you, (applause) and tell me 
where you could wish to see a better representation of the 
ari'^tocracy, not only of birth and of wealth, but of intellect, 

I education, and position than you see gathered within the 
walls of this Hall. (Applause ) But, gentlemen, if no such 
insinuation is intended to be made, 1 should only say, 
that I am happy to think that this Congress does consist 
of the educated natives of India. (Hear, hear). 
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Q«iitlfiinen, I, for one am proud to bo called not onl/ 
educated, bnt a “nativo of thl» conntry (Applanao and hear, 
bear) And, gentlemen, I abould like to know, TThoro among 
aU the mlUlonB of Hor Majesty's subjects in India are to 
be fonnd more tmlj loyal, nay, more devoted friends of 
the Bntub empuo than among theso ednoated natives* 
(Lond and contlnnod nppUosa) Gontlmen, to bo a tmo and 
a smcore friend of the British Qovorament, it is necessary 
that one should bo in a position to appreciate tbo groat 
blessings which that Govornmont has conferred upon ns^ 
and I should liko to know who is in a better position to 
opprociato these bloasings — the ignorant peasants or the 
educated natives f Who, for instance, will better approclato 
the advantages of good roads, raibrays, telegraphs and pest 
offices, BohooUf colleges and nolversItJes, hospitals, good laws 
and impartial courts of justice ^ — the educated natives or 
tho Ignorant peasants of thUconnlryT (Applause). Gentle- 
men, If there over were to arise — which God forbid— any 
great struggle between Russia and Great Bntam for 
aupretnaoy in this country— who is more likely to lodge 
bettor of tho relative merits of the two empires f (lloarp 
hoar) Again X say, gontlamon, t^t in these matters it is 
tho oducatod natives tnnt are best quali 6 od to judge, because 
it 11 wo, who know and are best ahlo to approclato— for 
instance,— tho blessings of tho right of puhlio meeting, tho 
Jjbor^ of action and of speoeb, and high edocation which 
wo enjoy under great Britain, whorfos, probably, under 
Russia wo should havo nothing but a bangbty and despotic 
Govornmont whoso chlof glory would conmt in vast military 
orgamiation, aggression upon our neighbours, and great 
military exploits (Applau.0.) 

lio, gontlomcn lot our opponents saj what thor pleaie, 
■wo tho educated nstlv^os by the mfro force of our education 
must bo tho host appreciators of tho hies mgs of a olvihied 
and cnUghloned Government and, therefore, In oor otru 
interests, tho l>e*t and staun^ost supporters of tho British 
Government In India. (Applause) But, gentlemen, do tho o 
who thus charge us ritb dl loyaltv atop for a niomenl !*> 
ccnildor the full meaning and effect of their argument — 
do they realite tho Import and algnlGcance of tho assertion 
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iliey make ? Do fcliey understand tkat, m charging ns with 
disloyalty, they are, in reality, condemmg and denouncing 
the very government which it is their intention to support. 
{Hoar, hear, loud and continued applause). jPor, gentlemen 
when they say that the educated natives oi India are 
disloyal, what does it mean ? It means this that in the 
opinion of the educated natives, — that is to say, of all the 
men of light and leading, all those who have received a 
souad, liberal and enlightened education, all those who are 
acquainted with the history of their own country and with 
the nature of the present and past Goverments, that in 
the opinion of all these — the English Government is so 
bad that it has deserved to forfeit the confidence and the 
loyalty of the thinking part of the population (Hear, hear 
and applause) Now, gentlemen, is it conceivable that a 
mere frightful and unjust condemnation of the British 
Government can be pronounced than is implied m this charge 
of disloyalty against the educated natives of India ^ Gentle- 
men, if this charge were brought by some bitter enemies 
of Great Britain, if it were brought by the Russians — 
for example — I could understand it (Hear, hear) But it is 
almost beyond my comprehension that it should come, not 
from enemies, but from the supposed friends of the British 
Government, (loud laughter, and hear, hear) not from the 
Russians, but from Englishmen, (hear, hear) who presumably 
want, not to destroy, but to support their Government : 
I say it surpasses my comprehension (Loud applause.) 
Gentlemen, ^ust consider for a moment the effect of this 
reckless allegation upon the uneducated millions of the 
inhabitants of this country, upon the hordes of the 
Russians in the North, and upon the enlightened nations 
of Europe ! I say, therefore, that the conduct of those 
who thus recklessly charge us with disloyalty resembles 
the conduct of the "foolish woodman”, who was lopping 
off the very branch of the tree upon which he was 
standing (hear, hoar, loud applause and loud laughter) 
unconscious that the destruction of the branch meant the 
destruction of himself (applause and laughter ) 

Happily, however, gentlemen, this allegation is as absurd as 
it is unfounded It is as unjust to us, as it is unjust to the 
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Gorenunrat itunpoaohcs. !6nt,UbDnRl]^ gentlemen, I maintain 
thut tbo educated natives, as a class, are loj*nl to the backbone 
(Hear bear). I ran*fc jot admit that Bcmo of our oonntrvmon arc 
not alnujs gnardod, not nlwav* cautious in tho language thdv 
employ I must admit that eomo of thorn do somottmos afford, 
openings for hostilo cnti/nm , and I must sav that I bavo 
njiscJf obseri'od in ome of tbo Indian noirspapcrs and In tbo 
speeches of public spenkors scnluncnts, and oxpres lonSjirliloh 
arc calculated to load one to tho conclusion that they bavo not 
fuU\ realised tho distinction botTreon license and Ubortr 
that tliCT box 0 not >Tbollj grouped the lesion, that freedom 
has its respon ibibties no loss than Its pniiloges (Hear, heir) 
And, therefore gontlomon, I tm*t that not onlj dating tho 
debate* of this Congress, hut on oil occasslons ire shall c\or 
bear in mind and ovor impress upon onr countrrmon that 
jf iro nro to onjox tbo right of public di*ca sion, tho lil>ortv of 
ffpcecli and Iihertv of tlio press, we must fo conduct our^clx'cs 
as to demonstmto hr onr condncti bv onr moderation, h> the 
3a5tn(S8 of onr cnticirms that wo fullv dciorxo those — tho 
Crente*t blc sing which an enlightened Goxommont can 
confer upou its snlijects (Hoar hear ond opplnn c) 

Qonllcnicn, it has boon sometimes urged that Europeans 
in tbi«! conntrr do not fallj ejtnpathi c with tho ju't fL*pIm 
(ions of tbo natives of India In (ho first place, this is not 
nnixcrMllr iroc l>ocan-oI hare tho good fortvno to know 
many ruropcani Umn whom tmer or more dovoted friends 
of fndia do not breathe on tbo face of the cartk (Hear, 
hoar and npj louse ) And in tho econd place, xto mu t bo 
prepared to make rerr consIdoraMo allowances for onr 
Hnropean fcllow-subjccts l»ecflU*o tboir position in tbi* 
ceunirN I urroundod h\ difGruU and romplicntod qnostion* 
not mcrelr of o poUtlcsl I nl of a social chnrnolcf width tend 
more or le to koop tho two communities osandor in •idto of 
the J e^t c Vorts of tho Icidor* of Foropean no I'' i than of 
notlvc e>rjctx Gentlemen o long ns our Furopeah fnrnd 
couio to tin* counter ni merclx (emporarr reudent*, *0 long 
os thc*r come hero merelr for tho parpo c nf trade 
commerep w of a profe ion »o long ai ther do no* 
loik upon India as a country in who e welforo Ihoy 
are permanently inlere ted, *0 long it will le inipo in'* 
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for US to expoct that the majority of the Europeans 
should fraternize with us upon all ^reat public questions 
(licar, hear,) and it has, therefore, always seemed to me 
that one of the greatest, the most difficult, most complioated 
and, at the same time, one of the most important proh- 
hlems to ho solved is how to make our European fiiends 
look upon India as m some sense their oun country, 
even hy adoption For, gentlemen, if w^e could but 
induce our retired merchants, engineers, doctors, solicitors, 
hamsters, judges and civilians to make India permanently 
their homo, (hear, hoar and applause) uhat an amount of 
talent and ability, political experience and ripe judgment, 
"ue should retain in India, for the benefit oi us all 
(Applause) All those great questions in regard to the 
financial drum on India and those questions arising fioni 
jealout^y of races and the rivalry for public emplojment 
would at once disappear And ivhen we speak of the poverty 
of India, because of the draining aivay of vast sums of 
money from India to England, it has always seemed ti 
me strange, that so little thought should be bestowed upon 
the question of the poverty of our resources caused by 
the drain of so many men of public, political and in- 
telloctuul eminence from our shores every year (Applause) 
Now, gentlemen, one word as to the scope of our 
action and dolibeiations It has been urged, solemnly 
urged, as an objecton against our proceedings thnt this 
Congress does not disouss the question of Social Keform®. 
But, gentlemen this matter has already been fully dealt 
wnth by my friend, Mr Dadabhai Naorop, who presided 
over your deliberations last year And I must confess that 
the ob3ection seems to mo strange seeing that this Congress 
is composed of the representatives, not of any one class 
or community, not of ono part of India, but of all the 
different parts, and of all the different commnnities of 
India Wheieas any question of Social Reform must of 
necessity affect some paiticnlar part oi some particular 
community of India only, and, therefore, gentlemen, it 
seems to mo, that although, we, Mussalmans, have our 
own social pioblems to solve, 3ust as our Hindu and 
Paiseo friends have theirs, yet, these questions 'can bo 
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beat dealt with bj the leadora of the particulir comtnnni 
ties to whioh ther relate (Applause) I, therefore, think, 
gentleman, that the onl^ wlie, and, indeed the only possible 
course wo can adopt is to confine our dfsousslons to 
auch questioni as affect the whole of India at larpe, and 
to abstom from the dlfcusrfon of questions tliat affect a 
partfcular part or a partioular community only (fioud 
applause.) 

Genetloman, I do not, at present at least, propose to 
say anything upon tho various probloma that will bo 
submitted to j-ou for your consideration I have no doubt 
that the questions will be discussed In a manner and 
In a splnt that will rofiect credit upon us all I will 
only say this be modemto In jour demands bo just 
in your criticism, bo accurato In your facta, bo logical 
in >onr conolnslons and yon maj rest assured that any 
propositions you may make to onr rnlers will bo received 
with that benign coasidoratlon which is the cbaraotorlstic 
of a strong and enfightenod Governmont (Applause) And 
sow, gontlemoD, I fear, I lure already trt»passod (voices 
of‘flo. no) too long upon your time Boforo I sit down 
I will once more offer to you my thanks from the bottom 
of my heart for tho very groat honour you bare dono 
me, and I pray to Qod that I raoy bo onablod in lomo 
measure at least, to doserve your approbation and jollify 
the choice you ha\o made and tbo confidenco rou hnvo 
reposed In me (I^iad applause) Oontlemon, I with Ibis 
Congrois and all succeeding Congrossos, every succccis 
and every pTOSporltr (Applauc) 

I am very glad to see tbo representatives of so many 
dilforont commumtloi and parb of India gathered together 
ihii aftomoon before n\ This, In Ibelf gentlemen, Is no 
small odvantaco that we, as represonlatlvoi of tho dlfirr 
ent parti of India, should have tno opportunltr of meeting 
and dl«cuj log togolhor tho vorloni problems that alTort 
Ui all (Applause.) Gentleman, I will not take up macb 
more of your time I say, as our Uhalrman ‘^ir T 
Jladhara lUo has fold —I welcome yon hero but at iho 
same time I cannot help cxnre^sing my deep regret, a 
regret that I know you all luarc, that on this occaijlon wo 
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;are deprived of the aid and counsel of some of those 
gentlemen who laboured most earnestly for and who graced 
with their presence the Congress on previous occassions, 
^ind who have now, all too soon for their country s sa e 
passed from amongst us. Among the friends we 
iost are— Dr. Athalye, of Bombay and Madras, who took 
such an energetic part in the first Congress held in 
Bombay in the year 1885, and Mr Qirija Bhusan Mookerjee 
whom all who knew, loved and respected, and who was 
one of the most active workers for the Congress, hel in 
Calcutta, last year. Then, too, we have to mourn the loss 
ol Mr. Dayaram Jethmall, the founder of the National Bar ty 
in Sind, and a distinguished gentleman belonging to tbis 
Presidency, (though I fear I am not in a ^posikon to 
pronounce his name correctly) Mr, Singaraju Venkata 
Subbaroyudu of Masuhpatam. But, to all these gentlemen, 
of whose assistance and guidance we have been deprived, we 
must owe a lasting debt of gratitude. They, in their liie- 
time, spared no pains to make the Congress, either in 
Bombay or Calcutta, a success, as far as m their power 
lay, and it only remains for us, while cherishing their 
memories, to emulate, their example. (Loud and continued 

applause ) „ , i i 

Gentlemen, in addition to those of you, who have been 
able to come to Madras, we have received numerous letters 
and telegrams from Associations of various kinds, and 
a large number of representative men in other parts ot India 
who for some reason or other, have been debarred from eing 
represented at, or attending, this Congress. We have leciev- 
ed telegrams from Hyderabad, from all lands of places in 
the Madras PreMdenoy, the names of whmh I shall not 
venture to pronounce, — from Kurrachi, Calcutta, JJohra 
Dun, Sambhur, Bangalore, Dacca, from His Highness 
the Maharaia of Durbungah, Messrs Lai Mohun and 
Manomohan Ghose, Mr. Telang, and a vast number of 
other places and persons too numerous for me to pretend 
to recapitulate There are no less than sixty odd tel egiams 
alone placed before me But, gentlemen, there is one among 
tho^e which I am particularly anxious to bring 
notice, and that is from our old and distinguished friend 
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Mr Atkina (IftEghtor) ■whom by natno, nt least, I ha\o 
not the amnlle^t doubt, o\ory ono of na horo perfertU 
lmo\rs (Applan o) Gonilomon, in hfs tologram, bo wi'.bcs 
tbia Congress and nil fntQTO Congroaaos perfect snoce^s 
(Applause) Ho 'msbr^ that the unity of tbo difTcront com 
mnnitics should bo promoted and that the olijocts vrlucb 
TTO all have nt heart should 1)0 nttainod (Applause) I 
think von Trill l>c of opinion that is a very goe^ omen o 
want tho nssl tanco not only of ropmsontativ o mon of the 
Indian conimnnltio< Int also want tho assistance of 
European (\ppalausQ) Gontlomon^ while wo are attemp mg 
to loam somo few lei ons in tho art of self Govomniont, 
our European friends hiTO inhonted that art from their 
forefathers after contones of experience, and it cannot l-e 
doubted that if wo can induce onr Enropoan friends to 
co-c.i«rato with ns in thoao vanons political matter*, whlcli 
in point of fa''t affect them no loss than tlicr affect u 
it cannot Isav, be doubted that it will conduce to the 
advantage no* only of ourselves, but of tho Luropenn 
community ako (Loud opplavso.) 


TWELFTH CONGRESS, CALCUTTA, IB^O 
Hon Mr R. M Sayan! 

I • eg 1 1 tlmnl- von mo t liearlW for tho grci* honour rou 
have cont rred ai«on mo t \ electing mo Pro idnnt of this y mr 
Tt-clftb ‘ ngre It is tho liighcst honour wldeh m\ feibw 
countrvri''n can Ik* to t upon mo I am nmre tint is ob"* 
an honour which carries witii it a lenous re non il ilUv as It 
ii 1 T no meins a light task to guide tho doltk rit'oni of 
lar„c M) varied and fo di tingmshoil nn n K mi r\ < n 
tint, as it docs all tbit Is lovil and pilrlotir nnltgbtanc I an i 
influcntiil, | rogres ivo ami disinter i "i! in the r<untrr 
Ian farther ciinsrion of tho fact that lb) p ' i t wbl^-h 
vou invc elected mo has l>ceti invanahlv o-^nped In tlio p’ ‘ 
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b} ox^tromely ablo leaders enjoying the full confidonco of the 
people at large, and that nndci anv circuinsfcancos, it will 
bo bciond m^ power to come np to tbc ^tand.ud of m}’’ 
immediate prcdcee'^sor in tins cbaii, who is so well known 
as one of the bugbtost ornaments of the country, generally 
and cspociallv of the province of Jlcngal. Rolling, hoiiever, 
upon merciful Providence and on }our indulgence and 
forhen ranee a^ aRo on a our S}mpath} .ind support, I hope 
I may bo able to dnebargo the duty you b.no ontnistod mo 
Mitbioyoui ‘^atisiaction 

►Some tune prior to tbo Cluistian 'soar ISSo, cortam 
ludnn gentlemen iiho had received then education m the 
English language and hocn tiained to English method'?, and 
who had mnreovci derived their ideals of political in‘?titu-- 
tiou from English philosophers and statesmen mot together 
to deliberate amongst themselves on the advisabilit% of 
convening a meeting of some of tho most enlightened men oi 
each province for purpose of discussing the moral and material 
condition of the country and taking practical step for its 
amelioration A meeting was accordinglv resolved upon ;• 
and as its convenors were God-fearing, law-abiding, peace- 
loving and peaceful suhyocts, distiugmshcd for their indepen- 
dence, for the purity of their public live’’, for the honesty of 
their purpose and foi their political sagacity, their invitation 
was laigcly and cordially responded to Tho meoLing was 
attended by delegates deputed from each province and by' 
some Europeans who warmly sMiipathisod with tho ohyect 
Tho discussion unmistakably emphasised tho fact that there 
wa*? a general con‘?ensus of opinion amongst tho educated 
Indians that tho existing political condition of the country 
was su3''eptible of a vast improvement Then there was 
no doubt that the people had well founded grievances 
which lequired to be redressed and serious disabilities 
which needed lemoval All were agioed that in older to 
achiGvo those objects, so conducive to the greater happiness 
and contentment of the people, it was advisable to adopt 
all legitimate and constitutional moans and proceed on the 
motbods employed by Englishmeu themselves foi agitation, 
that if cogitation was carried on such piinciples, never mind 
however long, there was a fair and reasonable chconce of 
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sucocM, especially with the co-operation of such Europeans 
as wore ready and willing; to extend thoir svmpntbj and 
moral support to a movomont BO legitimate and national It 
was accordingly decided that a Congress ahonld be Held of all 
•odneatod and eminent Indians^ loaders of various centre*, and 
-all admirers of the political institutions of England, with the 
-express purpose of appealing to Govomment to redress 
gnovancos and remove disahtltUos from which the people 
enfforod, and to seonre such other reforms as tho oslgonclcs of 
tho timo and tho progress of the country demanded, consis- 
tently of course with tho liberal pnnclplos and tho declared 
policy of tho British Qovorment as laid down years agi in 
statutes and charters, In Royal proclamations and resolntions 
-of Parliament Accordingly the necessary stops for organl 
xmg such a Congress ware taken The principal promoters of 
that organisation wore tbomielvos tho prodnots of English Edn 
cation, while the persons inylted to attend from tho different 
ProsidcQcios and Provinces troro similarly the products 
of the same vivifying agoncr There was also tho fucllity 
-of tiuvol on account of tne rapidity and oheapnoss of 
communication, tho result of railways, ono of tho 
most important boom which Hogllsb civIIUstton has 
conferred on our country There was also the 0 ’*urity to 
person and property assured hy the Pax Bntamlca Thus 
the call to attend fell upon willing oars and tho mrltoos 
readily compiled All tho elements nocossiry to secaro a fall 
-attendance wore combined leading to cordial co-operation In 
tho noble work thus Initiated, In short, tho country was 
npo for tho raoyoment, so that delegates from tho principal 
centres eagerly flocked to glre expression to the "sober second 
thoughts of tho people." They wore all rcsponsihlo dtliens 
assomUod to fo ui tho rasnlfold political grloyances of the 
•people and give them tbeir needed articulation, tor the nrit 
timo tlioy mot on n common platform to achioyo a c-immon 
■oMoct, to represent In the name of their coanlrrroen the 
gnevances under which they anffered and to give \*oice to 
their political Bontlment and aiplratiom Tliov 1 eenly felt 
the deriro for wholesome reform and Jiscussjsd with frr^iom 
and candour their political condition which they considere-l 
to be degrading. Tbelr Intellectnal atUlmonls rfcmlel 
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against what thov ronsiclorcd to 1)0 political subsoninco; 
thcir educated notions revolted against political disabilities ;■ 
and tbcir hearts aspired to attain a higher national ideal of 
citirenship under tho beneficent rule of the British which 
they fully appreciated. It was an ideal worthy to bo ou> 
couraged and fo‘?torcd by all right-mindod and justico-lovin" 
Englishmen, and took complete hold of them Tlio hahitum 
lethargy of the Indian di^appoaiod under tho potent influence 
of this new and lofty standard of political regeneration 
Ideas of a fair bhurc in tlio management of the adairs of 
their own crunir} and tho en30}mcnt of greater constitutional 
freedom pervaded all minds It was not a inoro sontimontal 
cooing between loving cousins nor a more stage-show got up 
tor tho amusement of tho public at Ohristmn*; time, hut a very 
serious organisation of combined intolloctual strength, inten- 
ded for the discussion of ver^' serious matters. >SuroIy they 
thought, and thought honestly, they were not moro theorists or 
sentimental dreamer^, but mtolligont, lo} al, patriotic'', wmll 
meaning, public-spin tod men, representing tho collective 
wisdom and ability of what was soon to hocomo a united 
India. Feelings ol s} mpathy and hrothorhood pervaded tho 
meml)crs and e\cry ono was prepared to give anxious thought 
and patient consideration to what each other had to advance 
and urge They felt that tho Congress was but tho first neb 
harvest of what had been sowm long boforo by wiso and 
beneficent British statesmen in tho shape of School and 
Colleges They further felt that tho Congress w'as but 
the \i-ihle embodiment of a new education and a new' awaken- 
ing such as tho country had not seen for some centuries be- 
fore the strong impact of Western civilisatian on Eastern 
thought In fact, they felt that there could be no doubt of 
the strength and depth of this aw'akenmg having national 
regeneration as its ultimate aim and object They felt their 
object was rational and practical — that under tho vivifying 
influence of the Congress, all the various peoples of the 
country could slowly and steadily he wielded into one in- 
separable,indissoluble whole, to the everlasting benefit of India 
and the glory of England, and that those who attended them 
as members of the first Congress would in the fulness of time 
he recognised as the poineers of the movement • 
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Tho foUcrwing is a bnef analysis of the decbnitions of tho 
Congress loaders — 

(o) To remember that we aro all children of onr mother 
country, India, and that as snoh wo are bound to lo\o and 
respect each other and have common icilow feeling for each 
otter, and that each one of ns should regard m his o\rn tho 
interests of tho rest of us 

(b) That vi-0 should endeavour to promote personal In 
timacy and fnondship amongst all tho great communities of 
Indio, to develop and consolidate sontunonts of national 
growth and unity, to weld them togothor into ono nationality 
to cffoct a moral union amongst them, to remo\o tho taunt 
that wo are not a nation, but only n congnes of races and 
creeds which have no cohoston in them, and to bring about 
stronger and stronger friendly ties of common nstlonsUty 
(o) That wo should ondoavour spocinlly to promote per- 
sonal intimao} and frioadshlp amongst all tho earnest uorkors 
m tho cause of India, to ondlcato by direct friendly personal 
interconne, all poasiblo racial or provincial projadices 
amongst all lovers of India, and to develop and consihdate 
soDtlments of national unity to effoot a moral union oniangst 
them which may stand as a solid bulwark against nil external 
olomonts likely to dtv*ide or separate 

(d) That wo should work pother for our common olsva 
tion , that wo should work in tho spint that wo are Indians 
and owe a duty to onr country and to all our countymon ; 
that wo should all work with a slugloness of purpose for tho 
amelioration of our conutry 

(o) That in carrying out work, wo shonld fake caro that 
no questions steold be deaded without full pronoas propira 
tIon and doUiled discussion of it all over the country that 
no point should he passed unless there prevails an a*'ioluto or 
an almost absolute unaulmity of opinion amongst the thinUog 
and edneatod cteses of our countrymen 

(f) That wo should coufioc our attention to those ques- 
tions only in which the entire nation has a direct partldpa 
tion that we should pass only tneh re dallons as aro not 
the isiue of the brain of a single mdividntl but are the re«uU 
of best thoughts of many mlaw during a long p'rlud j thvt 
wo should gU’O due deference to tho view* and feelings < f 
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■each other amongst the whole people of our country ; that we 
should deal with those questions alone on which the whole of 
the educated and thinking portion of British India is subs- 
tantially agreed 

(g) That we should conduct our proceedings with modera- 
tion and dignity so as to disarm all adverse criticism , that 
every member should be afforded an opportunity of maturely 
and gravely considering each question m all its bearings ; 
that we should conduct oui proceedings in such a way that 
whonevei any resolution or decisions has been come to it 
should proceed from tho Congress with authority and be 
received outside with respect , that we should conduct our 
proceedings in such a way that we may acquire and maintain 
a character toi moderation, sagacity, and practical good sense ; 
that we should bo moderate in our language and in our 
demands , that we should remember that it is only by patience, 
perseverance, and long effort that we can hope to succeed 

( h) That we should remember that right and truth ^ 
must evei prevail in the end , that it is not oy violence or 
by uoiso that great things are achieved, nor by ambition or 
self-seeking; that it is by calm, indomitable reliance on that 
moral force, which is the supreme reason, that a nation’s hie can 
be regeneiated ; that we should avoid taking jumps into the 
unknown 

(i) That tho best interests of tho Indian tas-payer lie 
in peace, economy and reform , that his motto should be 
peace, loi alty, and progress That the first most essential 
requisite for his happiness is the assurance of permanent peace 
and tho rigid maintenance of law and order. 

(j) That our , business is to represent to Government our 
reasonable giievances and our political disabilities and 
aspirations 

The following is a brief summary of the subjects discussed 
by the various Congresses held np to date * — working of 
Indian Administration, The Council of the Secretary of 
State for India, Legislative Councils Simultaneous Examina- 
tions, Annexation of Upper Burma, Poverty of India, Public 
Service, Trial by Jury, Separation of Executive and Judicial 
Functions, Volunteering, Education, Industrial Condition of 
India, Arms Act, Police Administration, Abkari, State 
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Uegulntion of Vice, Permanent Settlement, Plato DntleSj 
Salt Doty, Forest Irtws, Carrenor, Military and Gvil 
Exponditnro, Medical Service, Comp naatlon Allowanoo, Forced 
La^nr, Cotton Duty, Knancial Condition of India, Uecrult 
ment of Higher Jndioial Service, Froodoin of the PresJ, 
Water Cess, South Africa, Ligal Practitioners' Bill and 
Grievances of Railway Passenger* 

The following are the places whore the Congress has hold 


its sittings • — 

Boml<ay (twice) 

Colcntta (twice) 

Madras (twice) 

Allahabad (twice) 

Nagpnr (onoc) 

Lahore (once) 

Poona (once) 

The following ore the names of the gontlomon who ha' 
presided at (joncress ATeoting* — 

Mr W C. Bonnorjeo (twice) 

Mr Dadabhai Naorojl (twice; 

Mr Bndmdin Tyabjee (once) 

Air Qeo^o Inlo (once) 

Sir W wcddorbnm, BarL (once) 

Air P 8 Mehta (once) 

Mr P Ananda Charln (once) 

Mr Alfred "Webb (once) 

Air bnrondranath Bannerjeo (once) 


Ijum tbo brief ontllnos uf the history of the origin ot 
tho Congress heroin given, of the declaration' of its Icadors, 
of tho subjects it bos discussed of tho places in which it has 
bold its sitting' and of tbo iKT'cns who ha\*o presided over 
Its deliberation it is clear that the Con;^ross was the direct 
outcome of tho noble policy of England in inlroducingEoghih 
Auction in Indio, and uiffailng knowlodgo o\ er the length 
and breadth of this coontry hr means of s^lioeli and college* 

and thus awahoning (ho nsfng yonag men of oar conotry to 

a sense of tho duties tliey ovred to Ihcm'clvc . to their 
noighl'cnr and to their conntrrpicn generally That 
although most of the o ycung men hml not travelled to 
Laropo nor even croi'cd tho o^an that fopar^tes tbeir 
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country from tlio rest of tbe world, indeed some of tliem "had 
hardly travelled in their own country, and a few of them 
had never left even the confines of the towns which had given 
them birth, all of them had by studying all that is best and 
ennobling in JEnglish literature and freely conversing with 
noble-minded Englishmen, acquired a knowledge of the 
events that had happened and were happening in Europe, 
and especiall}'^ in England that thrice happy island, the home 
of liberty and progress They had amongst other things 
learnt how the existing political institutions of England had 
obtained their present form ; how English patriots thiough 
the ruling class might misunderstand them They felt they 
had serious difficulties to contend with in the mtial stage, 
hlisreprosentation and misunderstanding are elements which 
every new movement has to combat with. They resolved, 
therefore, to be cantious and circnmspect, and at every step 
to feel the gronnd before they actually put tboir foot theroon. 
They were, of course, prepared to face adverse and hostile 
criticism, obloquy and accnsations The English martyrs, 
they knew, had nndergone all this, nay even suffered tortures 
and death But our young men felt they had certain 
advantages which Enghsh martjro had not The Government 
had edneated them, had in a manner sown the seeds of, and 
fostered their new ideas Some Englishm n themselves 
sympathised with them Ender the aegis of Enghsh Rule 
they bad toleration, and, believing in their new faith and 
resolved to go through all trials, all struggle's, all vicissitudes, 
they started to put their ideas into execution 

The origin of the Congress was thus an epoch in the his- 
tory of the conntry, and with the establishment of the Con- 
gress began a new era in the political history of India, and 
during the years that have followed, the movement has 
extended from a comparatively few persons to the whole of 
the edneated classes and has already begun to agitate the 
fiiasses, and it it is gmded in the future, as it has been guided 
in the past, by moderation, prudence, and sagacity, is bound 
to have a decisive influence on the destinies of British India 
for the good of the country and for the glory of England The 
Congress is no'^l? favoured with the presence of about twe 
thousand members from as many hundred places, all speaking 

2 
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iho **«ib©r tecond thcraffbts of tho people and counting amon- 
gst tbem the foremost loadera of opinion in the connti^, and 
all the cnlturo the intelligODce, and tho public tplnt—indecd, 
tho collective ^nsdom ol tho united, cdncatod, and thinking 
portion of Bntish India. It bolds its sittings in the most 
important cities in tlie empire, under tho pronidonoj of the 
prominent Indians of the day as vtoU as of Englishmen of tho 
genmne sympathy of tho lato Mr Qeorgo Yule, bir ‘William 
Weddorhum onaMr Alfred Wobb. i 

The first President of the Congress was an able reprosnta 
tivo of Bengal Mr W 0. Bonnor^oe, an ahlo and oxponen- | 
oed member of onr legal profession (who u known to havo 
more than unco refused a High Court Judgeship) whoso devo- 
tion to his county Is woll-knowQ- 

Tho second President was rar foUow^tlxen, Mr Dada 
bhai Naoroji whose in\'alaablo and dliinterosled services to 
his conntrv for nearly half a century, not forgetting tho 
work rocenlly dono in rarUameot, are now matter of history 
In fact, ho may bo said to be the principal maker of the polUi 
cal history of tho country 

The third President was my honoured and distinguished 
co-roliglonist, Mr Justice Badrudin Tyabjl an educated and 
cultured Bfossulman of oatholio views 

Tho fourth Presidoat was tho late Mr Qeorgo \ale, a 
dlitingnished ^nglolndian merchant, who bad taken a keen 
interest in tho welfare of this country and It-' people. 

Tho fifth President was again an Anglo-Indian, a member 
of the Indian Civil Sflrvi^ a dl^Ungulshtd champion of the 
Congress movement, Sir u Wodderimm, BaroneL JiL who 
has worked both in and out of Parliament with a de\*otioa 
which has commanded the admiration of all India. 

Tho sixth President was mj valued fnond 3rr P 
Mohta, one of tho most cntbusiailio and devoted adherents 
of tho cause of India whose record of services for tho last 
thirty years {s one of which every one of my countrTmen 
ought to lo proud 

Tho reventh President was Ral Bahadur P Ananda<-hnrIo 
a distingnishej rrprc«enUtlv-o from Jltdra , an eminent 
leader In his own Pfcsidener 

Tho eighth rfc,ldeDt was again 3Ir 1\ ( Tknncrjf if 
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Mhom I linvo .'ilrcndy spoken. 

The nintk President 'wns ngoin Mr. Dadtikhai Nnoroiit 
tbe self-don} ing, unique patriot of India, ■vslioso advent to 
Lahore was the cau-o of those unparalleled demonstrations 
which nro already historical. 

Tlio tenth Prcbident, ]\Ir Wohh, was a warm-hearted and 
roflcctivo Irish member of Parliament in deep sympathy uith 
our aspirations 

Tho clc\cnth President uns the Hon Smendianath 
Bauuory, uhom I have already referred to This bnot record 
shous tho cosmopolitau cliar.actor of this groat movcinont. 
It also indicates how representative it has been of -all tho 
communities of this groat empire, Hindus, Mahomod.ms, 
Pursib and Anglo-Indians Their addresses prove that tho 
Congress is not a party organi'^ation or a political caucus, 
but an assembly rcprcsont.itivo of tho light and loading uf 
this vast Empire, dealing nith public matter*? and serving 
public interests generally in a broad and catholic spirit, with 
tho view not of supplanting as is often erroneously .and 
absurdly alleged, but of supporting tho Govornmont of tins 
country 

Tho only communities that remain yet unhonourod m 
this matter nro the Eurasians, tho Protuguosc, and tho Jews 
It is not, I prosumo, from any lack of desire on tho part of 
this Congress that they have not yet been honoured with tho 
election of one of them ns Prosident, but bec.auso tho com- 
munities are small, and it is difficult to find from them 
representative men In the case of the Eurasians, this 
opportumt}’’ would have been gladly availed of had not the 
late Mr D S White, tho President of tho Eurasian Associa- 
tion, been snatched away from us by tho cruel hand of death 
soon after the date of the first Congress held in Bombay, at 
which he was present. I hope, and this assembly will, I trust, 
share my hope, that these communities also will hav^ their 
turn in proper time 

With a record of such illustrious Presidents before me, 
and coming, as 1 had to do immediately after one of tho 
most eloquent modern Indian orators and leading spirits 
of the wealthy and educated province of Bengal, I naturally 
felt diffident of my ability to discharge the onerons and 
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roaponalble duties devolving upon the oooupant of this chair, 
but counting, as I have already stated, upon your indulgence, 
forbearance, and generosity, your sympathy and support, 
I consented to prosido, resolved to follow tho oiample of 
my ostoemod friond Mr Justice Budrudln Tavb]i, who 
bM had the bonofit of eight yoam rosideneo in EngUud, 
is a gentleman of manifold experience, moderate and cons! 
derate views on public affairs, and who lias boon ominontly 
Buocossful, l»ut li nevertheless an orthodox Mussulman com- 
manding the conSdence and respect of his co-roligionists^ 
Tho one great obioct-lessou which his example tooohos is, 
that Blu^sulmans, with benefit to tbomsolvcs, as unthinkingly 
allied, are in oonfiiot with Interests of the rest of the 
Indiuus, — can and ought to take part in this national 
movement. 

I now proceed to point out how far In unison with the 
dwlared polioy of Groat BnUin and British statesmen is 
the programme of tho Indian National Congress From tho 
folloinnj, few oxtraoti it will bo soon that the Congress Is 
doing nothing, lint nobl) ondoavonring to pncticalh pursue 
the ^ory polTc) which tho statosmon whoso \dewirgi\o in 
thoso extracts laid down for tho bolter Gomnmont of 
India during tho Ix'jt part of the pro ont contnrv 

Sir Johan Shore, in 1787 “Whatever allowance wo may 
miko for tlio inr'roaacd indnstrv of tho subjects of the blato, 
owing to tho enhanced demand for tho produce ©/“.t (oppos- 
ing the demand to enhanced), thoro is reason to * conclude 
that tho bonoQti are more than counterbalanced by rvil* 
Inseparable from tho srstom of n remote foreign dominion “ 

Mr Lbarles Grant, in 1792 Whatoror diver Ity of 
opinion mny haim prevailed respecting tho pa t conduct of 
tho Engliih In tho hast, all parties will concur in one 
sentiment that wo ought to studr the happiness of the vail 
body of dul wlticn wc have acquired there U^u this 

propo ition taken ai a truth of tho hlghcit sincerity nnd 
fmportaDco, the fuilowing observations are fonnded 
Although in theory It never can have licen denie*! that 
welfare of our Asiatic subjects ought to l>e tho olijrct of 
our foHcitudc. vet, in practice, Ihii acknowledged truth has 
been hut alowly followed up Of iate nndoul tcdlr much 
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lias been done, and excellently done, 'to improve the 
■condition of our subjects in the East, yet, upon an attentive 
examijuation, it may perhaps be found, that much yet 
.remains to bo performed” Amongst measures of improve- 
ment, Mr Grant advocates that no force but reason should 
be employed ; that knowledge should be communicated to 
the natives of India through the medium of the English 
language ; extension of printing for di^emin.ition of Enghsh 
ideas ; enlightening Indians by promoting mechanical 
industry ; improvement in agriculture by introduction of 
machinery 

The Act of 1813 ; “That is the duty of this country to 
fpromote the interest and happiness of the native inhabitants 
of the British Dominions in India, and such means ought to 
be adopted as may teijd to the introduction .among them of 
useful knowledge and of leligious. and moral improvement, 
-■and in furtherance of the above ob 30 ct 3 sufficient facilities 
ought to be afforded by law to persons desirous of going to 
and remaining in India for the purpose of accomplishing the 
benevolent designs, so as the authority of the local Govern- 
TJieuts respecting the intercourse of the Europeans, with the 
interior of the country be preserved, and the principles of 
the British Government on which the natives of India have 
hitherto relied foi the free exercise of their religion be 
unavoidably maintained ” 

By clause 43 of this Act it was ordered that the sum of 
-dB 10,000 should be appropriated to the education of the 
natives in all the three Presidencies This was the first 
statutory declaration enjoing on the East India Company 
±0 spend a lakh of rupees on education The sum, however, 
was not spent till 1824, which is the first year in which the 
-state spent some money on education 

On the 2nd October, 1815, Lord Moira issued a minute 
-■doclaring his solicitude for the moral and intellectual condi- 
tion of the natives and his anxiety t*^ see established and 
maintained some system of Public education. 

In 1817 Lord Hastings announced that the Government 
"in India did not consider it necessary to keep the natives 
in a state of ignorance in order to retain its own power ; 
■consequent on this announcement the Calcutta Text- 
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l>ook Societj and the Utndn CJollego woro immodlatcljr 
fonnd(HL 

Elphmstono, in X823 ~ *It is difficult to imagine an 
■undertaking in irhich our duty, our interest and our honour 
•are more immediately concerned. It is now well understood 
} that in all countnes the happinoss of the poor depends in 
a groat measure on thoir education It is by moans nf it 
alone that they can acquire those habits of prudonoe, self- 
relionce from which all other good qualities spring and if 
ever there was a country whore such hobits are required, li 
is tins Wo have nil often heard of the ills of early marriages 
and overflowing popnlation of the savings of a life squan- 
dered on somo one occasion of festivity, of the helplcs>nc<s 
£of the rjots which renders them a prey to money lenders, 
of thoir inditforenco to good clothes or houses which has 
Boon used on somo occasions as an argument ngninst lowering 
the puliho demands on thorn and finally of the vaniev of 
Jtholiws to protect thorn wlten no Indivndul can 1>e found 
■who had pint enough to take advantage of thnao eoncted 
in their favour , there is but one remedy for all this, which 
is cdurntion. If there ho a wish to centribnte to the nl olilion 
of tho horrors of solMcnmolalion and of infanticide and 
uUimnteK to the destruction of superstition in India, it 
is fcarvelv nece^ arr now to prove that tho only moan^ of 
success Ho in the dltfu ion of knowledge " 

Sir John ifalcolra in 1828 —“One of tho chief objects 
I expect from diffusing education among the natives of 
India, is our increased power of associating them in cvenr 
part of the administration. This I doom e«renlial on grtmntU 
of economy, of iraprovemont, and of loourity I farther 
look to tho employment of ibo natives in snob duties of tru^t 
and re ponsihllity ns tho onlv mode in which wo can promote 
thoir improvement ; and I must deem tho ios'roctl&n we 
are giving them dangerous instond of u^efol. 
unices the road is opened mdo to there who recolvo it to 
cvenr prospect of honest amhltum and hnnournMo distinction. 

The Court of Directors In 1830 — **in (Iio mesnfinio we 
•with TOtt to Iki fullr assured not only nf oor anxletv that 
tho Judicial officoa to which natives are at prerent ollgiUe 
fbould be properly filled, hut of our earseit wi«h and hops- 
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to see tliem qualified for situations of higlier importance and 
trust There is no point of view in which we look with 
greater interest at the exertions you are now making for 
the instruction of the natives than as being calculated to 
raise up a class of persons qualified, by their intelligence and 
moiality, ' for high employments in the Civil administration 
of India As the means of bringing about this most 
desiiable object, we rely '^hietly on their becoming, through 
a familiarity with European literature and science, imbued 
with the ideas and feelings of civilized Europe, on the 
general cultivation of their understandings, and specially 
on their instruction in the principles of morals and general 
jurisprudence We wish you to consider this as our deli- 
berate view of the scope and end to which all our endeavours 
with respect to the education of the natives should refer. 
And the active spirit of benevolence, guided by judgment 
which has hitherto characterized your exertions, a&sures us 
of your ready and zealous co-operation towards an end which 
•we have so deeply at heart. 

“The improvements in education however which most 
•effectually contribute to elevate the moral and intellectual 
■condition of a people, are those which concern the education 
of the higher classes, of the persons possessing leisure and 
important influence over the minds of their countrymen. 
By raising the standard of instruction among the classes 
you would eventually produce a much greater and more 
beneficial change in the ideas and feelings of the community 
than you can hope to produce by acting directly on the more 
numerous class. 

“You are, moreover, acquainted with our anxious desire 
to have at our disposal a body of natives qualified by their 
habits and acquirements to take a large share and occupy 
higher situations in the Civil Administration of their country 
than has hitherto been the practice under our Indian 
'Governments ” 

Lord Macaulay in 1831 ’ — “It would be far bettor for 
us that the people of India were well-governed and mdepen- 
•dent of us than ill-governed and subject to us ; that they 
were ruled by their own kings and wearing our broadcloth, 
Jind working with our cutlery, than that they -emre perfoim- 
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£ng thoxr aalams to Eogllsh Collators and English Mogu- 
trnto*, bat were too ignorant to valae, or too poor to buj^ 
English mannfacturei To trade with clvllixod men is 
infinitely more profitable than to govern earages That 
would indeed bo a doting wisdom which would hoop a 
hundred millions of men from being onr enstomora In order 
that might continno to bo onr slaves,*' 

Mr Charles Grant in 1883 — TlMolntion moved by him 
in tbo Honso of Commons — 

“That it i* oxpodiont that the Government of the British 
possessions in India bo ontmstod to tho said company 
nndor sneh condition and regulations as Parhomont shall 
enact, for tho purpose of extending tho oommoroo of 
this country and of aoonnng tho good government and promo- 
tinc the roliglotis and moral improvement of the people of 
India.” 

The Act of 1838 —‘‘That no native of tho said torritones 
{India) nor any nstuml boro subject of His Ma^sty rosldoot 
therein shall bv reason onir of his rollrion, piaco of births 
descent, colour, or anr of them be disabloa from holding any 
place office, or any ornploymont under tho said Governmont 
That tho poltcv of British flulo in India should bo n policy of 
justice and odvanccraont of tho peoplo. India was to bo 
regarded as a Trait placed In Godin tbo bands of Cnglbh 
mon and th^ wonlif follow tbo “plain path of duty” 

1835 • — Free proM was concodei 

Mr Qladitono — It will not do for us fo treat with 
contempt or even with indifforonco tho rising aspirations of 
this great people* 

Lonl Iloborti — “Onr greates* strength mn«t orer rdt oo 
tho firm base of n united and o contented India * 

Lord Lorthbrook m 1874 — “There li one simple test 

which I'O may apply to all Indian queiUons let ai never 
forget thit it is our duty to govern India, not for our own 
profit and ad\nntage but for the benefit of the nsllves of 
India.* 

Lord Lytlon in 1877 —“But von tbo natives of India, 
whatever >oar race and whatever sour creed have a reeognl 
fed clilm to slnro largclv with vour English fellow subj'vrti 
according to j our capicilr for the Uifc, in the administration 
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of the country you inhabit. This claim is founded in the 
highest justice. It has been repeatedly affirmed by British 
and Indian statesmen and by the legislation of the Imperial 
Parliament. It is recognised by the Government of India as 
binding on its honour and consistent with the aims of its 
policy ” 

Lord Ripon in 1812 : — “Tho document (Her Majestj^s 
Proclamation) is not a treaty, it is not a diplomatic instru- 
ment, it IS a declaration of principles ot Government, winch, 
if it IS obligatory at all, is obligatory in respect to all to 
whom it IS addressed Tho doctrine, therefore, to which 
Sir Fitz* James Stephen has given the sanction of his autho- 
rity, I feel bound to repudiate to tho utmost of my power It 
seems to mo to bo inconsistent with the character of my 
Sovereign and with the honour of my country, and if it were 
free to be received and acted upon by the Government of 
England it would do more harm than anything else could 
possibly do to strike at tho very root of our power and to 
destroy our just influence, because that power and that in- 
fluence rest upon the conviction of our good faith more than 
upon any other foundation, aye, more than upon the valour ’ 
of our soldiers and the reputation of our armies.^^ ^ 

“My study of History has led me to the conclusion that it ' 
is not by force of her armies or by the might of her soldiery 
that a great empire is permanently maintained, but it is by 
the righteousness of her laws, by her respect for the princi- 
ples of her justice.” 

Lord Dufferin in 1887 * — ‘‘Glad and happy should I be if 
during my sojourn among them (the people of India), circums- 
tances permitted me to extend and to place upon a wider and 
more logical footing the political status which was so wisely 
given, a generation ago, by that great statesman, Lord 
Halifax, to such Indian gentlemen, as oy their influence, by 
their acquirements and the confidence they inspired in their 
fellow countrj'men, were marked out as useful adjuncts te 
our Legislative Councils ” ' ' 

The principles of pohey, which may be deduced from the ' 
above extracts are — 

(a) That it is the duty of England to study the interest, 
the happiness and the welfare of the people of India. ' 

4 
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(b) That it II not neoessary to k«op tho people of India 
In ft state of ignorance in order to rotnln tho power of Eng 
land over India 

(c) That the people of India should bo oduentod That 
tins Vacation should be given to them through tho medium 
of tho English lont^go and that English ideas should ho 
dlssomiufttod hroadwt atnoncst thorn. 

(d) That the peoplo of Inma should be associatod in the 
odminlstration oi the country and thot every proipcot of 
boDOst ambition and honourable distinction should bo open to 
ihom. 

0 } That all disiblhtios in regard to public empl( 7 niont 
eho^ld bo removed 

(f) That tho pohey of British Rule in India should bo ft 
policy of lostaco, Cooa faith and rightoonsness and of advance- 
ment of tho poopl^ 

I now pass on to the gnunoos Prtx^lamatlon of tho Qaoen 
in 1858 — a Proclamation whioh la richtl? held to be tho 
Uagna Charta of tho Indian peoplo. It will bo observed that 
it II to socum tho fuldlment the solemn pledges of tho Fro- 
clamation that the Congress ii strenuously ondoavouring It 
Is bocauso somo of the pledges remain uofulBllod and othon 
aro violated that tho Cougross is obliged to appeal to our 
rulers. Lot mo now repeat some of tho oxtmots 

Toehold ourselves lound to tho natli os of our Indian 
territories by the same obligations of duty whioh bind us to 
all our other subjects , and obligations Ly tho blessings of 
AlmightT God, wo shall faithfully and conscientious!) fuUIll ** 

“And it is our further wish that, so far as may Irc oor 
subjects of whatever roce or croed, bo truly and impartially 
admitted to offlcoi in our service, tho duties of which they 
may bo qualified by their education, ability and integnty to 
diiolmrgo.** 

Thii document i , as lUtcd by Iiord Ripon ft Declaration 
of Principles of Qovomment. It is the Magnn Charts of 
British India. It was not the result of agltatiun or oven of 
petition It was granted by the free will and plcaiuro of the 
iJovercign, and tmly diiplaji the goncfTvity of tho IIovil 
nature It was given after the supnrc' Ion of tho mullnr, 
and is ft remarkable proof of the cJcrocucy of tho BrUlth 
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Crown. It is clmrnctcrisUo of tho Noblo L'ldy, iho Mother 
of her subjects, whoso rcip;n hns hcon nn epoch in iho history 
of the ^^o^l^l. Deep rehnneo on nicrcifnl Providence nud 
true sinccnt} pcr\ado tho document It is stated thnt this 
century, vhich is rapidly fippronching its end, hns hocn tho 
humnnitnrion centur-s par oxcolicneo nnd 1ms ‘^con tho end of 
ninny injustices nnd of many follies, that do‘=crvcd to ho 
wiped oir tho fnco of creation But of all tho mcmentoos of 
this humanitarian century, so far as India is concerned, tho 
Proclaniaiion will staud tho liighcst and v ill ho chori^'hcd 
the deopO'it iho longost hy n gratofnl people 

It vill bo observed from tho nho\o extract‘d, both from 
tho opinions of tho English statesmen and from tho Proclama- 
tion, that the people of England, pos'-cssing, ns tho} do, a 
genuine admiration for their own constitution, and jealous 
as thc\ are for tlicir own lihorta, aro not tho people to mow 
with disfavor tho political aspirations of the peojilo of India, 
aspirations forsooth, which tho people of England thcmsolvos 
have doliheratch inspired in tho hearts of the people of India 
b} purposely educating them in tho English language hy 
disseminating amongst them English ideals of polituallifo 
and hy encouraging them to raise tbemschos h) education, 
intelligence and integrity, so ns to hocomo qualified to occupy 
positions of importance nnd trust in tho service of tho Go\orn- 
ment, as nEo to take part in tho administration of tho country. 
Under tho circumstances those persons nnd I regret to say 
some such do exist amongst my community who imagine that 
tho people of England aro at heart against tho people of India 
are certainl} doing a great injustice to the people of England. 
It may be that such wrongheaded persons may have been led 
into committing the mistake hy tho insular rigidity of 
England and tho stiff and stand-off attitude of some English- 
men and their rough refusal at time to budge or bend an inch. 
Bnt surely such persons should not ho earned <nva} h} out- 
ward appearances or hy false inferences derived from such 
outw'ard appearances If such people will go a little deeper 
into things, their mmds will soon be disabused of these pure 
delusions In fact, a more honest or sturdy nation does not 
exist under the sun thati this English nation ; and there 
ought to be no doubt whatever as to the ultimate concession 
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of our dcmandsj fomided, as stich demands arc, on rewon and 
jnstico on the ono hand, as on the doeJorod polioj* and tho 
pUghted word of tho people of England on tbootner—provldcd 
alwnjB that the peoplo of India are trne to themedlvc*. 
I repeat that there can be nO doubt Tvhatovor as to these 
reasonablo demands being ultlmatelr concedoA 
^ Sir William Wilion Hnoter, m his article dealing with 
*the effects of a strongly constructed and vigoronilr enforced 
s^tem of TrTostom initmotion upon an Aslatio popnlation^rays 
‘India Is now going through a qmokor and morn striking 
metamorpltosls. We sotnoUmca hear lU marvellous awakening 
Compared to tho ronslssanco of Europe four hundred years 
ago But in India tho choimo is not only taking placo on a 
ffieater scale, it also goes deopor It derives its motive 
power, moroovor, not from tho Individual impul o of isolated 
men of gonlns or of cultured pooplos and pnneos, but from tho 
mighty controluing force of a Qovommopt wbicli, ss sn 
enrfno of haman uai9ca*^lottj has bad nothing to coini»ro with 
If ftireo tho dart of Imporia! Homo. English rule In India 
is however calmly carrylog ont processes of consolidation 
that never onlorca the brUfl of Roman statesman or emperor 
While molutflinlng a policy of cold non Interfortore towards 
tho rival religlonj tho domosUo initUuUon*, and the local 
usage of the Indian peoples It is ellcntly undermining tbo*o 
ancient pcparatist iufloonccs which mado for the Isolation of 
races It has created now nexus for tho active intollcctoal 
clemonts in tho populstlon, — a nexus which Is beginning to 
be rocogni^od os a bond betwoon man ond man and between 
province and province, apart from tbo tics of religion, of geo- 
graphical propinquity, or of caste, a nexus interwoven of three 
strong cora% a common Isugoage common political oims, and 
asenrooftbo power of qc^ou in common, the products of a 
common system of education 

"1 may therefore hriofly say that thofo political rnovements 
aro tho logltlmate and inovitaUo results of Vt extern education 
Itt India. The mon who conduct (hem aro tho men to whom 
in all other respects intellectual and moral 'o aroacens 
lomed to point as the highest products of Brltl U rule lu 
India I^oy aro tho men who form tho nstaral interpreters 
©four rule to Ibo masses of iho people, Tospeal of such 
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men, when thoir acthity takes apolitical direction as dis- 
:afiecLcd, would be equally unjust and untrue ; for they are 
tbomcn ^\llo, of all our Indian iollo\v-«ub 3 ects, realise most 
clearly that their interests, present and future, are identified 
uith the pormanon '’0 of British rule 

“But brief ns this survey has unavoidably been, it suffices 
to show that the present political movements among the 
Indian races are only one n‘;pect of a gcneial advance, moral, 
■intelleetunl, and indiislrial, that is now going on The most 
significant fact connected with the late Indian National Con- 
gress at Bombay was not its marvellous a‘5scmblngo of 1889 
Teprosentatives fiom every province of India It was rather 
that this groat gathering for political purposes was held side 
by side with a still greater meeting m the same city for 
ameliorating the condition of women in India, the Social 
Reform Conference, attended by 6,000 persons, chiefly Hindus 
A political movement which is purely political — may be wise 
•or unwise ; but a political movement which forms part of the 
^■general advance of a people to a higher state of tocioty and 
to a nobler ideal of domestic and individual life, is irresistible. 
It may be guided, is may be moderated, but it must assuredly 
be reckoned with ” 

At a meeting hold on the 10th May, 1866 at Aligarh, Syed 
Ahmed Khan, in a deliberate speech, said ' — 

“It is with great regret that we view the indifleronce and 
want of knowledge evinced by the people of India with regard 
to the British Parliament Can you expect that body, gen- 
tlemen, to take a deep interest in your a flairs if j'ou do not 
lay your affairs before it 1*.. There are many men now com- 
‘posing it, liberal in tbeir views, ]ust and viituous in their 
dealings, who take a deep interest in all that affects the 
welfare of the human race To excite this interest however 
it IS neces'-ary that Ihe requirements and wishes of that 
portion of mankind on whoso behalf they are to exeitthem- 
tselves, he made clearly known to them Their interest 
and philanthropy <'ncc excited, jou may leel a'^sured, 
gentlemen, that the wants of the Jew, the Hindu, the 
Christian or the Mahomedan, of the black-man or of the 
white, will he attentively studied and dnly cared for India, 
with that slowness to avail herself ol that which would benefit 
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her fo chnnotembo of ^^tors races, has britcrio Joolcd 
on Porlitment wltb a droamy, opatbetio oyo, content to ba\o 
ber affairs in tbo shape of her had^^ot bronght before it in on 
annnol and geneiBlJT inandtblo speccli, by Her Haje^ty » 
Secretory of State for India, Is tbU state of things to coo- 
tinne, or has the time now come when tbo interests of thrs 
great dependency are to be proporl) represented in tho 
governing body of tbo British notion y It ho* come, gentle- 
men, and 1 entreat you to interest yourselves tor }ot»r 
conntT} The Enropcan section of tho ccmmnnitv In Indio, 
now grown so large^ have set on foot an association in London 
mth branch assoaationi fn Indio, in order to have Indian 
affnirs and tho wants ond denros of all cla* e< of her inhabi- 
tants brought prominently fo tbo notice of Ihrliamont Imt 
unless tbo entire native commnnit) ont hero co-oporate with 
them place fends at their disposal, and tale sncli mensaro^, 
as may condaco to place tho scheme on a permanent has! , 
tho opportunity will bo lost, tbo natives of India will bo 
nnrepre«onted and yon will only bavo ronrsehes to roproaeb 
when in after joors yon too tbo European lectlon of the- 
community enjoying their well-earned conee«iions, whilst 
yonr irnots rocnain sull namoi 

“I am afraid that a feeling of fear that tho Government 
ortho district onthonties would esteem von factions and 
discontented, were yon to inaognrato a mcororo like thl* 
dclem you from coming forward for v our coontrj s good Are 
tho Enropcons thought factions ond discontented j Boheve 
me, that this moral cowardice is wrung this np} rehenslon 
nnfonndcd ond that tlioro is not an Englishman of a lllifral 
tnm of mind in India who would regarawith feelings other 
tlian tbo*o of pleasure and hope sneb a benitlir rign of inerea 
led civdlitation on tho part ©fits inhalitanL Ifyiuwili 
only show voursclves po» essed of zeal and aelf reliance yon 
arc far more hle/y (o gain iht c^feem of an /ndcpendimf 
race Iil e tho Engli b than if yon remain, as you now are, 
apathetic and depondenL Tho action and laws of cvTrr Govern 
mentjoven the wisest that orerexi ted,althoaghd(ne orensete^ 
from the mo't npright and potriotio motive' have at times 
proved incen iitent with tho rcqolrements of tlio people or 
opposed to real jnsUeo Tho natives have at present little or 
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ao voice in the management of the affairs of their country, 
and should any measure of Government prove obnoxious to 
them the} brood over it, appearing outwardly satisfied .and 
happ} , vhil^^t discontent is rankling in their minds I hope, 
you my natives hearers, will not be angry with mo for speak- 
ing the truth. You know that } on are in the habit of 
inveighing against various acts of Government in your own 
homos and amongst your own l.amilios, and that you, in the 
-course ol your visits to European gentlemen, represent 
yourselves as quite satisfied with the justice and wisdom of 
±he‘:o very acts Such a state of aftairs is inimical to the 
well-being of the country Ear bcttoi vould it bo for India 
were her people to speak out openly and honestly their opini- 
ons as to the justice or otherwise of the acts of Government.” 
Syed Ahmed Khan then quotes from Mr John Stu.irt Mill 
the following passage : — ^“The rights and interests of every or 
of any poison are only secure from being disregarded when 
the per‘;on interested is himself able and habitually disposed 
to stand up for them. The second is that the genei.il pros- 
perity attains a greater height and is more ^^idely diffused 
in proportion to the personal energies enlisted in promoting 
it.” %ed Ahmed Khan then proceeds ; “These principles, 
my friends, are as applicable to the people of India as they 
are to those of any other nation, and it is in your power, it 
now rests %\ith }ou alone, to put them into practice If you ' 
will 3ot help yourselves, you may be quite certain no one else 
will. Why should you be afraid ^ Here am I a servant - 
of Government, speaking out plainly to you in this public 
meeting My attachment to Government was proved, as 
many of you know, in the eventful year of the Mutiny It 
is my firm conviction — one which I have mvari.ably expressd 
both in public and in private — that the greater the confidence 
of the people of India in the Government, the more solid 
the foundation upon which the present Government rests, and 
the more mutual friendship is cultivated between your rulers 
and yourselves, the greater \vill be the future benefit to your 
countr}' Be loyal in your hearts, place every reliance upon-^ 
your rulers, speak out openly, honestly, and respectfully all • 
your grievances, hopes and fear*?, and you may be quite sure 
that such a course of conduct will place you in the enjoyment-: 
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V of oil ) oor lef^famat© right®, and that this ii compatible, naj' 
flJTionjiDcms Trith tmo loyoltr to the State irill bo trphold* 
all Tvhoao ojjinioii Is Letiiing" 

It IS imagined hr some persons that all, or almost all 
tbo Mnssnlmans of India, aro against the Congress movomont. 
That 18 not true. Indeed by far tho largest part do not 
inow vrhat tho Congress movomont la IKncaUon of anj 
sort or kind is oonspicnoos its abseoco amongst tbom, 
and their habitnal apathy has kept them from nndcr- 
slanding tho movement at alL In fact they are bliiifolly 
ignorant. What tho causes of such ignoranco and ymthy 
are, will bo presently inquired into It will bo sufficient 
hero to state tbot one mnnitoly small class of persons who 
have received liberal education through tho medium of tho 
English language, and another equally infinitely small class 
of persons who have received no eaueabon whatever through 
tho medium of tho Buglish language but who havo acquired 
n smnttonng of wt at uoy aro plea^ to consider, oducatiOD 
through tho nindastani language, have constdorod It a 
fashionable thing to abuse tbo Congross and Congrossmoo 
as sttch. There being thus two difforont classes of mah 
sjontont if they may bo so called, the grounds of thoir 
opposition, aro naturally difforont nay ovon inconslitont 
with each other There Is n third class, also a small 
at present, who havo recently neon from thoir apathy and 
are honosUy ondoavounng to oducoto thomsoUos in tho 
right direction and are destined soon to como to the front, 
and, it may tafolr ho surmised, will l)ecomo ns onthn lostio 
supporters of tbo Congress movomont ns any , but with this 
last-montioncd class wo havo no immediate concern, and thii 
addro^^ wiU confine itself to tbo two classes fint raonllonciL 
Before going however, tbrough the grounds ofoppooitlon 
on tho part of tno*o two classes it ii desirahlo to revert to 
the caaacs of fgooraaoo and apsthr ohrcfa}^. 
of tho MOWS of the first two classes might Ik* supposed 
if bo ever cared to put hi# views srstomnUcallr to place 
tho caw for tho Jlahootodaos In tho following way — 

Before the advent of tho Bnllsb in India, the Mu«sdI 
mans were tho rulers of tbo ooantry The Mussulmans 
had, therefore all tho advantages appertaining to tho ruling 
claw, Tho Sovcrolgus and tbo AieTs were thrir co-reUglonlib, 
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and so ^vero ibo groat landlords and tlio groat officials^ The 
court language svas thoir own Every place of trust and 
responsibility, or carr}ing influence and high onioluinont 
was by birth right theirs The Hindu did occupy some posi- 
tions, but the Hindu holders of position woro but the tonants- 
at-will of the Mussulmans The Mussulmans had com- 
plete access to the Sovereigns and to the chiefs They 

could, and did, often oat at the same table with them They 

could also, and often did, intor-marr}'. The Hindus stood m . 
awe of them Enjo-\ ment and influence and all the good' ' 
things of tho world wore thoirs Into the best-rogulated'^ 
kingdoms ; however, as into the best-regulated societies and 
families, misfortunes would intrude and misfortunes did 
intrude into this happy Mussulman rule By a stroke of misfor- 
tune the Mussulmans had to abdicate their position and 
descent to the level of their Hindu fellow-countrymen The 
Hindus who had before stood in awe of their Mussulman 
masters were thus raised a step hy tho fall of their masters 
and with their former awe dropped their courtesy also The 
Mussulmans who are a very sensitive race, naturally resented 
the treatment and would have nothing to do either with their 
rulers or with their follow-sub3ects Meanwhile the noble 
policy of tho new rulers of the country introduced English 
education into tho country The learning of an entirely unknown 
and foreign language, of course, required hard application 
and industry The Hindus were accustomed to this, as even 
under the Mussulman rule , they had practically to master a 
foreign tongue, and so easily took to the new education. But 
the Mussulmans had not yet become accustomed to this sort 
of thing, and were, moreover, not then in a mood to learn 
any thing that required hard work and application, especia- 
lly as they had to work harder than their former sub3ects, 
-the Hindus Moreover, they resented competing with the 
Hindus,- whom they had till recently regarded as their in- 
feriors The result was that so far as education was concer- 
ned, tho Mussulmans who were once superior to the Hindus, 
now actually became their inferiors Of course, they grum- 
bled and groaned, but the irony of fate was inexorable (The 
stern realities of life were stranger than fiction The Mussul- 
mans were gradually ousted from their lands, their of&ces ; 
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in fact every tbmg waj lost save tholr honour The Hindus 
from a subsorviont state, ctuno into the lands offices and 
■other %Torldly advantages of their former mnstors Thcnr 
exultation knew no hounds and they trod n^n the heels of 
their former masters. The Mnssulmons Tromd have nothing 
to do with an^hing in which thoy might have to come Into 
contact with the Hindus Thoy wore soon reduced to a state 
of u tor poverty Iguomucoand apathy soiled hold of them, 
•while the fall of their formor greatness mnklod in their hearts. 
This represents the tram of ibonght which ^ro-occopies the 
mind ol many who would othorvnso bo well disposed towards 
this movement All «dll admit though thoy might olgoct to 
particular statements. On tho whole, there is on element of 
truth which explains tho Mahomedan depression 

“AlroOTt ovor^horo' aaya Sir VT W Hnnlor, “it was 
found that tho Hindu population seized with avidity on the 
cpportnnitios afforded by 8iato education or bottonng them- 
eolvos in life ; wnllo the Mahomedan community, excepting 
in certain localities, fatlod as a wholo to do so State e<lnca 
Hon thus put the hnuhiog stroke to the influence of the 
Mabomodons os the fonnor ruling race In India That posl 
Hon thoT had Inherited from tho time of tho Moghnl Empire, 
and during the first period of tho Coropvnv s administration 
thor stni held an undue proportion of official po^ts In the lut 
century Jlussnlraan (joUectors gathered the l.ompany'i< Und 
tax in Bengal Mnsinlman Foi^dars and Qhatwnls officered 
its polloo. A groat Mussulman depvtinent, with its head 
quarters In tho Nnwab Nazims palace at ilurslildalad, and a 
new work of Jtn^sulman officials over every district in Lower 
Bengal, adailnlstcred the Criminal I^w Mussulman jailors 
kept ward over the prison population of Northern India i 
Xuis or tlahomedan Uoctors of law presided in tho civdl ana 
domoitlo court' When tho Commuy llr t nttenipled to admlnC 
rtcr justice bv means ^ trained Lnglisb officers in Ks Bengal 
posicjsion , trie ^lohome^n Law Doctors Jll at with them a> 
their anthontntlve advi'or* of points of law The Cwlo of 
Islam remained for many purposes the law of the 1 »nJ and the 
ministerial and luliordlnato officers of Gov eminent conUnuM 
io he the almost horcditarv property of the ■Mo'^ahiian' ' But 
with tho Introduction of Jbngliru edncftlioo, “tho IHndos 
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Legan to pour into ovcr> grndo of official lifo ; .and tlio state 
s'\stcin of education in 1854 completed the levolution. 
Teaching disappeared everyi%horo, oven in the mosques 
After the illahomcdan conquest of India the mosque had be- 
come “the ceutrca of educational activity, and -were supported 
h} impeii.il or loc.al grants of land “But the mosques now 
ceased teaching, even in Louer Bengal, the Province uhich, 
“a hundred \ears previously, vas officered hy a few Engli'^h- 
men, a sprinkling of Hindus, and a multi tudo of Mahonie- 
dans” The Mussulmans lost all ground. .. It liec.iine apparent 
that western instruction was piodiicing not onh a 
redistribution of employment but also an uphea\al of 
races/^ 

The Grovernmont of India, that is, the English gcntlemon, 
both in England and in India, directly concerned in canyiing 
on the administration of India, became alarmed at this state 
of things The English people, gonor.ally, weio grieved at the 
mistaken, yet noble, lace of Indian Mussulmans thus going 
fast to rum Despatch after despatch was sent to India 
to do something for the Mussulmans Special facilities were 
ordered Some Mussulmans were after all found willing to 
receive liberal education, and those in thoir turn organized 
themselves into a body to educate others, and thus arose the 
edu3atod class of Musmlmans Now, the Mussulmans are 
noted for their gratitude Some persons seem to have put it 
into their heads that Government as a body disapproved of 
their subjects criticising the measures of the administr.ation 
Hence that educated class, honestly, though mistakenly, oppo-. 
ses the Congress movement As to the second ,class, interest 
lies in keeping the Mussulmans ignorant, so as to tur i such 
ignorance and the consequent credulity to their own advan- 
tage. . I 

The folloiving appear to be the objections of the Mussul- 
mans to the Congress % — ' J 

1 That it IS against their religion to join the Congress, 
as by yoining tlio Congress they will be joining the Hindus 
who are not Mussulmans. , 

2, That it is against their rehgion to join the Congress, 
as by joining the Congress they will be joining a movement 
opposed to Government, a thing which is opposed to their 
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religion, which diroota obedience and lovalty to Qovoraruont 
albeit Government may not be treating them properly 

3 That it 18 against their religion to learn the English 
language 

■L That the snoooas of the Congress would weaken the 
Bntish rule, and might eventually end m the o\ orthrow of 
British ^wor and the substitution of Hindu rule 

5 That Qovoramont U against the Congress movomont 
that in addition to the duty of loyalty, the Mussulmans owe 
the duty of gratitnde to Government for giving them a liberal 
education therefore by joining tho Congress, the iluasulmans 
would bo guilty of the sin of ingratitude towards Government 

6 That the txmgross does not adequately represent all 
the races of India 

7 That the motives of the persons constituting tho 
Oongroas are not honest 

8 That tho aims and objects of tho Congress are not 
prooticftL 

0 That tho Congress is not important enough to deal 
Bfttisfactorily with tho subjects U takes up. 

10 That tho modes of Govemmont provoJling In the 
West, namely, oxamination, roprosontaUon, and election, oro 
not odaptod to India. 

IL That such modes aro not adapted to Mussulmans 

11 That tho result of tho application of \\c3tera 
methods to India would bo toploco all offices nndor Govern 
ment in tho power of tho IHiidas, and tho Mussuloians would 
bo comploLeh ousted from Qovommont cmployraont. 

18 That Govornmont employment should Im 3 conferred 
not on tho tost of oiamiuation^, but hr selection on the 
ground of race position of tbo family, and other social and 
1^1 considerations 

14 That pul He dlstinclions sum'll as sest on tho 
Loglslativo Connells Mnnidpil Boards and other Puhllo 
Bodio , should 1 k 3 coaforred not by tho tost of elo tlon hot 
by nondnatlon based on tho ground of race and social 
inflooDCO and importanco. 

15 Tbit In asmn''h as Ibo CongroM Is a repre ent 
alive IkkIj and in a much as the lllndns forme! tho 
majority of population, the Congreis will nece sirily l^o 
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swamped by the Hindus, and tbo resolutions of the 
Congress will, to all intents and purposes, be drowned, 
and tlieiefore, if the Mussulmans join the Congress they will 
not only not be heard, but will bo actually assisting in 
supporting Hindus to pass resolutions against the 
interests of the Mussulmans, and to give colour to such 
resolutions as the resolutions of Hindus and Mussulmans 
combined and thus aiding in passing resolutions against 
themselves and misleading Government into (lolieving that 
the Mussulmans are in favour of such resolutions 

16 That Mussulman boys have to learn the languages 
appertaining to their religions, before 3 oining sehools, they 
are therefore at a disadvantage in the start for English 
education as compared with the Hindus That the result is, 
that the Hindus pass the examinations, and as Government 
employment is given upon the test of examinations, the 
Mussulmans are necessarily ousted from Government employ- 
ment, and It follows that the test of examination is not a 
fair test 

17 That as employments are given on the test of exa- 
mination, the result is that Hindus get ■’uch employment, 
each in district where the majority of the population are 
Mussulmans, the Hindus form the subordinate officialdom 
That the Hindus being hostile to the Mussulmans, lord it 
over them, and Mussulmans are naturally gneved to be 
lorded over by the Hindus , that in many cases those Hindus 
are from the lower strata of society, and in that case ihey 
tyrannise the more and thus aggravate the harsh treatment of 
the Mussulmans That the result is that the Mussulmans and 
amongst them Mussulmans descended from royal and noble 
faimhes, are mortified at being not only ruled over, but even, 
molested by and tyrannised over, m all manner of ways by 
Hindus, and Hindus of the lowest orders 

I now proceed to answer these ob 3 ections. 

1 Mussulmans in the past — Mussulmans not in name 
only, but orthodox, true Mussulmans — constantly travelled in 
foreign lauds and mixed with all the nations of the world 
The Mussulmans in India are the descendants of the Mussul- 
mans who thus travelled to and settled in India, and of the 
Hindus whom such Mussulmans converted to Islam All the 
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iltiasTilinanB in India have alvmvs Uvod side bv side mtb the 
Hindus and mixed iritb them and even coK'porntcd \Titli 
them, both during the period of the Mussulmtn rule, as also 
unco them In fact, Iwth tho Mussulmans and the Hindus 
ns also other races residing In this countrr are all equallr tho 
inhabitants of one and tho samo country, and nio thus bound 
to each thcr hv ties of a common nativity Tliev nro a 
Fharers in tho benefits and advantages os al«o in tho ilU 
consequent on common rosidonco and so far as nn ural 
and olimatiQ conditions aro concerned, nH tho inhnhitant-> 
irrospeotivo of all other considerations, aro suhy^ptsto common 
3 oy 8 and common sorrow and mmt noces^anlN oos5pen o 
^r^th each other, a" humanity is Imperfect and dopondont on 
cooperation Again, lioth tho Mnssnlmans and tho Ilinilas 
are auhjeats of tho same sovereign and living under the 
protection of tho fame lairs and are equally affovtod by tlio 
tiamo ad'' inistnitlon The olijoct ef tho Congress is to gi\o 
expro i n to tho political demands of the sulgjots^ 
and to prsy that tholr political gno\*anrci mar Im 
redrOMod an«l tboir poliUcal diiablUtJOs may l>o remo- 
ved that tho political Imrdona of the ccmntrv mny l>o light 
oned and its polUical conditions ma) lo amoHomlcd tnat 
tho pohucal status ot millions of human iKungs who aro tboir 
follow-countrnncn nia\ l>o improved and their genornl condi 
lions may ho rondoted moro tolombla It Is a mo^t moriton 
ous worl^ a work of tho highest charity mllor nr more 

charltnblo worl could pcHslhlv bo coucciv'cd Tho onlp^ ^ue*** 
tlon is whether there hould Isi twp pcpinto organisntions 
Mussulman and non Mn sulman l>oth simultsncoa Iv doing 
the fame nork, eiwratc In name, hut Ucntlml in nnturo and 
interest or whether thoro should bo a joint organi atinn 
Obvion U tbolstliri prcfomhlc, o^pecnlh ns tli ( on^reis 
lias no oon cm whatever wUU tho religion ir bo rellgl us 
convnctlons of any of its meml era 

2 U 13 not tmo that tho Cxmgreis movement a move- 
ment in opr '^Itlon to GovTmmcnt. It is a movement for 
the potq>o*o of expre ln„ tho grievan < ' f ih to 

Govcmncnt in a log-l and corstitultmal inanrcr and for 
tho purjH 0 oC a I Ing Government to fulfil prml f' nvdc I v 
Goverm ».n ufit *>vn frc»» will and jhamre In fa t, I I' 
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ihe duty of all truly loyal subjects — subjects desirous of seeing 
tbe Government maintained in its power — to inform Govern- 
ment of tbeir own wants and ivisbes as it is also the duty of 
Government to asceitain tbe wants and wishes of tbe subjects, 
and, indeed, those subjeats who will not keep tbe Govern- 
ment well infoimed ot ibeir own wants and wishes cannot be 
■called true liiends of Government We are all aware that 
tbe English nation, our common fellow-subjects, always 
makes it .i point to inform Government of its own uants and 
■Wishes, so that Government may be able to fulbl such wants 
and wishes In the case of India, moreover, promises have 
been made from time to time by Government to concede 
certain privileges ; indeed, we have the plighted word of our 
most Gracious fcovereign herself confirming those promises 
It is our duty, therefore, to remind Government of such 

promises and to ask it to fulfil them 

3 Language is but tbe medium of expression Orthodox 
and true Mussulmans have in their time learned the Greek, 
the Latin, and other languages There is, therefore, nothing 
against learning any language In fact, many Mussulmans 
•of India, indeed most of them, learn and speak languages 
•other than tho language of their religion The olijectiou, 
therefore, against learning the Enghsn language, winch is 
moreover the language of our rulers, is so absurd on tho face 
•of it, that it need not be further adverted to 

4 The object of the Congress has already been stated. 
The success of the Congress, as has also been stated, instead 
•of weakening Government, will only contribute towards the 
greater permanence of British rule in India The Mu'-sul- 
mans, therefore, need not be frightened by phantoms created 
by their own imagination 

5 It is the duty ot all good boys, who have by the liberal 
policy ot their f.ithers, been enabled to receive a liberal educa- 
tion, to repay tbe kindness of their fathers, by assisting their 
fat eib in the management of their affairs with the aid ot 
^uch education and by contnbntmg to the maintenance and 
welfare of the family by all honest means in their power. 
Similarly, it is the duty of those subjects who have received a 
liberal education ^vith the aid of Government, to repay the 
Lindnoss of Government by assisting Goveinment in the pro- 
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por discharge ot its Ugh functions l.r informing 
the shoals and roefa Ivlng ahead In iU path 
onabhng GoTemment to steer clear of such shoals and toou 
and not to Uo hy qniotlr with a false sense of 
leaving Government to mn against anoh shoals and r^ ann 
thus nmntontlonallv, of conr^, hut ncwrtholess 
its grounding ashore. Trno gratitude lies in H 

assistance and not in false tnodoatv and mdoloncn , , 

C If the Ungrc -5 docs not, ■« Is alleged, odcqnatclv 
represent oil the race saroly tbo fault liM not on 
don of tho CcntlrCBs leader* who Invito all - 

the ahonlders ot tho o races themselves who tnrn a dent m 
to ouch mvitobon, ond prefer not to respond to it. I , j 
datT of 'noh races m nspooso to anch inviUtlcm t 
the Congress and not \o blame the Congress when, m fact, 
they ought to llamo themselves Jon 

7 111 pnhUo bodies, asseml led in public meetings dosi 

tons of giving overr pnbllcItT to their proeeodmp and e on 
kooping^ pnWio record of iU to 

hr their sayings and doings It is not right or p P® , 
attnlmte to such bodies Improrer 

metises can ho fairly and rcasonallv L 

mgs or doings or l«th In fact no person, '"‘""f ""f ’“he 
ot self respoct. ought to altnbnto ^ the 

is prepared to prose tbo some , ebaV 

honoor i f tho Mossnlmnns to cca .0 from making rockles 
gc» srldrl, thes are not prepared to „„ helng 

8 As to tho aim* and object of tho 'f „ w 

nrastlcjl III a ssoll known fact that public i_ 

Lon drawn to tho dcroanda of tho CMgre ' 
tho da OS Int esen the ma se«have already '■"’1 J' Oosem- 
t, U sen o if Ihcir politleal grles-anccs and 
mcnl h nl o licon pica Cil to toko Into it f 
ftldcrflli ntlm demand-* of the Jjuncll/ «nd 

conceded tho expan mn of j.geed it ‘tic 

Introdncad the clement ‘'("LLarnc ablUtr pm 

Congress movement 1« eontlnned with lb ^ ^ 
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tain to bear fruit in tho vor}’ near futnro and to end in 
practical results. 

9 As to the Congress not being important enough to 
deal with the subjects it takes up, it will not be denied that 
the Congress contains in its ranks some of the most educated, 
most wealthy and most influential men of the day, some of 
whom have occupied — and occupied honourably — public 
offices of trust and importance, and most of whom are leaders 
of their respective centres. In fact, in the Congress camp 
one comes across legislators, municipal councillors, rich zamin- 
dars, extensive merchants, renowned lawyers, eminent doc- 
tors, experienced publicists indeed, representatives of every 
industry and every profession in the land In fact, it will be 
hard — nay impossible — to name any other non-official public 
body equally important with the Congress. 

10 As to the modes of government prevailing in the 
West not being adapted to India, the position stands as 
follows ; In a primary state of society whilst a particular 
small nation, confined to a narrow strip of territory, is 
governed by a single ruler, who generally belongs to that 
nation and is residing in that territory, as the nation is 
not a numerous one and the territory not a large one, the 
ruler is necessarily in daily and canstant touch with his 
subjects The affairs of the state are of a very limited 
nature and do not occupy much time of the ruler Moreover, 
there are not special or local circumstances of sufficient of 
importance to be taken into consideiation The affairs of 
the State are of a simple nature The officers are not many 
and do not require special merits for their proper performance. 
"Whenever, therefore, the ruler has to appoint to a post, the 
ruler himself is qualified to do so He does not find it 
necessary to resort to any complicated method for the 
performance of this part of his duty Hence the posts are 
filled withont compelling the candidates to undergo the 
trouble of going throngh any definite or complicated 
course of instruction or examination As the 
nation, however, increases in numbers, as the territory is 
enlarged and the needs of society become more numerous 
and more complicated, the number of the posts to be filled 
becomes greater, and the qualifications required for th© 

5 
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^proper performanco of tho posts ;;row higher and arc of 
Averse character The tonoh of tho mler rrith each one 
<jf tho mled gets loss and loss, and tho mlor cannot possibly 
keep himself porBonolle abreast of a knowledge of thoinctaasod 
ftnd complicated noods of his people. Ho becomes, In fact, 
less qualified to properly fill np all the posts, and he it 
oompellod to delegate part of hit dnty to others. In 
conr-TO of time, ho dlscovocs that it (i not a Tory satisfactory 
thing to nominate to posts by moans of deputies and that 
flome definite method of seleotion most be substituted The 
oon^fderationa which formerly guidod him whon ho alone 
had personally to nominate^ are of ruoh a vague character 
whoQ placed in tho hands of his deputios that no finds that 
it IS not only not useful bat evon mlscbiovons to resort 
to ihoni, os instead of suoh consldorations being in fact given 
vrelght to, they simply open a wide door to undue infinenco 
and even bribery, and ho finds It necessary to discard 
thorn and if compollod to limit himself to soleetlon by a 
public examination of oandldatos, aftor thoy haN’O gone 
through a couna of iostrucUou laid down for tho purpose 
Thus It hflpMQs that all other qoalificationt, such as of 
family, standing and position and others come to Iw dispensed 
with, and tho to^t of putjlio examinations that Is, of poraonal 
merit alone as lostod by inch oxaminallons, is 8 nh«tltutodl 
It may bo conceded at once that It is not a perfect or 
Iniaiitble tost. It Is a choice of evils In order, however to 
guard 60 far a^ possible against the evil of dispensing «tth 
the other confldoration^ a certa n proportion of the posts n 
rcBCt^od to be filled up by tho original method of nomination 
and tho oraminalion test is revirtod to for filling up initial 
po* s alone and promotion Is guidod by sonlorily and merit 
combined. Tho circumstances above sot forth arc not pecuhar 
to any particular country or climate, I at are equally oppllciUo 
to all, and. It U act coccoct ta axy that tho above method 
Is a peculiarly western method and not applirnhle nr adapted 
to India. In fact, in China which Is poculUrly an I asirm 
Country the same method has !»ecn ol nnlversal npfUritlon 
for many contuncs pasC Morco^^er. tho present raf'T^ of 
India happen to l-o foretraers and in ihclr ca^e therefore 
the considerations, which havo led to the metl od ef 
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examination boing adopted, .apply with even greater force. 
The above considerations also apply to the method of election 
and repiescntation, tbongb not with the same force or to the 
same extent. Hence, election and also nomination in the 
case of Local Boards, Municipal Corporations, Legislative 
Councils, and the like It b.is been suggested b} the Honouia- 
blo Haji Mohammad Ismail Kli.an, of the Horth-Wcst Provin- 
ces, tint the Congress should pass a resolution “recognmng 
the absolute necessity of equality of number of Hindu and 
Mahomedan elected members in Legislative Councils, Distnct 
Boards and Municipalities .. "and “wishing all Hindus and 
Mnhoniedans to elect" accordingly It is a good suggestion, 
but so long as Mussulmans do not join the Congress move- 
ment in the same numbers and with the same enthusiasm as 
the Hindus do, the Congress cannot in fairness bo asked to 
carry ont such a suggestion in tbo manner and to tbo extent 
indicated in the suggestion 

11 As to tbo modes of go^ ernment prevailing in tbo 
West not boing adapted to Mussulmans, the olisorvations in. 
answer to objection Ho. 10 also .apply to this objection. Tbo 
Mussulmans may bo reminded that our Holv Prophet did not 
name a successor He left it to the believers to elect one for 
themselves The Caliph or the successor was originally freely 
chosen hj the free suffrages of tho believers and was responsi- 
ble to them for his acts In later times this practice uas 
altered, and the Caliphs were made hereditary ; but this was 
done by the confidence and the consent of tho believers But 
even to this day, the sanction of the believers m the shape 
of ‘Baiat" IS deemed necessar}’’ “TheGovernmo nt of Islam," 
saj s Mr Ahmad Riza, “is therefore m tho hands of an elec- 
tive monarch, limited m the exercise of his powers by pres- 
criptive religious traditions According to Mussulman Law, 
if the Oaliph departs from these traditions, the body of tho 
leirned (Ulema) is armed with the right of remonstrating, and 
IS even a! le to depose him Amongst these traditions, there 
is one which makes it obligatory on the Caliph not to do, or 
even to resolve on, any act without first seeking the advice 
of the chiefs of the tribes, and the doctors of the law — a 
principle very characteristic of Representative Government. 
According to Mussulman Law, the Caliph is bound to ho 
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jast, to reflpocfc tho libortioa of tho people, to lovo hU flnbjects, 
to consider their needs, and listen to their gnovanccs ** 

“It Is clear that Islam imew hoir to determine and rc;;nbto 
the rights and duties of the sovereign, even before EnRlimd 
essayed the task.** Islomism bos no caste ‘*Let all yonr 
anlQocts," said Frodenofc the Groat, “have the right to add 
ress yon directly both In speech and writing” “The Mnssul- 
mans,” says Mr Ahmad BIio, “are free from cloncal doraina 
tlon and smow nothing of rank or social grade ” Said Alt| 
the fourth Gal^h, “Snperiorlty in knowledge is the highest 
title of honour” “The spirit of solf-eacrlficennd devotion" of 
the Mussulmans was remarkable* Mussulman cities wore “full 
of savants and men of letters.” “Roman Iaw and Greok 
Scionce oontinnod tbeir cvolntion among the Arabs.” ‘The 
best of Holy wars,* said our Holy Prophet, “is tho righteous 
word spoken to a monarch who is aotinu tyranmcallv ** “Islam 
knows no master tho Commander of the Faithful is only tho 
chosen servant of tho people” “Obedienoo to a Chief is liml 
ted ; it ii founded on the presumption that tho Cinof com 
mauds in tho namo of tho law and In tho interests of him who 
obevs” “Obor 010 said Abu Bokr (tho first Caliph,) so long 
as I go on In good practices. If I decciro myself, warn mo. 
If you do noL you will bo responsible.** Tho Government of 
Islam 1$ a colloctlvo authority in which every free atixen. In 
MS«o 8 fiou of bis montal faculties. Is bound by a common 
dostmy and shares Its responsibilities” “Islamlsm is not 
occupied with supra muudano interests alone It does not 
sar, ‘Loavo to C«««r the (hinga that ore CiD 5 ar*a.** It tea 
chos its adepts tliat they have a civil doty to fulfil boro below, 
and ospecullv the duty of controlling tho conduct of Oosar" 
Election and Roprosootatlon as also Universal Brotherhood 
nro the charactoriitlcs of Islam and ought not to bo dijectod 
to by Mussulmans All Mu sulmani are equal, and if they 
want any otnplorment, they must Hke tho rest pass pallio 
examinations If tho^ want any position of rank, tbor must 
endea\onr to be fit for such position and resort to election, 
like tho rest Of course, if they can gain such position by 
nomination (her must thank Iboir gow fortune Iml If ther 
cannot, they ha\o no right to gramblo, They mar contend, 
^bowovor, that 10 fir as examinations are concerned, they are 
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iit a disadvantage, as compared with the Hindus. If that is so, 
it IS no doubt a misfortune. But surely they must rely on 
merciful Providence and put their own shoulders to the wheel 
and by the grace of God they are bound to succeed in their 
efforts ; nay even more, if they have more difficulties to over- 
come than the Hindus, so much the more creditable will be 
their success to them, and so much the more will they be 
qualified not only for the initial posts, but for highei pro- 
motion. In fact, even in India, we hnd that when Mussul 
mans do really take to liberal education, they generally equal 
if not even surpass the other races, and that Mussulmans are 
good not onlv in matters requiring muscle and valour, but 
also mental powers and intellectual vigour, and the Mussul- 
man community of India can produce distinguished and deep- 
ly learned scholars, such as Mr Justice Badrnddm, Mr. 
Justice Ameer All and Mr Justice Mahmood, and here it 
may be remarked in passing that if Mussulmans in India have 
a few more leaders of educational advancement, of the calibie 
and energy, and persistence and devotion, of the type of Sir 
Syed Ahmad Khan, who has by his life-long services done a 
great deal for Mussulmans in this matter, and whose name 
will be remembered with gratitude and admiration for a long 
time to come, Mussulman education is bound to prosper The 
Mussulmans may further contend that m elections they will 
be swamped All that may be said here is that they are mis- 
taken in thinking so. They have simply to try, and they will 
have no reason to complain Assuming, however, that they 
are unsuccessful, notwithstanding tho’T honest endeavours and 
notwithstanding their fitfuluess, why, then Government will 
for its own safety, be compelled to come to their help Objec- 
tions 12, 13, 14 and 16 have already been answered, 

15 It does not follow that, because the Handus form the 
majority of the Congress, that the Resolutions of the Congress 
will be the resolutions of the Hindus It is a standing rule 
•of the Congress, solemnly passed and recorded that if any 
proposal IS disapproved of by the bulk of either the Hindus 
or the Mussulmans, the same shall not be earned Again the 
Congress is not a meeting of shareholders in a Joint-Stock 
Company or any other body formed for the gain of profit or 
for private interests, and a numerical majority does not and 
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, c*imot influence itB deciflions — dodslonB liy the bjo, which 
cannot affoct anjbodj os thov ore simplj ciprossloua of 
opinion, and fia >»uch mnat necossorflv depend on their in 
tnnsic sense and reasonableness to cony any wolpht with 
Government for whose Itonoflt they are passed. Aganin bo- 
lone 03 the Congress leaders hoppen to bo mon of educntion 
and enlightenment, mon of approved conduct and wido ex 
penence, men, in fact, who have o reputation to lesr, the- 
Congress will never be allowed to rnn its course for tbo Iwncfit 
of tectionahpn vote or party porpoises Again, if tbo Mn^snl- 
mans attend Congress meetings mroly tbo Congress shall 
be bonnd to bear ond to give carefnl consideration to jMui.nh 
man viowp, and arguments fonnded on facts and reasons are 
bound to prevail Assuming, however, that tha Oongross i» 
reduced to a rabblo mcoUng. which fa not probable, wl»y 
thon it will loso its position ana nobody will pay any atton 
tion to its resolutlous. 

The Mussulmans, however, instead of raising'pacnlo and 
imaginary ob^ctions from n distance should attend Congress 
meetings and see for themsoU'cs what fa going on In laeb 
meetings Indeod, they will find that oven when ono memifor 
puts forward cogent reasons In opposition to tbo proposal^ 
such proposal Is ovontuallv dropped. 

17 If the complaint in regard to tbo conduct roforred to 
in the objection bo correct, It may bo mentioned that such 
conduct is not pocuHar to any particular race. 

Indeod, I nave a proiontimont, that In the very near 
future ray cc^roligioni ts will not only join tbo Cougrcs 
moxoment, but tako aoUvu part in mouJtfing it and will deem 
it tbo highest price of their Civic life to bo permitted to- 
preside at its sittings 

Itisintho nature of things that persons of low origin 
bom and brought up In the otmosphoro of low morifa should 
cn finding thomsolvo suddcnlr clothed with the suthorltv 
of tlio bircar got their heads turned and l>c led into pl»' Ing 
tlio tyrant The le s the education thoy have received and 
the tnialler tbo einolnmcnts their po'la carry tho greater their 
tuperdhonni tho more marked Iheir contempt for other* 

( ringing to superior authoritr and lording it over the people 
viio have anvthing to do cfllclollr wiji them, arc the dl»- 
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^iTijTuisln’njT traifs of these pc'-ts of soeiety Persons of 

3iigh hirili and cuUurc, who ha\c scon hotter days and 
heker socictx, may somcfiinc*' he natnralh* inclined to 
{;t\c tho^-c superoilion^ ^.^rant‘' i '•cund thrashing so as to 
an.ahc ihcni rcinoinher it to the end cf thoir dais, and prcicnt 
them from rcicrkng to their c\il wais But persons ot high 
lartli and cnlturo nalnrilli recoil from doing ani tiling winch 
ma\ ■'aiour of inlgari'^m, and licnco their silent suilcnngs 
'Government has heon over rc.idi and willing to cheek high- 
handedness and in-nUing conduct on the pait of their native 
•^iihordinatc official Enropean<?, both oflicial and non- 
olhcial, lovers ot manliness and 3 ll^Uce as tliev arc, strongly 
slisapprovc their liehavioiir. But no Goiornmcnt, however 
watchful, and however anxioii'- it m i\ he, can poasihlv com- 
■plcLoh eradicate the evil, the true roi icdies for the removal 
of which are a^: follows Tlio ‘standard of education required 
of candid itcs for suhordniato offioinl post should ho gradually 
raised higher and higher sv n^ t<* compel the candidates to 
hav'O iKsttcr education and hotter culture, in order to make 
ihcni forgot the o\ il ‘5UI rounding's ot their previous life and 
to take to a hotter appreciation of the moral law of nature 
At the same time education should ho disseminated all over 
the l.iud, and the ‘Standard ot education of tlio masses ‘should 
ho graduili} and steadily raicod, so that tlio masses, armed 
avith tho weapon of Education, may not liavo nioekl} to 
5uhnut 10 pett} t;)rannios, hut mai Icnow how to protect 
ihoni'-elves against them and to bring tho ofionders to a 
jiroper sense of their puuincss and iho impiopriot}’- of their 
conduct b} means of union and the agitation of their grievan- 
ces, and in legally prov ocahlo cases by bringing the culprits 
to their well-deserved punishment 

All who believe in one God and acknowledge the Holy 
Prophet are trne believers The fundamental principles of 
Islam are few and simple Islam knows no castes and ought 
not to have divisions This is certainly against the spiiit of 
Islam. All true believers are equal. By Mussulman Law they 
can all eat with each other, nay more, they can eat with the 
followers of tho Groat Prophets on w'hom Revelation has des- 
'Cended. All Mussulmans can intermarry, nay more, Mussul- 
man males can marry females from the followers of the Great 


I 
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Prophets. Tet the dlflhront «ccts of Indian Mnsfnlinans ttUI 
Dot intermarry, even amongst themselvca Jt Is the duly of 
all tme believer* to edncato themselves, their 'vrivtt end their 
sons and their daughters so os to enable them to Imo^r God 
angbt Tot Ignorance is tho prevailing rnlo amongil Indian 
hlnssnhnana. Mussulman females are free Marriage is a 
contract In which the husband and the wife are parties. 
Pemales have independent property Yet amongst Indian 
Mussulman* there are freqnent cases of maUrcaniont of wives 
Tho Muijids ore places of worship as alio places for giving 
odnoation, and places of meeting for discussion of social and 
I political matters. Tot discussion and consideration and oi 
prcssion of opinions is on exceptional thing omongit Indian 
Mnssnlmans. Freedom of spooch and liberty of action consis- 
tent with n few fnndomentai and world rect^iiod principle* 
are tho birth-right of Mutsulmons Tot Iniuan Mnssnlmans 
are content to sit Idle To wlnt ont to the mlora tholr 
grievances and to oak roaress for thorn Is tho piivlloge of 
Mmsuolmans Tot Indian Mnssnlmans prefer to remain 
silent To bo active and to be onorgotie, to be ontorprisiog 
and to bo fearless, has been the oharaotorisUo of the fatthfal 
Tot Indian Mnssnlmans prefer to remain Indolent and apotho- 
tic Are not Indian ilussnlmans then to blame tbomsolvos ^ 
If tho Indian Mnssalmons oncosbalo ofl their lethargy and rid 
them elves of their apatliv If they unite together and levo 
each other, os members of tho ramo fold, as brothers of a Uni 
vcr-al Brotherhood mix with each other and intermarry, oJo- 
cato thcm*ol\o< and their Mves and children, and meet 
together and exchange opinion and voice their griev'anees, 
and generally endeavour to raise them elves and actively co- 
opomto in tho raising of tholr brethren, thor have under 
merciful Pn^dcnco ns bright a future l«foro them as thev 
had a glorious past. Tho Indian MuMoImans are n lifavo and 
generous race and it is uvtural that they should smart under 
tho rai fortunes that have o\‘ertaVen them and resent tho 
treatment that has l>cen and Is eitondeJ to them Hot cer* 
tainlv apathv and lotUacgy are not the means calculated to 
leinstalo them In anTthluv. HI c fheir former greatar** Hely 
ing, therefore uiwa mcrelfal Providenro and True Religion 
therefore upon merciful Providence and True Religion, and 
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placiRp; confidence in Almiglity God, the Creator of the 
Universe and the Dispenser of all things, they must rise 
equal to their present trials, and it is to be fervently hoped 
that tlie Denign Ruler may have mercy upon them and raise 
them again to piospeiit> and good fortune One of the 
obvious moans by which Indian Mussulmans can raise them- 
selves 13 education It is stated that there are five croies of 
\ Mussulmans in India It is further stated that the average 
' annual income per head of population in India is rupees 
twenty-seven If so, the average annual income of Indian 
' Mussulmans ought to be rupees one hundred and thirty-five 
; crores The Zakat or tax on this income at the rate ol two 
and a half per cent , comes to nearly rupees thiee crores. 
Making all possible allowances for those who may bo ex- 
empted from payment of Zakat, and for that purpose re- 
ducing it to one-tenth, we can have the splendid annual sum 
of rupees thirty lakhs, that is, at the rate of one anna per 
annum per head of Mussulmans in India, which is certainly 
not a very heavy average annual payment If all the ndian 
Mussulmans join together and xpluntanly contribute as above 
suggested, they will thereby bo fulfilling one of the mam 
commandments of Islam, and thus performing an act of duty 
With this magnificent sum, schools for primary, secondary, 
and highei education can he established and maintained, and 
in sucn schools educations as also food and clothing to 
students may be given, and there will, thus, every year, be 
maintained, lodged and educated thousands and thousands 
of Indian Mu^ssulman youth Government wiU have under 
the giant-in-aid rules, to contribute to this sum, and thus the 
total sum will be materially increased. If this system is 
established and continued, in jfche course of a few years, edu- 
cation will have permeated all ranks of Indian Mussulmans, 
and the condition of the whole body vvill have become so much 
improved as to be a matter for admiration What is wanted is 
voluntary performance on the part of all Indian Muasulmans of a 
strictly religious duty and on the part of the leaders co-opera- 
tion and good management, and is to be devoutly wished that 
Mussulmans in every part of India, instead of scouting the 
idea will allow good sense for once to overcome apathy and 
^ lethargy and give this suggestion a sympathetic consideration. 
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It may be observed here in passing that it is sometimes 
contended in disparagoment of the Indian Jlnisnlmans that 
“Islam 18 unfit to bo a moral code for a nation to hvo in " that 
“tho faith of Islam is inoompatiblo irith good Government 
nnd with the happiness of a people.” Both the abo\e ocensa- 
tiona are absolutely false In uot, the tenets of Islam are 
Inherentlv capable of good government, nnd good and bappy 
eabjocL, The very first and most fnndamental dootnno of 
Islam that there is no god bat God, that is but ono God, Is not 
only tbo tmo doeferino, but also binds the true bolloior to bo a 
respectable man, and, if Mnasnlmans have bocomo degene- 
rate it 18 not on account bnt in spite of Islam Another 
fandamontal dootrino is that of prajors Prayors hnng tbo 
human bolnu in personal contact with his Creator Another 
fundamental dootnno is that of observing fast which teaches 
men hr personal experience to think of tbo mlsenes of tbmr 
follow human beings Another fundamental doctrine is that 
of chanty, and which has boon admitted all over the earth 
and in all times to ht an oxcollont virtue. Another funda 
monUl dootrino is that of Ilaj, which opart from Its robgiotw 
benefit, has all the benefits of travel There is notbinc, therts 
foro In Islam to cause dogeneracr, on the other hand, there 
is everything In Islam to make Mussulmans loral subjects and 
good Citizens 

If you will look at tbe map of India you will find that 
India has the appearance of a one-legged hor>e, India has 
from time to time beon a prey to foreign in\*aslons from 
without and to internocino xrars within Famine periodically 
\ visits the land, and so does plague Engli h rule has, how 
e\or, stopped foreign in\a«ion, and tbo Pox BnUnnlca has 
put on end to internocino wars. * Western arts and \\c tern 
method are employed to prevent at all cicnts to check 

foniino and plague, to 1 oep them within gradoally diminish 
me limit* and under steadily inoroaring control it Is to j*o 
hoped that these monster evils will in tho near folure, 
completely laid at re I Tho resources of tlio c^nntrr are 
bcin" gradoally developed and its trade is iocrea Ing Pul He 
cxpendltore, however under British role is Inctea Ing hr 

loans and bounds far Ix^sond tho national income that is tl 

prosen reiU cd, or iba can tea onablr te cip w 
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TCfih/.ed in tho near future. The .a\ ora^o income per j'oar 
per hea-l of popul ilion it, in Eiij^land, £38(111115^-11^00 
pounds ‘^tcrlmfi; ) ; in France, £28 ( twonty-tlirco pounds 
s(cr]in<r ) j in Rut^Ji.i, over £9 ( nine pounds stoihiifi; ) in 
Tiirkci in Europe, ( £4 four pounds storlinp; ) ; nhilst in 
India, it IS ncirli R-: 27 ( t\icnt\-sovon rupeo's, ) or at Is-Id 
per Ilupco £lliG (one pound storlini; fourtcoa shillings 
and 0 pence ) Thus the averngo income per yoai por 
head ot population of India is about one ninotoonth of 
tho aicrago incomo per }oai por head of population m 
Engl ind : or in other uord^ «:o far as tho annual incomo is 
concerned nineteen tiinos) hotter olf than India or India 
is nineteen times ^^orso olf than England Again, tho 
popul ition of India is mo'^tlv agricultural Tlio ratio of toun 
population to counti V population in India is one to taolv'o, 
that i-s, tho agricultural population of India is tu'clrc- 
thirteenth of tho total population of tho countri' In 
England tho ratio ot town population to country popula- 
tion IS two to one, that is, tho agricultural population m 
Engl ind is only one-third of tho total populajfion of the 
country. Thus towm population, as coinparod to country 
population, IS in England 21 to 12, whist in India, it is 
1-12 ; 01 , m othor words, so far a'> tho latio of pioportion of 
town population to country population is concorned, England 
is 21 (twenty lour) tunes hotter off than India Again 
the population of 13riti->li Indi.i, is, in round uuinbors, 22 
■(twenty-two) croros whist the total luiponal taxation, in 
round numbers, is Ks 95 ( rupees ninety-hve ) crores, or, m 
round numbers, Rs i-8 ( rupees four md annas eight ) por 
head of population , and as tho .iverago annual income per 
head is Rs 27 (rupoos cwont} -seven i, tho percentage of 
taxation to annual mcomo is 4^ to 27, that is, sixteen-and-a- 
half per cent The population of the UniLod Kingdom is, in 
round nuuibeis about four croios, whilst the total Imperial 
taxatian is a little more than that of India and comes to 
?ibont Rs 25 { rupees twenty-five ) por head ; and as the 
average annual income per head is £, 63 , the percentage of 
taxation to income comes to about six per cent Thus, so 
fqx as the percentage of taxation to income is concerned, 
India IS tw'o-aud-a half times worse off than England More- 
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over, it is a ^rell knovm fact tbnt the same porcontapo of tax to- 
Incomo, when levied on persons hanng nood income? max 
ho eaail) l>OTne liy them and may not bo at oil folt by them 
when levied on persons having; poor or small incomes mav 
be heavili felt— tnaj oven bocomo vrhoUy 006031111)10, In 
fact, this incidence is now woU admitted lo tho ca*o of In 
come-tar, and it is for this reason that on lovyinp that 
tar incomes under a certain amount aro wholly crompled, 
and on incomes al)Ovc that amount and np to n certain 
amount, there is a sliding scalo put into operation. Thus 
the ratio of 161 por <^«nt of taxation to income in tho case 
of Indio, though norainallv onlv two-and-a-half times higher 
than tho ratio in tho caso of England, Is in incidence, con 
sidemblv more hoavy, and India Is Ihoroforc, in reaHtv, con 
Biderablv worse off than that ratio indicates. Again in 
tho year 1846-50, tho population of British India was about 
fifteen croTO', whilst tho cipondlturo was about twenty 
eevon crores. In tho year 1894 ^5 tho population was 
about twenty two croros, whilst tho exponditnro wo? about 
ninety fivo croros Tho inoroaso, in popnlallon therefore 
was about fifty por conL, whilst the Incroa o in taxation 
was about tlirce hundred and fifty por cent, that I' the 
growth of exponditnro was obout seven time? tlio growth 
of population Daring tho ^anio period tho charges of 
collection rO 0 from f 06 to 9 75 that i«, more than fifty per 
cent tho exponditnro on civil ndminbtrnlion ro*o from 6 
to 14 b3 that is, moro than J:iO por cent and tho expcnditnro 
on Army ro*o from 1189 to 21 81 that i«, more than 213 
por cent. Again tho estimated debt of Bntish India for 
tho }ear i? £127 (one hundred and twontv •oven nillllon 
pemnds ) whilst that of Great Britain m £7Gd f six hundred 
and sixty million ponnds) Thn-* tho India debt is nlwal 
onc-fiflh of the Bnti^h debt, whil«t tho capacity of Indl* for 
repayment of debt as jndged by tho avenge anneal income 
per fitod of population is only one nincleentli- Again, tho 
debt of Great Britain In tnc rear 187*) was jC7bO(?o\cn 
hundred and ©ighlr million pounds ) j of India £180 (one 
homlred and thirty million pounds ) Thus from the year 
1875 to tho year 1885 tho Brill h debt i? rcdac'd by £120 
(ono hundred and twenty million pounds ) | whilst that jS 
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India, only 3 ( throo million pounds) Again iho rate of* 
interest on public loan in England, in Iho voar 1875, ivas 31 
( three and one-fourth ) per coni, ; in India, 4 ( four por 
cent,) and theio is still a corro'sponding dilioronco in favour 
of England and against India Again, Great Britain 
annually pa^*;, bv uar of intcro<;t Ills Od ( twolvo ^hillings 
and nine ponce ) per head ; and, as the juorago annual in- 
come per head is £a3 in England, the proportion of interest 
to incomo is ncarh two per cent, India annually pais, by 
wai of interest annas three and pies nine per head , and as 
the n\eragc annual income per licad is Us 27 m India, tho 
population of interest to luconic is nearly 1 por cent Thus a 
British subject, nlio, so f ir as 1 iin average iiieoinc is concern- 
ed, IS ninotocn times bettor oil than a British Indian subject 
has to pay, bv Ava\ of intoicst of nation. il debt, only two por 
cent, out of his nvor.ago income, uliilst an Indi.an subject, who 
so far .IS hi'' a\orngc income is concorned, is ninotooa times 
uorso oil: th.an .a British subject, lias to pa) one por cent, th.i6 
is, in this respect also, is nine times worse oil than British 
subject Again the Iniporial ovpondituro of the United 
Eingd om has risen from 81 ( Eight} one million pounds ) in 
the }ear 1881 to 04 ( nlnet^ four nnllions ) in the a oar 1805 
The .addition is caused, fur the most part; by an increase of 
the na\al and militari from 25 ( Twenty five ) to 38 ( Thirty 
eight millions ) an exceptional and temporary measure. 
The charges of the n.ation.al debt have decreased from 28 
(twenty eight) to 25 (twenty five millions), .and the debt 
itself from 770 (seven hundred and seventy millions) to 660 (six 
hundred and sixty millions ) The Imperial expenditure of 
India has risen from 71 >( seventy one) crores in the year 
1861 to 944 ( ninet} four .and a half crores ) in the year 1894, 
The charges on the national debt have, contrary to wbat has 
happened in England, instead of decreasing, risen from 
485 ( four crores .md eighty five lacs of rupees ) in the year 
1881 to 512 ( five crores and twelve lacs ) in the year 1894 
and the debt itself has incro.ased from the year 1884 to the 
year 1894 as follows, that is, permanent debt in India from 
93 ( ninety three crores ) and odd to Us 104 ( one hundred 
and four crores and odd ) and permanent debt in England 
'Jfrom 69,271088 ( sixty-nme millions and odd ) to Rs. 
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114^005,825 ( ono Imndrod fourteen million^ and odd >- 
Again tho total land according to the ffnr\*ej’ of India 
la 539,848 840 ( fivo hundred and thirtj nine and odd ) 
Of this land aot^llr cropped is 195,600o88 curront follows 
thirty ralllions and odd available for ouUlvation 99 
( ninety nine millions and odd ) not available for raltivatton 
118 ( ono hundred and thirteen millions and oild ) Foro'ts 
( 62 sixty two millions ). Tho avomgo incident of Govern 
ment Rovonuo per cultivated area is ono mpCK> throo annus 
and two and two fifths pios. Tho population of Bntish India 
is 22 ( twenty two croros ). Tho average acreage under food 
crop is I8 60 ( oighlcon croros and odd) The avongo of 
food crops por acre both Imgatod and unimgntod Is 0 Bl 
ton or 694 (air hundred and ninety four pounds) The 
total of food crop la 57G ( fivo croros aevontv air hes tonsl 
The averago consurapbon of food-grains por head of tho 
population por annum is 5®^ lbs ( fi\e hundred and clghtv 
fivo pounds ) or por day 1 60 lbs ( ono pound and six tenths 
pounds h Tho total consumption la 5 77 ( fivo croros and 
seventy aoven lacs tons 1 It Is clear, from the alwro foots 
and figures that India is a very poor counti^ with but few 
manufacture tha India are a poor nation, living from hand 
to mouth— indeed aomo of them octnnlly starving anil manv 
of thorn having Imroly ono meal q day that tnxatnn Is 
vorr hoii'T that ohargos for vollrction and tho cost of 
administration, both civil and militnrr, have lncrea"cil far 
leyond tlio capacity of mooting them that, notwithstan 
ding tho heav*y taxation, tho national debt — spcciallr the gold 
debt and tho charges to moot i‘urh doht are alcadlly 
incroa Ing 

That tho Indians arc a poor people that thev are 
overtaxed that tho (Ivil and JlUitary oxponditnro of India 
jscico ivo, that tho drain from India Is of a ruinous rharae- 
tor that both jusllco and self interest demand of onr rulers 
that native lalnjur should bo more and more aul tltntcd for 
foreign lal>onrnnd that all unprwlnrlivorTpcndilaro ho ild l>o 
aloppod the following from extracts from tho apcochci and writ 
ing> of Lnglish Statesmen them dve make al undantlr clear 

Mr Bright In tho lion o of Commons, Hth Inna 
1858 — 
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“The cultivators of the soil, the great body of the popula- 
tion of India are in a condition of great impoverishment of 
great dejection and of great suffering." 

Lord Lawrence in 1864 ; — 

“The mass of the people enjoy only a scanty subsistence ” 
Lord Lawrence, before the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons in 1873 * — 

‘ The mass of the people of India are so miserably poor 
that they have barely the means of subsistence " 

Major Baring, Finance Minister of India, in his budget 
speech 1882, after stating that the average income per annum 
per head of population in India is Rs 27, says “ It is suffi- 
ciently accurate to justify the condition that the tax paying 
community is exceedingly poor^' 

Ml Gladstone in the House of Commons, lOtb May 1870 
said that “India was too much burdened 

Mr Bright, m his speech at the Manchester Town Hall, 
11th December 1877 : — 

“ I say that a Government . which has levied taxes till it 
can levy no more, and which has borrowed more than all that 
it can levy . " 

Mr Gladstone in the House of Commons, 30th June 
1893 

“ The expenditure of India and specially the Military 
Expenditure is alarming 

Lord Salisbury “ India must be bled " 

Lord Sali'^bury, Secretary of State for India, Minute 
29th April 1875 ' — “where (in India) so much of the levenue is 
exported without a direct equivalents^ 

Mr Bright in the House of Commons 24th June 
1858 — “We must in future have India governed, not for a 
handful of Englishmen . 

Sir George Wingnte in “ A few words on our Einancial 
Relation with India " 1859 ’ — 

“They (the taxes not spent in India) constitute, an 
absolute loss and extinction of the whole amount withdrawn 
from the taxed country " 

Mr. Fawcett, in the House of Commons, 5th Mar 
1868 s— 
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had well said that tbo bano of our srsicm 
■pros that the advontafjos wore reaped bj one class and the 
work was done bj anotbor* 

196^^ of the Honso of Lords, lltb March 

“I must Bay that wo have not fulfillod our duty or tbo 
promises and enpigoments which wo havo made ” 

Sir Qoorgo Wingato in “A Few Words on our Financial 
Relations with India 1859 — 

* Such IS the nature of tho tribute we have so long exacted 
nem India • 

From this explanation some faint conception mar be 
“T? T cruel crushing oSbet of tbo tnbuto upon India 
Tho Indian tnbuto whothor wolchod in tbo scales of imtico 
or Viewed m tho light of our own interost, will bo found to bo 
ttt \ irianco with humanity witli common souso ■' 

Lord Htrington Seorotarr of State for India, m tbo 
House of Commons I8rd Angust 1883 — 

“ Tho Goromment of India cannot nfTord to spend inoro 
than tboT do on tho ndministrotlon of tho conntrr ond if tbo 
country is to bo bettor govornod, that can only l*o done by 
tbo oraplormont of tbo best and mostintolbgontof tho natiros 
in tho soraico ” 

“ Lord Randolph Churchill, Socrotary of State for India 
In a letter in the Trcnwiry 1886 — 

** Tho position of India in rolntion to taxation and tho 
sources of pul lie rorenuo is \ory peculiar from tlio character 
of tho Government which is in tbo bands of foreigners who 
hold all tho principal adrainistratUe offices and form bo largo 
apart of tbo \rmv The impatiouco of the now taxation 
which will havo to ho borno wholly aa n con^cqocnco of tbo 
foreign rule impo^ on tho countrv and virtually to meet 
Additions in charge an Ing outside of tbo country would con* 
atitnto a political danger tho real magnitude of which It to 
Ijo feared is not all opproclatod b^ persons who baip no 
Iroowlcdgo of or concern in tbo Government of India, lot 
■which tbcHO respen iblo for that Oorornmont have long 
regarded os of tbo most fenons order** 

The table recently prepared hr ilr W Jlartln^VooJ 
formerly Editor of tho “Times of India'* wbojo Lnowlcd-o of 
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Indian finance and economic'^ I's sui passed b}' few, and \vb(» 
m Ins retirement still takes a deep and alndini^ interest in 
Indi in ilj'nrs pivos the financial condition of tlio conntr} at 
I irlinoc <0 well that I \m11 leprodueo it lioro for } onr m- 
lorinntion. 

A^nin m tho word" of niiotlicr Jilnf^lislinian, money is 
Icavmji; tlio oonntri without oommoicial “cquunlent" to the 
tune of -C-i'iOOOOOO (iwciit\-fi\c millions pound") joarh or if 
■von tike tiic present fall of tho rupee into consideration then, 
to the tunc of forty miJIions pounds i carh . In short, it is 
clonr ns )hi-"i1i1o tint tho alnlit} of fho country to hear any 
fresh i i.vuuni i" oxhamtod, and an} further burden on tho 
tn\-pncr" would "impl} break tlioir back — a dangerous con- 
sequence' to bo avoided it all ha/aird Yot it is stated tli.it tho 
incli.in should remain "iknt, forsooth hccauso it will lie an act 
of dl"lo^.alt\ to dneuss aye c\on to discuss malo}aland 
constitutional manner with the he"t of motives, lionomahlc m 
thennohes and calciil itcd to ciisiiro tho s.ifcty of tho country 
and the nniiitonanco of the British rule in India, moderate 
mea"urc>. of lofoim It is true that English lulo in India has 
done much for India, but much more } ct remain to bo dono 
mid it IS a matter of CYtremo surprise as well as of deep 
regret tint the sort of suporcihous objection above referred 
to comes from pooplo who to say the le.ist of it ought to know 
better With the above facts and figuies, and it is certaiuly 
not .an ovordiawn. pictuio glaring m thoir faces, all true 
lovers of tboir country, and nil its inhabitants, and all its 
rulers possessing tlio most ordinary common sense, if they 
h.nvc even a sp.ark of humanity loft "in them, ought to bestir 
tlionnclvcs and leaving aside all difiereucos arising from 
difference of raco or creed and forgetting even jUbt resent- 
ment, if there is any, jom with tlioir fellow countrymen m 
the movement — sober and tomperate — as it is expressly or- 
ganised for the amelioration of the country, of their country- 
men themselves included. The objectiomsts should remember 
that even, the most honest and the best regulated administra- 
tion has constant need of proper criticism even, at the best of 
time For all Governments are, in their nature, monopolists, 
and as such h.ive constantly to bo watched and warned In 
India, moreovei, on account of its foreign character it is 
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excc^aively Imrcaucratio mow tlion other Qovommonts lo 
tio ^orld ore, and henco the grenlor neccsaity for constant 
TratcWnl crjbdfm on tho part of the pooplo Tho Goremmoat 
of Indio moreover consittinR oo it does of capoWe nnd xToli 
meaning gentlemen, is from the nature of its poslfaon ond con 
ititution, between two conflicting interests, tho interests of 
England and tlio interests of Indio and It is tho saorod dutj* of 
oil lojoll Indian subjects to strongthon tho hands of Goiommont 
of India in its laudable efforts to obtain financial jostico for 
India by moral support of tho United Indian Notion and 
judged irom tho point of view heopmg aloof from tho Congress 
mo\emonti8 notonly undesirable but may even merit con ure 
If the shor sketch abov'O gi\on of tbo finaminl 
result of tho British administration In India for the country 
odI) bo correct wo are nocessanly forced to ask * if thoru iw 
tho result in tlio green loaf what will they do In tlio drr 
wood And rot Indian Mnsaulmana still hold aloof nhko 
from western education and from those political movemonta 
among our coontmnon to which wostom education has given 
n 0 and when appealed to they talk of dlfflcnUle* In llioir 
wav and a k for special cncouragemont, and special facilities 
nnd pccial priWlcgcs. ** 'special enconracoment to onv 
cla i said tho Education Commission **i8 in iliolf an c\dl, 
and it 'rill bo a soro reproach to tho Jlussulnians if tlio j ndo 
they ho\o shown in other matters docs not st r them up to a 
course of lionouroblo octmty to a dotomiinatlcm that what 
over tholr Imckwardne^s jft tbo pa t they will not uffor 
thcmsolves to l>o outslnppcd In tbo future i to a convirtion 
that self help nnd solftacrifico nro at onro nobler principJn of 
conduct and sure paths to worldlv success than sectarian 
roservo or tho hope of czceptlonnl indnlgcnco' 

Indeed it will bo n happy day for India when tho d« | n>- 
portlon Itctwccn the blahomodana who coght to lo at school, 
and tlio^e who aro actually at school, is reduced to hmest 
po* ibio minimum, and the Indian JIu snlmaD*, ns a IkhIv 
tnako It a point to educate their children and nctiveU co- 
operate in all the public nio\cmonLs In the countrv gone ally 
nnd «pcciallv our good Congress the germ of foture 
fp4lerat'*d parliament with hearts bone t, tmn and nn olfl h 
and jiarticlicito in onr great Woodies 1 atlle Jubilee and 
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freedom and specially make a beginning now wben’ ^ all 
minor sources of anxiety are overshadowed by tbe cloud' now 
impending over onr beloved land in which we too plainly 
discern tho glooDiy spectre of famine frowning down upon, 
a teeming, frugal and ceaselessly industrious population'^ 
and join in askiiig a redress at the hands of Government and 
in expressing disapproval of the mistaken system, whereby 
the entire resources of 220 millions of people are placed at 
the disposal of able and well meaning men who are nevei the- 
less foreigners, who can not in the nature of things sufficiently 
and adequately appreciate the wants, the nece^^sities, tho real 
condition of the people over whom they rule, and are natural- 
ly though unconsciously drifting to the conclusion that India 
is to bo ruled for the glory of Great Britain and not for tho 
good of hei own people That this system is a mistaken one 
and that a stiong financial check is necessary is now admitted 
by eminent Englishmen themselves Lord Welby, President 
of the Royal Commission now sitting, sajs s “Sir David 
Barbour made a criticism, which I think all officers connected 
with Einancial departments must" allow as a criticism, of 
general application, namely, that sufficient attention is not 
given by the departments in India to the financial question 
They hardly appreciate the gravity of it, and do not forecast 
what the financial effect of the measures on which they are 
bent may be That, of course, is a defect common to all 
Governments _ The heads of different departments very 
seldom take a general view of the effect of their administra- 
tion. They are anxious to carry out measures which they 
think are important ” Sir David Barbour sa^ s, “ Icertainly 
think something is very desirable, that which would ensure 
greater attention being paid to financial consideration m 
connection with the Government of India I think it would 
be better for India, better all round, if more attention were 
given to the financial question and if we went more slowly in 
periods of great apparent financial prosperity.". Sir Auckland 
Colvin agrees with Sir David Barbour in this opinion Lord 
Welby further says t “ The point of Sir David Barbour's criti- 
cism, I think, might be put thus : that in a country like 
India where deficits are more dangerous than they would be 
here, where new taxation is more difficult than it would be 
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hero, tbe Qovonamcnt os a wHoIo does not rJvo snffioiv 
attontjon to what mar be tho financial rosnlts of 
which it adopts.* Wneroapon Sir Auckland Oblvin remarks 
“ I agroo ontirolj' to that, that in a country whoro tho tax 
jmyer is an alien, and js not »blo to make bis voice directly 
heard, tho noed of givinc close attouhon to economy m 
■adirimatmtion is greater than it would othorwiso ba* hrom 
these roninrics coming as they do from anch high authorities 
thia Congress wiU porfectly 3 ast{fiod in coming to tho con 
elusion tbot “ tho discussion npon the Budget, wth in India 
and Parliament, needs to ho converted from n force into a 
roali^ and that all thiolung and rtJn unahlo men will bo 
^usUnod in expecting all tho races lubabitmg British India 
to join tho Congress and oo-oporato with U in the canso of 
their country and of thomsolres Indeed, I havo a prcionti 
mont, that in tho vorj near future m) co-rclIgionists will not 
onl} join tho Oongnws inoTOmonL but take actlvo ^rt In 
moulding it and will doom it tho highest price of thofr Civio 
lifo to bo porraitted to preside at its sitting 

I DOW come to the most olxorJing topio of the bear 
After a lapse of twenty years, famine has again o\*ertakort a 
greater part of tho country Tho insufficiency of rain f«ll 
in Bohar in tho hiorth West provinces in thoPoujab, In 
^ta of Central India m many districts of Bombay and 
iXadras and in 3fisore hai already Jod to distress among 
thOiO elapses who Imhituallv liv« from hand to moutlu The 
cultivators, whi>so impovonabed condition is well known, 
aro the greitcst aaffbrors 2iext como tho class of rniall 
orti nns and wCnvor* and then tho day labourcra who bsrrly 
eko out on anna per Jar as wage* Tho prices of food-gnini 
in over) one ol tho aEQictod tracts wont up high, in rooio 
eases 50 nnd 100 per cent. This occurronco wa in>st 
unu unk It has seldom happened tbit at tho \*ery loginning 
of the season of scarcity prices of whest, rice, bajn nnd 
Towan h«ro gone upso high as has l»ecn tho case at pre^onL 
That iUcU a coudiUou of afijlrs should Lave crcited I snlc 
ond led cv en to looting and rioting as In bholapur, in 
end eI*owhcre is not uninlolligino. The people eem to la\o 
been fnghtened at tho insufBdcno/ of foo*l grain- They 
oatoraliy tlwu lit that If a hmited stivik of grain, a tho \ -ry 
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commencement of tbo scaicitj', should raise prices so high, 
•uhat might happen when the season advances and tlio stocks 
are exhausted ^ No doubt, the first impulbO was to cui'^o the 
Bania grain-dealer and la} on his head all theii woes But 
as the panic subsided and as it became known that Govern- 
ment would spare^ no ofiorts to relievo the disticssod, vhilo 
the long arm ot chanty may be expected to loyally assist the 
efiorts of the State, prices woat down a little This may bo 
taken as the situation at present The ivockly official reports 
show that upwards of two lakhs of the persons in various 
parts ot the country are already employed on relief work, and 
that as veal: after week adv.inccs the number mil swell till 
at last it may reach a maximum in April and May, the number 
of vhich it lb impossiblo to forecast at present JSvory presi- 
dential and provincial Government has been straining its 
nerve to do its level best to cope with the distress which 
really bespeaks well of the humanity of our Government 
British civilisation could not tolerate famine And the head 
of the State has already declared from his place in the Coun- 
cil Chamber tliat his Government will endeavour to save life 
at all cost and all hazard Lot us all devoutly hope that it 
miy bo so able to achieve its noble intention witlioiit indul- 
ging in hope or prospect not founded on the realities or 
circumstances prevailing in the country To entertain 
sanguine prospects which may not only bo not realised but 
which may end in heavy mortality, otherwise proven tible, 
would be grievous For when we recall to mind the disas- 
trous mortality which took place m 1877-78, when, accor- 
ding to official accounts, over 50 lakhs of human beings 
perished, wo can not but contemplate with the gravest 
apprehension what may befall unhappy India at this dismal 
juncture, should the efforts and energy of the State, with all 
the ample resources and most perfect organisation at its 
command, be found to be not so satisfactory as the people 
have been led to expect I do not mean to say that these ef- 
forts and energies will be wanting But it is not unhkely 
that, here and there, owing to more sanguine estimates 
of food and fodder and other optimistic views, the same care 
and attention m^ not be paid You may have on paper 
the most perfect Famine.Gode , but, unless those entrustedi 
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mth ita Tror)a, from the highest to the lowest, do not fall 
short in carrying out its provisions by a variety of causes, it 
as nut unhkely that mortality, otherwise provontlblo, may 
ensure It is, therefore, the duty of ovorv cltiion and public 
bod\ to heartily second the efforts of our benign rulers lu 
eavfnglifo The Press, too is doing an invaluable service 
In placing before tbo public from day to day all Intolllgonco 
regarding the famished In vanous parts of the coaatr^ It 
IS discharging a noble duts worthy of its sacred fnnutions, 
and wo can not liut express our graUtodo to it for Us enter- 
pnso which enables U to ^ivo such wide pubhcitr to all 
intolllgonco in connexion intb the famine. Its argus ores 
•can detect nogleot, ladifforonce or mlsmanagomoat any- 
where, and enable the authorities concerned to let matters 
right ut once The primary and ossontial fonction is to see 
that relief IS giron in time, that it is not allowed to lie too 
late when it ma\ l>ocomo impossible to save live* 

That the Govoroment, os the Hon'blo Mr Woedburn 
observed the othor da\ is in ft liottoc position tcnlay to cope, 
and copo cffecti\oU, with famine than it mu 20 jears ago, 
IS no doabt perfectly true We have had two orOros of 
irrigation works and «oi on croro<» of protective railwars coos 
tmeted since 1880 out of tho Fomino Fund Facilities of 
communication h»\o Iwon \asth increa od manr a tract of 
tho country has licon brought witbm tho radius of oar 
railways both trunk and hraneb. Ml these aro assuring 
olcmonts m connection with tho present famine which were 
wanting In 1877 78 Bat, wldlo admitting thcsO facts, wo 
should not forgot that despite branch or feeder railways, 
do pUo increased comraunicatlons, despite othor facilities of 
transit, if there bo no snfllcicot food-stock in tho country 
to inoro from tho lueality whoro It mar l>o ft fmrplo ago to 
one where it mar 1 h 3 most sranted thoa tho'C oppliancf and 
ro nurcos are unWppilr of no avail 

Thus tho most ire Ing qne tion of the hour I not irri 
gation or nlllTra^ hnt tho •took of food in tho C'>anlry J or 
\cnr own proiinco I was rej Iced to see the o d-ivfrom 
tho note i *ced Iv sour jmUic'^pmto 1 and rncruotle 
Lieutenant Qov'rmor that though there was an Insnfi lenrv 
of rice, the surplus of tho Buruo croj>s, plas Iraportatiua* ffitn 
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Singapur and Saigou, might ho able to supply it. The Upper 
Provinces, under the ablo administratorship of the equally 
'Cncrgctic Sir Antony j\Iacdonnon, are a wheat consuming 
country' Though wlieat has been less exported from those 
provinces last } cai for purposes of exports, it la not impossible 
that there may yet be a deficiency and if that is so, wheat 
may be iinpoitod from Persia, and Russia and even America 
though at a dear rate Thus the v ants of that populous, but 
•very poor, province might bo fairly supplied It is needless 
for mo to inform you that the R AV Provinces and Oudh 
have a population numbeiing croios But it is so poor on 
the whole that according to the weekly reports the largest 
number of poisons gratuitous!) reliev’’od are to bo found in 
that province, and it also has the largest uumbci of poisons 
cinplo) ed on relief woiks But as rogaids the iood-supply of 
the Ccntial Piovincos, Bomba), nid Madras, I have not 
yet noticed full and detailed offici il estimates being placed 
before the public and if that is so, I hope it will soon bo done, 
for you will agree that an approximate knowledge of the 
stock vastly helps private enterprise and private charity 
between them to import gram and pour it into those locali- 
ties where it is most needed 

But, this question of the stock of gram shows clearly 
that India lives from hand to month A leading weekly 
journal in Bomba), the “Champion, gave statistics a few 
weel^s ago, based on the figures of the outturn ot food per 
acre as given by the Pamme Commissioners, showing that 
with a population of 22 crores in Biitish India, the total 
quantity ot food required, at the rate of Ihs per day per 
head, was 5,80 croies of tons, while the actual outturn of 
food-crops could not be estimated at more than 5 76 croie tons 
taking 18,6 0 crore acres as the whole area cultivated for 
these, and computing the outturn at 3 1 ton or 694 lbs per 
acre These statistics would lead us to infer that the out- 
turn of food ]ust sufficed for the population But there is 
an average export of 25 lakhs of tons beyond the sea If 
these exports were taken into account, the qnantitv actually 
retained for home consumption would be pioianto diminished, 
that IS to say, Awhile the food leqniied w’as 5 bO croie tons, 
the quantity available was only 5 51 This .would signify; a 
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deficjoncj of 29 Ijilis of tons ttIucIi \TonId mean insuffi 
eienoy of gram for a croro of the popnlation. If those- 
statistics arc wholly or oven approrimntoly correct and 
TTO bavo no reason for thinking they aro not as tlioy nro 
fonndod on ofBdtl fi^roi^ you may imngino, how penlous is 
tho situation- The bte Sir Jamei) Laird obsor\cd that 
India had no food stock surplus to lost e\‘on for ton days 
Sinco ho mado that statement which has no\or hcen con 
tradicted, popnlation has tosU} increased, while tlio oroa 
nnnunllT cultivated for food-crops is liaroly onongh A 
further comparison shows that tlio area sown for non food 
crops is relatively larger, as may he seen from tlio following 
table 

In crorea of acres. Porcentago of 

1880-8L 1804 95 Increase 


Total food crops 16 62 18.62 12 

Total non food crops 2 15 8ii0 81 

Thus while tho acreage of food-crops liss only iocrensed 
12 per cent^ in Hftcen ^cars, tho acroago of nonfood crops 
has increased 81 per cent or olmo^t donblod Tliongh it is a 
matter ol i-oti faction to know that the area for morchantBllo 
crop« has incrca«cd almost dooHo that tho area for food-eorp^ 
should not show the omo growth is a matter not onU fi’T 
regret hut for deep reflection 1 s t \cn ODO interested m tho 
hotter wcllaro of tho country so far as tho annual fo-jd 
supplies aro concerned 

To u again, it is a fartbor matter of regret that tlio 
sult*‘titntion of tho v tern of pa' mg Uio land ro'cnuo In cash 
for that in kind is fio' log its pcmicicus cfii'ct on oor rroL. 
"Whatmer may IfO tho Dicnts of the cash synlom it Is to le 
feared It Is not cxaclls oiteJ to t'e cultivators of the 
conntn The ktiifi sjs cm provloasly In \oguo wa anh^niatlo 
In its jnadence, and far was most ctmducl'o to Uio happl- 
nc s of the iwoL M hates cr tho condition of tho rnTw ho 
had tcougb food grain to last him for domr-«tlc consomptlon 
If tho crop was li» annas he paid In pTopertlon to the state In 
kind If it was 6 annas tho proporticn to to paid to the 
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State would diminisli. Thus, the State dues fluctuated ac* 
cordinsj to the condition of the crops, while the factor of food 
for annual domestic consumption remained constant This 
system, in a great measure, tended to alleviate distress at the 
veiy outset of the scarcity The cash system is wanting in 
this element and so far is defective. 

This leads me, to rivet your attention on the great dangei 
looming in the near future in connection with our agrarian 
problem. It is, I admit, a gigantic problem and has been 
staring our rulers in the face for many a year past. Now and 
again palliatives have been applied by names of legislation. 
But palliative measures, you will admit are, after all, no per- 
manent solution of the problem A broad, comprehensive, 
and practical solution is imperative, and it will require the 
highest experience and statesmanship to devise a remedy 
which may cure the disease, which is growing year 
by year and deepening in its intensity. I entreat yon 
all to reflect on this grave situation, for, to my mind, the 
greatest danger to our coxmtry, in the near future, is what 
may arise from agrarian agitation. There is nothing like the 
rebelhon of the lielly Government has been for years most 
unwisely spending millions against the so-called external 
danger. The expenditure is said to be an insurance against 
invasions, and yet we have a terrible invasion arising from 
hunger within the country itself, while there is no serious 
eflbrt yet made to build an insurance against such internal 
danger This must be, to all of us, a matter of the deepest 
regret Let it be our endeavour, to the best of our power and 
ability, to assist the Government in its arduous task by 
suggesting suitable remedies. Two years ago. Sir Antony 
Macdonnell, as the Home Secretary of the Government of 
India, infornied the public, from his place in the Supreme 
Legislative Council, that Government had on the anvil such 
‘ a broad and comprehensive solution of the agrarian difficulty. 
Let us hope that, as soon as the hands of the Government are 
free from famine, it may devote all its ability and energy'^on 
this important topic. Let it be the good fortune of our present 
Viceroy, the liberal and sympathetic Earl of Elgin to inau- 
gurate such a practical agricultural reform as may restore 
agricultural prosperity to India and extricate her royts from. 
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th«r present impoverUhod and distressed sltnatlon and earn 
for his lordship a deep and lasting gratitude 

The next subject of Importanoo is that of the growing 
expenditure of the Administration, both In its Civil and Mill 
BranolL 

The famine has conolusively demonstrated, bojond edl 
other facts and all other statlstios, the oxistonco of the 
TOvertr of India to whioh onr patnotio Grand Old Ma n, Mr 
Dadabhai Naorojl, has boon persistently drawing tho sorlons 
attention of onr rulers. That one main sonreo or that poverty 
u the annual drain of mllUoiis of the national wealthy is now 
admitted everywhere. None can deny the fact, however 
plausibly it may be eiplainod away I^en we come to 
analyse the cause of that drain, we are oonfrontod with tho 
enormous erpendlturo inourred In England on civil and 
military persons, Indu office ostablishmonis, and what are 
generally called, Homo Obarges. More or less thoy are un- 
doubtedly tho outcome of the costly foreign agency In the 
administration a subject on which tho Congws has continued 
to express its omphatio opinion from timo to timo daring tbo 
twelve years of Iti crlstenco I do not propose to enter bore 
into tho details of tbis gra\e economlo pbenomenon Bnt to 
ns it II a mattor of some latlsfaction to know that, in respect 
to the costliness of the administration, tboro is now sitting a 
Koyal Commusion to invesHfrato tbe whole subject, a Cornmli 
Sion which is the direct fruit of tbe agitation by this Con 
gro 3, and by none more than Mr Dadabnal Naorojl and Sir 
William WMdorbnm Non© can deny that, hut for their 
stronnons exertions in Parliament to have thisOommifsIon ap* 
pointed, India to-day would have boon itUl without any ioqm 
ry Ths last ono wai In 1874 Bat the Fawcett Committee ai 
Tras calJod, conolnded its sUtlngi without a report. Tbli 
Commission, bosrover, has bad now thirty ilttingi and has 
already recorded tho ovidence of expert officials both In 
active omploT and la retirement. Among the latter are two 
dtitinpuisnea ex Finance MinUtors, Sir DaWd Barl>onr and 
Sir Auckland Colvin, and Captain IIcxL It is a gratl 
fication to »ee from their evidence that they have made oot 
a strong case for greater control over tlie erpemlltare 
of the Government of India, eipe lallv military and nnVal { 
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the (wo cx-rin:’nco Minisiers nrc of opioioii thnt, a 
pro mililnry Vjccro), the clmncos rf liis dominating; his 
\Oiolo Conucil and incurring any ninotinfc of military 
exfonditnre of an irrespon-'ildo chnrnctor, in lengno with 
(he inih{ar\ element in the Excentivo Council, arc man}- 
V Inch can be hardly «aid to ho conducive to the interests 
ol the already ovorhurdened taxpayers These retired 
cfncinls ha\c aho given their opinion that the limits 
of taxation ha\ c been already strained and pointed out the 
danger of further taxation Sir David Barbour again has ad- 
mitted that Parliamentary control over all expenditure, ns 
wise!} sug£ic=tcd hy Sir William Wcddorlnirn is expedient 
He will not, hovcver, give his unqualified concurrence 
to the scheme which requires modification. So far, it may 
bcob^^crvcd that the evidence is satisfactory and in the 
verv direction the Congress has for 5 car*: been pointinj^ out 
Again, it mnst he said that the evidence of Sir Edwin 
C(^lcu has completely established the contention of the 
Congress regarding tho appalling growth of niilitar} expendi- 
ture, even after making all allowances for noccssar} and 
unnv'oidahlc increases Mr. Stephen Jacob, too, whoso 
evidence was cxlnustivo, has made out a ease ns to the 
unfair character of expenditure which tho Homo Office foists 
on India You are awaro that the Congress, as well as tho 
Government of India, are at one on tho question of the 
apportionment of Homo Charges And Mr Jacob’s evidence 
is therefore eminently satisfactory in this respect Lot 
us, gentlemen, do all in our power to further strengthen 
the hands of onr Indian Government hy once more placing 
on record our opinion regarding tho financial in3ustice from 
which India has been suffering for many years past If 
the Royal Commission does nothing else hut recommends 
a fair apportionment of the charges to ho borne by India 
and England respectively, it will have rendered the greatest 
service to this countr)' and justified its appointment 
Lastly, it is a pleasure to notice that thanlcs to the persistent 
efforts of the representatives on behalf of India — Sir W - 
Wedderburn and Messrs. Dadabbai Naoroji and Caine — 
the Commission has at last allow'ed reporters to attend its 
sittings ‘Publicity adds to the value of public enquiry. The 
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Congress owes a deep debt of gmtitiido to the e gentlemen 
for ueir disinterested exertions thron^ont in this matter 
l»e me add hero that nay indofatigablo friend Mr D E. Wooha 
has been dected br tbo Bombay Prcsidoncv Ap«ocmHon 
to proceed to England and to giro his ovidenco before tbo 
Boyal Commission, and I have no dembt whatever that 
toalons and hard working os ho has been threnghout his 
life in the cause of car cooutry and a master ns ho is of 
the facts and figorca regarding Indian finance, his evddonco 
mil be of verv groat Uio to us and ossist the Cotnmifsion m 
coming to the right conclnslon 

I wilj now proceed to another important topic on which 
not on^ the Congress has expressed its own views, but 
©very Provindal X^fereuce in the connfar has done tho 
same I moan tbo reform, which is absolutely necessary 
and oxpedioot, in connection with the discussion of Imperial 
and rrovinold Budgots Though wo all approciato tho 
prinlogo conforrod on tho expanded Logislntivo Councils 
to dise^ the budget, tboro is no power to move amondmonts 
and vote on it So far all lifo is token out of those budget 
debates. And for all practical purposes, tho discussion is 
purely academia Though this Is tho fourth roar of tho 
expanded SConudls, tho most pnngont criticism on the 
budget in tho Imporitl Council makes no dlfforonco what 
ever and has no practical eflect Though tho reprQ«CDta 
tivos of tho pubho giro voico to public opinion In tho Council 
Chamber, tbeir uttorancoj go unheeded This is not « 
satisfactory stato of matters. If budgots nro to bo popular 
and If tho people and tho press are to influonco th^c for 
good, it is essential tbat tho budgets should voted upon 
Otborwisc, budget discussions will remain tho farces Ibat 
they are, and it 15 to Iw earnestly hoped that our rulers will 
see their way to instituting an early reform In this mitlcr 
Tho fear that tho Qoremmont may Ik) over-ridden Is ground 
loss. There is not a Counal in Ibocmplro In which thooCIcial 
element docs not rropondcratc and it is absurd to expect that 
Qoromment could ot all bo twarared It is a curious ano- 
maly that, though in Local Hcif Uo\Trnraedt the rcpre»enL'% 
Uv'os of the people can diicuas Ihclr civil finances, and dlvldo 
4JO them they can not do to oa the larger iubj^t of the 
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■finances of the province and the : -whole empire. I repeat, 
■therefore, the hope I have already expressed that the Govern- 
ment will at an early day, see the reasonableness, aye, the 
■justice of our demand and grant ns the same as conducive to 
the greater welfare and contentment of the people 

Since our last sitting (at Poona) the cruel hand of death 
has deprived us of several of our most energetic workers, 
friends and sympathisers Foremost among them stands the 
name of the late Mr Mano Mohun Ghose, an enthusiastic and 
■steady worker from the early years of this movement His 
great abilities and rare legal acumen, his especial study of 
Indian questions, especially the urgent need of the separation 
-of judicial from executive functions, his untiring zeal and 
moderation, his great powers and readiness in debate and 
wide-spread influence combined to make him best fitted to 
“espouse his country’s cause His sudden and untimely re- 
moval fiom our midst leaves a blank which it will be hard to 
fill, but his services to the Congress 'will keep his memory 
ulways green in the annals of this movement In the death 
of Bao Bahadur H H Dhruva of Gujarat, a scholar of 
European reputation, who represented H. H the Gaekwar at 
the Norway and Sweden Onental Congress, our movement 
loses another worker, whose zeal and enthusiasm for the Con- 
gress knew no bounds ; he went from village to village plead- 
ing the Congress-cause, and spared neither time nor money in 
its advocacy He was a District Judge on our side of the 
country, but as soon as he was freed from the trammels of 
office, the first thing he did was to attend the Karachi Pro- 
vincial Conference in the scorching heat of May last, and 
•died within a fortnight of his return from that place West- 
•ern India, especially Gujarat, will long mourn his loss. By 
the death of Mr 0 Narayana Swami Naidu of Nagpore, the 
'Congress has lost another staunch supporter to whose enthu- 
isiasm the entire success which attended the Nagpore Congress 
was due 

You are all aware that the reign of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen Empress of India has recently exceeded 
in duration that of any of Her Most Excellent Majesly’s 
predecessors, (Cheers) and this auspicious event is to be cele- 
brated in or about June next. Whatever may be the differ- 
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enocs between the diflfcrenfc races inhabitlnff this vast country 
on political or other fironnds, the whole of India Is nnanimcras 
in the opinion that Her Jllaiestf has throaghoat her reign 
been ever ouiloos for the ^v©Ifa^e of all her Indian subjects 
and has ever treated them with the same kindness and with 
the golioitnde with which she has treated all her other sub* 
jocts To Her Majesty all hor subjoets are equal without auy 
dlstinotion of casto creed, raoe or colour Sho is the over- 
alTectiouato mother of all hor snbjoots, and all her subjects, 
whether near her or far away from her, aro to hor, hor 
children (Cheers) Whatever might bo tho political viow' fo 
Her Majos^'a ministers for the bmo being, whoever mi^'hi 
bo in authority under Hor Majesty in Indl^ Her Maicstr has 
throughout thrown tho groat weight of her high anthontv in 
favour of oqual treatment of nil nor subjects cdlho You oro 
all nwnro of tho great Proolamatlon from Her Mny'«ty 
to the people of Uo conatn and whioh Pfoclamaticm is right 
Iv ropardod bv the people of this conn'rr, asthoirgr'oa 
(jiartor and is oborishod accordinglv You aro all aware that 
Her Mnjestv Ii*tiQd tho said Pcocloiaation naashod, and thus 
did on act of fl signal, lUastnous, %orv rare and uumTillcd 
magnauimitr, an act fraught with seoAs of deep and abiding 
V'jtluc That she, tho augu.t soveroign of an rcnpirc over 
which tho sou never ots thot she, too oos ilutionol ruler 
cf a roontrv that loads thonlvanrod goartl in the march of 
liberty and of eirilitation. l•bou^l deign to li>oL over and CJfO 
for us who havo fall n >n ^ amongst Htri«„lors In the row 
js in itclf o proof of h r bt^h i^cnf'ro it\ ll I* no frai 
ond in this I ln^ to pa m roviow ihe lUitHjrLant Inddcnu of 
her long gb rioos and lUa tnou rdgn bulHcn It U av tha 
tho \Ktorian ora will I o over remcmi ro I thrunghoo tho 
Prili h Empire wj»li d cp fc n*.’ ^f p*ido an 1 niensure nnd 
in tUo rort of tho world \Htb tbu o i f wonder aau nduIraJoa 

Ix?t therefon tin t-*/n r» jf drlegali i from all part of 

india hnni Ir olTcr it** dutiful nnd Jo"oI n.m^ntulatiwn t> 
Jlornicrtt dracious ^Itjcsiv, iho Queen Hjiprcs' on licr 
memorable, bonoQcen and'glonoua reign, vice din^ in 
length of tiroo tho rti u of ony of hOr prod^'c- on and 
heartily wi h her manv more and happy years of nile ovrr 
the great Eritiih Empire, Lot os all fervently pr-sr that 
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benign and merciful Providence may shower over her its 
choicest blessings, and guide her in futures as it has guided 
her in the past, in the path of duty and of righteousness, 
and that she may be enabled to complete her glorious-^ 
work in India by bestowing on her grateful Indian subjects 
the same rights and privileges as are enjoyed by her 
British subjects, by removing all disabilities which still 
cling to us, notwithstanding Her Boyal Mandate to the 
contrary. By conferring on us the boon we ask for, in 
fulfilment of her own gracious Proclamation, Her Majesty 
wiU not only command tne prayers of her Indian subjects, 
but also secure the sympathies of the whole civilized world 
Her sagacious clemency will ever live in the 'heaits of her 
Indian subjects, and will indeed assure the prosperity, as weU 
as the continued and devoted loyalty, of India. The Enghsh 
nation is well known for its manliness and manliness is associat- 
ed with love of justice, generosity and intellect. It is th 
force of character, as also the force of circumstances, that 
have given Englishmen their present power. In fact, they 
are masterful men, and we trust they will therefore join 
with us in our prayers to our and their Sovereign on this 
auspicious occasion, and thus assist in inaugurating a truly 
liberal measure of reform, and thereby earn credit and 
achieve a reputation of which all manly hearts ought to 
be proud- 

It now remains for me to say that in the discussion of 
the several important matters that will be placed before you 
for your consideration, you will show the same moderation, 
both of language and thought, as you have hitherto displayed 
May meroifol Providence guide us all, both you and myself, 
in the discharge of our duties on this important occasion, 
and may onr deliberations oontribnte to the benefit of all 
concerned,— (Bond and prolonged cheering ) 



HON NAWAB SYEB MOHAMMED, IE 13 

BBOTHER Dolegatos, Lsdin and Gentlemen, — I thank 
you moat heartily for the honour you hare dono rao by 
unanimously electing me to preside over this nrent nafaonal 
assemUy I consiaor U Is not moroly on honour but a 
dutr which evorv citizen owes to his country to nupond 
coruioUy to on^ call which nuy bo made apon fchn to assist 
in an undertaking which has for its elijcct the advancement, 
welfare and happiness of his feHow-countrymom 

The Concroas has from Its very inception sot before 
itself the ideal of a united Indian KauonaliW and has been 
coujlatcntlj* advocatiug the cause of tho Indian people as 
a whole Without being Indueoced by party or sectarian 
cousiderutioaa iacompatiblQ with t^t high Ideal The 
changes thal tho country has nodorgono ouriog tho last 
ono genontlon^ that is, slneo this organisation camo into 
existence, are immeoio and tho Congress, I think, may well 
take credit for bringing about not a few of them My 
predecessors have advocated reforms in tho administration 
of tho countTV for which they consldorcd it was ripe, and 
it is my good fortuuo to preside at a lime when some of 
tho morolmportant reforms have been ctirriod out and are 
in working ordor Tho conceasioos mado to tho Indian 
public opinion !is represented by this Assembly are in no 
small measure duo to tho sTOpathotio coasideration ’^Mch 
it received at tho hands of Lords Morloy and Mloto Tho 
forc^ght and statesmauUko grasp of tho problems adbcllog 
our county displayed by them at a critical time Mved It 
from dnWng into a situation oitrcmoly dlstslrtras and 
alarming railed tho ropntetlon of British stetcimansbip 
higher than ever and eamw for them tho abiding gratitude 
of tho people 

\Vltb the accomplishment of somo of the raoro Important 
reforms, it appears to mo that this organisation has entered 
on a now phase of Us existence which rauit bo marked by 
jjrcater practicality and directness of aim In tbl' riew 
the petition of your Presidenl is rendered more diffi'mlt, 
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-and I confidently look to your co operation to lighten the 
■task that devolves upon me I propose to confine myself only 
to a few STib3ects which demand o-nr immediate attention. 

It has been said, of course, by some friendly cntics of 
ours, that mth the introduction of these necessary and 
much delayed reforms, the need for an organisation such as 
the (Jongiesb has ceased, inasmuch as the various enlarged 
Legislative Councils are representing the wants and reqmre- 
ments of the people to the Government and are exercising 
a real influence over the administration. I readily admit 
that the new Councils go a great way in that direction 
and are really taking a very useful share in the administra- 
tion But I emphatically differ from the view that the 
Congress has outlived its days Aa I have said before, we 
have entered on a new phase which is bound to prove more 
useful and beneficial alike to the Rulers and the Ruled. 
There are many questions requiring settlement in which 
we are deeply interested and which can be dealt with only by 
such an organisation as this 

Gentlemen, fortunately for us our interests are placed 
by Providence under the fostering care of a benevolent 
monarch whoso first concern is the happiness and well-being 
of his sub]ects In reply to the address presented to His 
Imperial Majesty at Bombay, on the eve of his departure 
to England after the historical and ever memorable Corona.- 
tion Durbar at Delhi, our beloved Sovereign exhorted us, his 
subjects, in these words — 

“We fervently trust that our visit may by God^s grace 
conduce to the general good of the people of this great 
continent. Their interests and well-being will always be as 
near and as dear to me as those of the millions of my subjects 
in other quarters of the globe. It is a matter of intense 
satisfaction to me to realise how all classes and creeds have 
joined together in the true-hearted welcome which has 
been so universally accorded to us Is it not possible that 
the same unity and concord may for the future govern the 
daily relations of their private and public life y The attain- 
ment of this would indeed be to us a happy outcome of our 
"Visit to India To you, the representatives of Bombay, who 
have greeted us so warmly on our arrival and departure, ^ 
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I deliver thfs onr moasnge of loviof; forcvell <o iLe Indlfln 
Empiro." 

These are noWo words and thev have won onr ndmiration 
and respect for his Majestv, and onr hearts are filled with 
(rratitnao for such ktndfv eentimoats It is abnndantlv 
clear that His llajest) is fnlly consciotxs of the rcspon*il ill 
ties of his exalted position and should therefore bo 
regarded as the “Shadow of God'', on earth "Whon we nro 
the subjects of tbo antno Sovoroign, aro Jiving in the f-aiiio 
coraitrv which is onr home, are governed by tho samo l-n -< 
are desirons of making progress In all waits of life and liive 
the safflo aspirations then, may I ventnro to ask what pre- 
rents ns Muhammadan. (Kristian#, Ponis and Hindu tf 
nil olas'Cs from joining hands 'ojeothor for achieving tin 
common object ? It i^ niv tirm belief that onr united nnd 
joint action will prove moro aJvantawons and bonofichil le 
cmrselvos than msUng an advance bv divmoaj 'Whalnvir 
progteis wo ha\0 boon able to make, and I may say wo linve 
mode remarkable prugroa* during tho last tbirly year is 
Urg#*lv dne to tbo progressive tendency of our Government 
and thcir fcVTnpathT with tho wants and aspirations of tin 
people And we look forward to tho liberal instincts of or 
Government for gmnung to as from time to time ctinco hii*. 
which wo mar claim that wo deserve Tt is o matter of 
common knowledge that the British Government aro alTvars 
desirous of lifting up the people under thoir rhorge, and it 
wo show that wo dc orve soor^jj by worhin on protcr lirie< 
‘Hhoro If no height 'o whlili, under the aegis if t]*o I n mb 
Crown, VO mar no n c ' 

Jjj he cloaovnt addrct delivered by the Ulo 'Ir 
Budrnddin Tval 300 H tlif* Prc-*idon cf t1 0 Third tingrcu 
held at Madras In 16^7 ho said — 

‘ll 1 as l.ccn urged in dcrogntiun cf our character n f> re- 
prcjentatiro national gathering, that one great and lDi]Orlant 
commumtv— tho Mu. alman Community— bn hopl f 

from tie pr'■<^odlDg^ of Iho two Congrc' r ^ 
gentlemen, this onlr parltally (me and applies to one 
particular port of India and b moreoicr doo to certain e*pe i*I 
local and temporary caaies ' 
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These temporary causes alluded to by Mr Tyabjee are 
now gradually disappearing with the progress of education 
and it is a happy sign of the advancing times that there is an 
increasing rapprochmont between Hindus and Mussulmans — 
a rapprochmont emphasised this year by the fact that the 
“ All-India Muslim League,” during its session in Lucknow, 
has adopted the following resolution, viz. % — 

“ That “ All-India Muslim League " places on record its 
firm belief that the future development and progi ess of the 
people of India depend on the harmonious working and co* 
operation of the vanoiis communities and hopes that leaders 
on both sides will periodically meet together to find a modus 
opornndi for joint and concerted action in questions of public 
good 

Another resolution which the League has adopted defines 
its object as “ cho attainment under the aegis of the British 
Crown of a system ot Self-Government suitable to India/^ I 
cordially welcome the spirit in which these resolutions ara 
conceived, and I rejoice in the changed attitude which the 
Muslim League has adopted in its political course of action 
and in the nappy and harmonious progress which it foresha- 
dows for the Muhammadan and Hindu communities. My 
friend, the Hon'ble Mr. Muhammad Shafi, who presided at 
that session of the League, referring to this question in his 
interesting address, said : — 

“ The adoption of the altemativo proposal put forward bv 
some of our friends that the League shoMd sot up Colonial 
form of Government in India as its ultimate goal is, in my 
opinion, inadmissihlo as well as politically unsound The 
pohticai conditions, intomal and external, prevailing in the 
British Colonie'i have no analogy whatsoever with those 
obtaining in India and I am In entire accord with my friend 
the Hon'bl&Mr Jlnnah in thinking that the adoption of auv 
course other than the one proposed by the Council would be 
absolutely unwise Moreover, for a polisical organisation in 
any country circumstanced as India is and more particularly 
when passing through a transitional period, the adoption of a 
definite foxm of Government as the Mtimate goal of its ambi- 
tions is opposed tc« principles of practical statesmanship ” 
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I need not pause to dKoIl on the cnUcistn which is Jovel 
led at tho ideal of the Colonial form of Self Govcminont 
adopted by the Congress and taket in lion of it Self-Govom 
ment snftable to India. At the same time I cannot pass on 
without pointing out that tho term “Colonial form of 
Government " is sufficiently elastic and is in no way rcstnc- 
tivo. belf-Govermnont, as established m the vanous Colonies 
18 not on tho same footing^ hut is hosed on different forms of 
constitution suitable to the conditioTis of each Colony and its 
position in relation to tho Empire. Tborefora, the ideal which 
the Congress adopted a few years ago alter mature con^idora 
tion ana with tho advice of its Inonds and supporters in 
England, was in my opinion a practiool solution of tho dlffi 
culties ^st were tion confronang ns. Wo ourselves know 
the diffionlties of adopting any doSnite ideal while tho 
CQUntrj was passing thronga a transition, and the term, ns I 
hove said before covers oven possible form of govommont 
which may bo ultimately decided upon. If it is dofinilo, it 
II in one respect only in that it affirms and proclaims the 
oceoptanco of tho nnaltomble and noeossary condition of 
British supremacy In my opinion lioth tho IdcaU are Iden 
ticaJ and I do not find anv substantial difforonco in them, 
I ut only a difforonco of Isugntgo There is a real concord in 
sentimont botwcon tho two communities ond ft goes without 
saying that no Colonial form of Bclf*Qovemmont can bold 
p.ood in India which is not modified hr and adjusted to the 
conditions of this conntrr Wo may depend upon it that tho 
Icadors of tbonghf in India w/n not accept an arrangement 
that falls short of their expectations and asplraUorn and, 
therefore, not lUitablo to thoir connlry After alb H !■* • 
matter of detail ond pcrhapi of academic interest. Wo aro 
concerned with enunciating pnndplos and are not and can 
not bo dlscnuing details hero at this itago \ g«uulno 
de Iro on tho part of concorned to sob'c the prolloms 
conirontlng ns will removoall diflerenees and 
ing^ It Is therefore eminently deilrablo that the leaders of 
l-oth communities should come face to face to find a tno<lo« 
opcrandl approaching tho quetUons vitally affecting oar 
wclbhelng in a *pmt of condllation and fralrTHal 
opcratiuo 
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GenUomon, I do not whli tint onr cfiorts should roscmldo 
thst of a npt’un \'-ho i;oo? witli n for followers to oxploro nn 
nnhnowu port of tho plolto or ono clitnhs upon a oortn\n 
in the solaudo of tho lltninlnv nn region to discover xt-- 
roInt’NO position with tint of other hill« Onr conunon ^cn-'O 
tencho-' xn tint the entire populntion of the eountr\ compo--cd 
of nil fCction-i, united nnd resolute^ should rnno ii‘-elf from the 
dcptin of dnunion nnd dU’Sension, to tho elevated plane of 
con‘-titutioml niothod for tho purpose of roprcsontuif^ our 
wnnt^ nnd renuirement'^ to the Govcrmnonl SI) opinion is 
therefore emphatic that the CKistcncc of such an or;;anization 
as this is ahsolutolj nocossnr\ in tho future as it has heon in 
the past. In fact our political propaganda is about to icecivo 
that accession of strength which is *^0 vor}' essential to tho 
acluovoment of tho common ideal. For in tho words of Mr 
Sjed Warir Hasan * — 

“The ideal of 8olf*Go\crnmont which tho All-India Muslim 
League has placed on its programme is an impoitaut step 
towards thp formation of that great nationality for tho build- 
ing of which all Indians arc aspiring ” 

I rejoice to see a conclusive proof that tho members of tho 
religious fraternity to which I belong have resolved not to 
live in a state of perpetual i'^olation from other communities, 
even though it may ho ‘‘ splendid isolation ” In support of 
this I repeat the words of my friend, Mr. S}od Warar Hasan 
“ That the progress of their common motherland must depend 
on a hearty co-operation among all persons I still more rejoice 
to find that it is not duo to temporary or accidental causes 
that this now policy has been decided upon, but is the direct 
result of circumstances w'hich exist and are incessantly 
working to remind them of higher conceptions of duty and 
patriotism. ' 

Gentlemen, it is sometimes said that the policy of our 
Rulers is one of “divide and rule But the observations of 
3Ir Montagu, in the course of his Indian Budget Speech in 
tho House of Commons, in August last, clearly show that the 
present Governmeut at any rate, are anxious that harmony and 
co-oporation should exist between tho various races piofessing 
diflerent religions in India, especially Hindus and Mussul- 
mans. Our Under-Secretary of State observed : — \ 
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*1 said something about the relatlona between the Mussnl 
man and Hindu some yean age. 1 think it is possible to say 
something more to-day^ because it ifl diffiotdt for Indian 
national ideals to take any inteUiglblQ or any satlafaQtQry 
form so long ns the great hloasnlmon commnnlty stands opart 
from the rest of tho^dian popnlation, I am confident of the 
fntnra I beliero tiiat the Indian people of all races know 
fully well to^ay that Ao desire and the intention of the 
Government, commnnicatod to all its officers and understood 
by them, os that there should be comploto harmon} betwoon 
all the races tbero. The maxim divide ot imporn — one of the 
most dangerous maxims— has no place in our toxt-Iwok of 
statesmanship I can state omphaUcalJy that, if tbo leaders 
of the Mnisnlman and Hindu communities conld moot and 
settle amongst thcmwlvos some of the questions whloh from 
time to time arise out of and fostor did'erencos of opinion and 
tradition thoy would find ready co-operation fron the 
Government* 


Happily for us. tbo policy of Govomment at present is 
one of nnito and ruio and it would be a great mistake on our 
part if wo do not taio advantage of it and uUHzo it to oor 
full benefit for our doing so would not only conduce to tbo 
progress of our couutir but would bo a solid contnlmtion 
towards tbo stability of Jjntish Rule 

Gentlemen, I oatircir agree «itb Mr Syod Warlr lia an 
when ho says that ilussulmani wore not conscious of Indian 
politics because of their backwardnoss in education and “when 
onco tbo two communities shared the same temper ns regards 
Western education, and tbo educational disparity l*otween 
them was rtmoNcd national nnity wonld 1*0 assured^ I feel 
I cannot conclndo mr observations on this all important 
question without referring to the appeal which my friend 3lr 
tVoxir Ha an so eloquently and came tl’? made to M Hindoo 
fcllow-countrymon to lend every ns IstancT they could tu tho 
Muslim community Ho annealed no only to their msgna 
nimltT bnt al o to their polilicil capacity to remove the csli 
tiDL educational disparity which slow! in tlie nav of unit? 
and progre • I dr*iro to « snclato iiii elf mu t crrUfallr 
with this appeal and I feel sure that ray llln<ln Irelhrrn will 
heartily reciprocate and rc^pvnd to it ly acting tjf to the 
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sentiment conveyed by it. Indeed they have given mani- 
fest proof of this disposition by their cordial and ready 
sympathy \vith onr efforts to give sncconr to onr wonnded and 
distressed fellow co-religionists in the late Balkan War If this 
spirit of co-operative and mntnal good-will is maintained and 
steadily promoted, the day should be near at hand when the 
two sister-commnnities will be fonnd working shoulder to 
shoulder for the cause of their common motherland and to- 
wards the realisation of their national destiny. 

Gentlemen, the foremost question that is just now agita- 
ting the public mind in this country is the question of our 
brethren in South Africa The tale of woe that has been 
reaching us from there since the Boer country became part 
of the British Empire, is really heart-rending and that the 
responsible British statesmen should have been so far unable 
to do anything by way of attempting a settlement fills us 
with profound sorrow, almost with despair. We know the 
hardships to which our follow-countrymen are subjected and 
we cannot pay a fitting tribute in words to the courageous 
manner in which they are enduring those hardships ; for, they 
are confident that British justice and sense of fair-play ivill 
ultimately prevail Gentlemen, this unfortunate question 
has assumed an acute form and reached a stage where we 
have to pause and ask, whether we are not British subjects. 
The treatment accorded to Indians clearly shows that the 
Colonists take it for granted that we are not. At any rate, 
they have so far failed to recognise the claim of the Indians 
to consideration as British subjects The war with the 
Transvaal was undertaken mainly, if not solely, on the sub- 
jects and it is to be greatly deplored that their position should 
have become much worse after the incorporation of the 
country into the world-renowned British Empire than it was 
ever before May 1 ask in your name that, when the object 
with which that costly war was undertaken is not gained, 
where is the justification for it 7 I have the authority on 
this point of no less a person than the Marquis of Lansdowne 
who was Minister for War when the conflict began and was 
well-qualified to make a pronouncement on the situation by 
reason of his having been the Viceroy of India previously. 
Lord Lansdowne, speaking at Sheffield in 1899, said i — 
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"A considerable nranbor of the Qncen's Indian subjects are 
to be fonnd In the Tronavoah and amonn the many misdeeds 
of the South African Kopabllc, I do not know that any fills mo 
vntb more mdi^naticfti than its treatment of those Indian^ 
And the harm is not confined to the snfibror on tbo spot for 
irhat do yon imof^e TTonld be the offoct produced in India, 
when those poor people rotnm to thoir country to report to 
thoir friends that the QovemmoDt of the Empress, so miphtv 
and irresiatibla in Indio, with its population of throo hundred 
millions, is powerless to acenro redress at tbo hands of a small 
South African Statef* 

TVe cannot bo too thankfnl to Lord Amptbill who has 
taken np oirr cause In South Africa in ncht oamest. His 
syroOTthy for tho people of this country which ho unlformlyf 
manJfoated during his term of Qovornorahlp In Bladras ha 
endoor^ him to all of us. And os a very largo number w 
immigrants go from tbo Sontbera Presidency, it is but fitting? 
that his Lowhip ahoald raise his voice i»i dofemeo of too 
rights of thoso whom ho bad covomed with sympathy and 
Ixmovolcnco. Lord AmpthUI, refomng to tho speech of Lord 
Lansdowno, aptly observes 

“Thoso wtjro far^ghted and p^)pbot^c words, for at thai 
Umo India was quite unconscious of the indignity, and it Is 
only after the Up^ of a docado that wo have seen ‘‘ tho olfoo* 
pro3uc(^ in IndUL." 

Tho MOWS expressed In by Lord bolbomo who af or 
wards became High Commissioner at tbo Capo, were no Ic^s 
emphatic than tho^o of Lord Lamdowno and 1 mnbo no 
upology for repeating thorn hero 

Was It or was it uoL' nsLod Lord Selboruo, “our duty 
to see that our dusky fellow-subjects fn the Transvaal wh^'ro 
they bad a perfect right to lo, bocld lie treated tbo Qo^n 
in our name bad promiacd Inoy should bo treated? If Ihoy 
agreed with him and admitted that these wore qcesUoni 
which wo had to answer as tnJiloe< Ifcforo our fellow^unt^ 
men and before hlstorv, then they would agree wilh him *lw 
that tho path of duty was to l»e ruled not hr fcntlrocnt, but 

by plain facts \\o w**re trualeos for our brothers all orer 
the world — Tmstees al o for our fellow • uIq'htIs of dlffcrtnt 
races and dlffcront colours. For all thene and the unborn 
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cliilcron of these. Thorefore, the tost we hnd to apply in an 
enierjTcncy hJvO this was the simple test of duty Was it or 
was it not our duty to see that the rights and the future 
interests of those he had named should lie maintained^ WaS 
the British Government going to make its name respected 
and to have the pledges given liy it faithfulls observed ^ Was 
it going to see that the British subject wherever ho wont all 
over the world, whether he wore white or black was to have 
the rights which his Queen had soenred for htni^’^ 

Bar from anv indications appearing that their lot would, in 
a measurable distance of time, ho made loss intoleiablo to 
them, they .ire being subjected in an ovcr-increa>-ing degree to 
fresh disabilities and indignities such as are traceable cle.irlv 
to the inebriation of the Boor mind caubod by .v tuddeu acqui- 
sition of independence and power. Apart fiom higher con- 
siderations of ju‘=tice, fairness and liumanitj , the curibidcration 
of Imperial interests, as to how their attitude and conduct 
towards the Indian subjects cf His Majesty will aftect the 
prestige of the Empire to which the Boer as veil as the 
Indian owes allogi.ince is deliberately disregarded hy the 
Union Government The fate of one hundred and fifty 
thousands of our brethren and countrymen settled in South 
Africa can not he a matter of indifference to us, as I am sure 
it cannot be to our Rulers. The heroic struggle that they ate 
carrying on against oversvhelming odds evokes our heart-felt 
sympathy for them and our deepest indignation against then 
oppressors But, gentlemen, what could our sympathy and 
indignation do m this situation f We can bend, as indeed we 
are already sending so liberally, pecuniary relief to the 
oppressed, out we can not restrain the hmd that oppresses 
It IS for the Imperial Government to step in and alter the 
course of things in favour of our brethren We have* had any 
amount of expressions of sympathy, of encouragement and of 
hope, but no prospect of action is yet within our sight That 
spectacle of a world- wide Empire embracing about 500 millions 
of people as its subjects, being powerless -to 'restraiu'-un irres- 
ponsible Colony is not only unedifymg in the extreme, but is 
incomprehensible and causes dismay to the Indian mind 
The position is now vastly worse than before, not merely from 
the point of view of the increasing disabilities and the inten- 

8 
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Blty of sufferings but from the point of view of thoir moral 
efiecL In the days of the Boor Govemmont the Indian sett 
lers had the feeling that tbeir wfongs were due to an unjust 
and nns^ nipaibetlo foreign i^tato wbioh needed to Iks brought 
to the notJoe of their own Government to l)e reraodiod But 
to-day thej find the Iniponol Government standing b} whilo 
blow after blow la deliberately aimed at them with tornblo 
proanon^and etfojt This indifference has aggravated the 
sitnation and has roused bitter feobngs between two countries 
of the Empire and is certainly derogatory to tho high oharao- 
ter of Datnh staoaraanahlp Not onl} tliat, it loads ono to 
think that this indifference In effect encourages the South 
African Union In the belief that tbeir mistaken policy lias the 
support «L tho Govomnient at Homo. 

It wa_ Irtrd Morloy who used for tho first timo in rofor- 
en 0 to Indians, that happy phraso “The Kings equal 
subjects^ on n momoralilo ocoasion, and lator on dmgonosod 
tho Sontli Afncan troablcs as ooncornod with the “bar 
sinister ' Unt b) a canons irony of fato Lord Sforloy himself 
WAS a member of tho LH'Cral Govornment which enntod Self 
OoNcmmont to i>oath Africa It Is in tho bighoit degree 
surprising that tho Liberal Qovommont did not then bestow 
evin a thought on the condition of tbnusaDds of Indian tofct 
lors tbor- and did not rosorvo to toem»olvo5 an express 
power of intorferenco wbon an omergonoy anw) m the broad 
intoro ts of tho h^piro A conforenco of tho repre ontsUves 
of Indio, England and booth Africa might bo hold In London 
in order to discuss tho itbation oad arrno at a satl^faclor/ 
solation of this problem Bat, contlcmcn I haN^o no filth lO 
foch a conforonco I bcliovo tue timo has como when wo 
ha%o to ignore the South African Union nnd lool nj» to the 
Britiih Govemmont and appeal to them for Inlorces lun on 
our l^ehalr 1 *sy that wo should ignore the Union f>r tho 
simple ren*on that the BiKjw will never accept oar chims for 
better treatment lidcbaso ther ore ronvinced that the war was 
niilsly undertaken and have already «howji for thi^ sko of 
Indian settlers and that th<s»o have l»een iho primin' cauio of 
the IcKsof thotr former indopendanee rijeilrlti hO'vernment 
nro re peniihlo for the pre4cnt dlffimiltie** wM**h tl'^e c nil 
have easily foreseen and avoided Ir Imj ^ cvndillum 



regarding the rights of Indian settlers at the time of granting 
Solf*Governmont to South Africa. It is therefore I say, 
that ^^e should look up to them and make an earnest appeal 
to them It is a pity that ‘the Parliament had no hand in the 
matter; otherwise, I am sure our friends in Pailiament would 
have raised their voice in support of our rights I have iWore 
faith, I confess, in retaliatory' measures such as the placing of 
an embargo on the importation of coal from Hatal inte this 
country, and the closing of the doors of competition for the 
Civil Service against the South African Whites, It seems to 
jne that these are the only weapons at present available 'and 
the Government of India should lose no time in making use 
of them, I am aware that these measures have the disadvant- 
age of being merely irritating without being directly effective 
or inflicting any real disability on the Colonists But their 
moral effect would, I am convinced, bo verv great on our 
people and will not be altogether lost on the Union Govotn- 
ment By having recourse to these retaliatory measures ‘our 
Government would bo showing before the whole world that 
they are in earnest and would not tolerate the ill tr^tmbnt 
of Indian subjects of His Majesty in any part of the Empire 
We have to advocate retaliatory^ measures, because we have 
been driven, to do so, much against our own will We, how- 
ever, hope that the resources of representation are not yet 
exhausted and that the Imperial Government have not yet 
done their utmost to secure justice for^ out countrymen. 
While 'recognising that their position is one of 
difficulty in view of Colonial autonomy, I would at the 
same time point out that the present Liberal Government 
have claimed great credit for unifying South Africa as a 
triumph in that they have applied liberal principle^ in^ 
Colonial policy, and it is inconceivable that liberal pnncip es 
in practice can,' under any circumstances, involve injustice 
^and oppression 

^ Gentlemen, at a time when the Indian skyi., waj_overcast 
with the darkest clouds of anxiety and grief -for the sufferings 
of our countrymen in South Africa, H. E the Viceroy 
made a pronouncement at Madras which has _ given impiense 
satisfaction to the people of this country In the course^ o 
his reply to the addresses of* welcome presented ' by the* 
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Mahajana Sabha aiid the Madraa ProWndtl Con^^ws ( onjmi 
Ite^ J-lia J^iicelloncy observed 

llocontlj yodr coJnpatnoU in bonth Afncn hov'o token 
njftttore mto -titoir own handa by orj^nUing what la cnllod 
pxasivo rcdj Unco to lawB ^7hlch thoy consider invldjons “nd 
imjuat — an opinion which wo aho watch their atmgglca from 
afar can not bat share. Thoy have vioJoted, na they intended 
to violate, those law , with foil jcnowledgo of the ponnltio* 
involved, and road} vrith all courage and patience to endnro 
those penalties In all this tho} have the hynipntby of ^ 
India — deep and barning — and not only of India, hnt ot all ^ 
tlio^o who like uuFolf, withuot boin^^ Indians them elves, 
have loolings of ivnipathv for tho people of this country ** 

Wo aro extremely cmtcfal to onr popular Viceru} who 
has gauged tho fooling in the country in tho right manner 
and has gi\cn oxprfr«<ion to his own sympathy with the 
Eufforers who are engaged in the present struggle Tho 
communique recently issued by tho Qovumment of Indio 
clearly shows tliat tho matter Is receiving tholr earnest 
attention and they aro pressing the bccretary of 8 uto for 
on indoi>endcnt enq^uirr into tho ollegatlwDs of brutal treat 
wont I can a^ ^tliout any fear of controdictiun that by 
uiking up ^acll on nttitudo Uis BxcoDenev has rendered a 
signak semeo lo tho cause of the Bmplrc 

Gentlemen, it vms only the other day that Ills Excellency 
X/Ord Jlordingo alter tho uaforlunato occorrenco at t^wnpore, 
wont to tlial 'utr Uko an angel of pcoco and gave sail 
and contentmoot to the inbablUnls of t-awnporc. This 
vras 0 proof of ilia Excollonoy's nohle'Dilndodnvs and in 
keeping ><ith his reputation as a aUto man of tho firtt 
The Way In which our l»cIovcd Vicerox has identiGoa hlrawf 
with the Indian side of tho bonth African question I v ms 
liunoit, nnvero and courageous declaraUon, call* 
strongest upport frum n*. In all his endosvoura for dmog 
losticc to tho minions committed to hfs charge Jlar ho long 
live to continue to take interest In oar afialrs J 
Ills Ercelioney lionl Ifardlngo with tho 
of a great slate man riphtU said in 'Madras tliat nothing l^t 
an Impartial enquiry lo wM^h Indian intercuts are folly 
ffprcsCDted will fatljfy the Indian people. What hu now 
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1)een done by the Union Government shows how little regard 
they have for the feelings of Indians and of those who stand 
hy them in this matter A domestic court of enquity 
composed purely of South African settlers has ! een constitu- 
ted to enquire into Indian grievances I do not wish to say 
anything against the gentlemen who compose this tribunal 
They are no doubt estimable men, but they do not and 
can not understand our point of view ^ theyare bred up in 
traditions which lead them to think that we have no rights 
and consequently can have no grievances It is impossible 
to understand how the Home Government can have consen 
ted to the appointment of such a committee. Mr Harcuurt 
spoke of gentle persuasion If this is all tliat can be aclne- 
ved by such ,i procedure, it i3 time that other measure^ are 
adopted I behove I am voicing our sentiments when I 
say that this committee inspires the people of this country 
with no hope and its conclusions will leave the situation 
unchanged Wo trust that the British Cainnet will realise 
that tbe situation is uecoming graver every day and that it 
is alisolutol) n“ces-!ary in the interests of the Empire that a 
jRoval Commision composed of British statesmen, of Colonials 
and of Indians should be appointed to carr} out a searciimg 
investigation of the allegations of cruelty and in human 
treatment 

Gentlemen, notwithstanding the changes introduced in 
the Government of this country bv the Morley-Minto Retorm 
-Sclieme, the improvements necessary in the existing adminis- 
trative machinery are many and varied The most import int 
of these to which I desire th draW your pointed attention 
IS that connected with the^ reconstruction of the Council of 
the Secretary of State for India which is at present under 
the consideration of His M.ijosty’s Government H.iving 
regard to the importance of the subject, I shall with your 
permission deal with it in some detail 

The act of 1858 by which'the Crown assumed the direct 
Goiernmentof this countr}' from the Company, provided 
for the Secretary of State for India a Council to advice md 
assist him in the administration of .i vast dophndoncy, but 
did not in the least relieve him of the responsibility which 
he oued t3 Parliament for the proper government of this 
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conntrj: The constitiition «nd clwrnctor of thia Council 
hare, ;rith verr fexT modificatfoof, «nrri\*od to the prwont 
dty, despite the many ottacka which have boon mode in 
snocesaivo jean in and outside this Congress Tho question 
of rofonninff this body has after ail como up for consideration, 
and on the Slst Jnl^ lost, liord Crowe modo a statement in 
tho Honso of Lords in which ho roforrod to its ololKirate 
constitution and outlined certain changes which ho bopod 
wtmld {mpro\’o the efficionoj and usofnlncss of thia l/odi 
Lord Oewo al o stated that changes which ho intended U 
moke wonld require statutory anthontj and ho added timt 
ho wonld welcome an) criticism or anj fresh ideas which 
might be brought forward The solo idea was ho said, 
to improTO and as far os possible porfoet the macblnerr 1 v 
whioh the dallr somotimos hourly, Intcrconrso Itotwcon 
those who ropresont the Imperial Gorommont and those who 
control the actual Oovemment, was earned out 

If tho Confess had only to jnd« of this matter by the 
past history of that I>odj, it is posalblo to como only to uno 
con^'Insion, i,o that thoro Is no use of attcroptlng (o 
mend tho Conncil and that it most ho ended. ne<o)aUons in 
tbl’< 'Imin Ijavo l*oon passed b) suecos Ire Congresses and it 
has boon sliown Iit a rorios of In tanco*, how this body cuo- 
ilstodtly and eteadlir acted In a reactionary manner in 
respect of nil progro sivo measures and how it has managed 
to prOserTo tho privOoges and snsUined tho claims of \t»3tcd 
interests 1 no^ not pursuo this point any farther Itccaaso 
yon tro familiar with It. After tho appointment however, of 
two Indian Membon to tho Secretary of Slate s Connell tho 
changes in the porsonnel which Lord Sforloy IntriMlnced and 
tho innoonce of Lord Blorloy'a own por*onaiity at the India 
Office went some way to mate tho agitation for tho altolltlon 
of the Coonal less atronfi than Ijefora The presence of the 
Indian mombctt on tho Connell was distinct!) recognl ed to 
havo l>ecn of much odyonUge to Lord Morley as atlor 

ding him tho Indian point of Wow and gMng him what he 
called “ah Indian angle of Walon." XiOrd Crcwo haa, strange 
to toy» onf “ much stress on lh|«i a peel of tho matter oi 
, no would desire. Dot the people of India would attach the 
greatest Impurtance to It, especially In vies*? if rd Crewe s- 
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statement that the Council is not to bo abolished or stripped 
ot its powers The necessity for inaintainintr a body in 
Bucrland to advise and assist the Secretary of State for India 
was a matter of much discussion in Pailiament at the time 
when the Act of 1858 was passed Lord Stanley who was 
then responsible for the Bill m its hnal form explained the 
object of constituting the India Council to afford the 
Indian Secretar}’- the means of ascertaining the needs and 
reqnirements of the territories for whose administration he 
became responsible to the Parliament The ingrained idea 
of the Britisher has alwa 3 'S been to ascertain the people^s 
needs and requiiements through their representatives and 
this idea frequently in evidence m the course of the 
debates on all the India Bills of that time Mr Disraeli, the 
Prime ilinister, who was responsible for the Indian Bill Ho 2, 
dwelt upon the de-iirahility of introducing the representative 
principle in the composition of the India Council in London, 
but regretted tha^ the then unsettled state ot the country did 
not admit of a representation of the people ot India itself ' 
In the resolutions of the House ot Common's upon which the 
last Bill was finally based, this was again referred to, but in 
the Bill itself the practical eflect given to the principle was, 
curiousl} enough, limited to the election ot a proportion of 
members ot :he Council by the Court of Directors and Pro- 
prietors ot the old Company, leaving the rest to be filled by 
the Crown The idea of election,! moreover, was sought to be' 
further kept up after the death ot the Company, by a process 
of self-election by the bod}”^ of members originally nominated 
by the Court of Directors and Proprietors who, it was as- 
sumed, represented Indian interests In the course of his 
speech on the Bill, Lord Stanley observed ; 

“ If I am told that the proposed self-election is virtuall} an 
abandonment of that elective principle which the House has 
sanctioned, my answer is that we are willing to introduce the 
elective principle upon a wider scale if it were only possible 
to find a fitting and satisfactory constituency I believe 
that recourse to the method ot election as to way to the 
appointments to the India Council is the first idea whioh has 
enteied the nurd ot every person who has considered the 
tub 3 ect The difficulty which all persons on further consi- 
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deration have foU is that of constituting n constitnenoj’ 
which vronld anstrer the pnrpose 

The Earl of Perhy who piloted the Bill in the House of 
liords also mod similar lannnngo 

touch was the state of things when the Council was brought 
into exiftonce What happened suI«eqnentK is well known. 
While on the one hand the Cotmoil entfroh demoted In its 
character and functions from tho Imprees which was originally 
sought to l>o given to it, the people and tho administmtiem of 
India shave on the other rmndf progieasod so for that the 
necc*^i£y of ascerjiimng thoir needs and requirements hy 
their representative in titniions has boon widely roco^ 
Di>ed ond noted upon Tho India Connoil, with the modin 
cations made in the next few rear*, became a mere crcitore 
of tho Secretary rt Siotc to f>o coosnltod at will b) him or 
to I»o overliome by him wbonoior it set it5elf In opposition to 
Imperial interest. On the other band, so for as tne interests 
of India wore concerned tho Council )*ecarao. b> Its com 
po^iuon mainly from tho nmkj of tltc retired Anglolndlan 
ofEcIaif, a means of steadr oh trnction at ail times to all 
progrtjs i>e mea^uresr very often obtaining great control and 
influence o\ or tucccs Ivo Sccrelrtries of to^to whose interest 
in India with n»re exceptions, has boon more or los« of a 
trau itorr kind and who preferred to loa\o tho routine of 
admini trabvo duties to the committeo of experts which 
Parliament in Its wl dom liad proWded them with 

If I>5rd Lrowe do ires that th^s CcudcU should run lie 
and 1*0 a liody useful ts the Secretary of State for India ho 
moj Inko account, on the one hind, of tho original purptre 
for whicli the Council was inslilutod and on tho other hand, 
of the extent to which that purpose needs to ho mrrird out 
under present condition In tho firat place 1 think It will 
be agreed that whatever the roformi Intro<ldcod In tho con 
ititntlon and Innetlons of the Indian ConndN In England, 
thev bonld not In an' son e l*e treated as interfonng with 
tho righ* of the pci pie of England to require the Urill h 
Parlinment, until fuch time n India attains to re pon lido 
Self OoTernment within itself, to watch and control a* fegl 
Umatelr as { neccs|irr and p<Mllle the admlnl tratlon of 
India through a JlinI ter responsIHe to Earlljmeot. Ju the 
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nest phtc, whatever clnn^ies iniG;lit he made in the India 
Council, thc^ must stnctli preserve that body as an advisory 
one and nust not in any manner coni ert it mto an adniiuis- 
trativc machine In legal theory', no doubt, such a change 
■v'ould not and could not lie ofrectod, because it ivould involve 
a fundamental antagonism to the first principle of British 
Oonsliliition, namely, the supremacy of the Parliament; hut 
practically the changes m procedure now contemplated, I 
fear, are calculated to result in the ostnhli'^hmont of an ad- 
ministrative hody which would virtually bo irresponsible 
Lastly the changes m its constitution should bo such as to 
enable it to bo, m practice as in theory, really advisory ; that 
is, it should ho so constituted as to make it capable of promot- 
ing Indian aspirations and gunng steady and constant advico 
to the Secretary of State in respect ot the needs of progres- 
sive administration If it was in 1858 considered essential 
that an elective element should exist in the Council, it neods 
no sayingitbatat the prosentday it is absolutely indispensable. 

In view of the express declaration of the Secretary of State 
that be has decided to retain the Council, I do not wish to 
discuss its abolition; and since suggestions have been 
invited, I think it is the duty and the piivilogo of this Con- 
gress to give its liest consideration to the subject The 
difficulty of providing an oloctorato for tho India Council to 
represent the wants and wishes of the Indian people tbom- 
selves has now ceased to exist With the progress which has 
been achieved in this country ivithin recent years and with 
the large and diverse forms of electorates which have been 
created all over the country, it is impossible to put forward 
the excuse of want of a proper electorate at the present day 
Hon-official nmmbers of the Provincial Councils, the bulk of 
whom are elected and represent the diverse interests of the 
people, have proved a perfectly satisfactory electorate in each 
Province, to return the elected lepresentatives of the people 
to the Imperial Council, and no reason could be adduced for 
the Government not availing themselves of these electorates 
and the elected non-official members of the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council itself, as proper constituencies for returning 
members to the India Council in England We must, there- 
fore, strongl} urge on the Secretary of State for India that, 

9 
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in nnj rfforni ho mft\ contomplato in tho constitution of tho 
India Coancil a proportion of not le s than ono-tbird of tho 
menibors of that Connnl phould consist of Indians elected by 
tho non*officml memlfori of tho ditforoat Le islativo Connt.ils 
in Indi ) 

Tho next requiremont will he to conhno the fnnctions of 
the Lonocil oi India to those of odneo consultation and 
assistance and not to extend them to those of administration- 
It is nnlikolv that the (jonncil would consist of ontirclv 
olcH tod nieml ers hnt even if it did, it would Ho an unsound 
pohev to eon\orL the C/oudoU into nn ndniinlstratno Hodv 
What Lo d Crowo coatomplates, however, is a propo \1 to 
ntt-i^’h oath momiwr of tho Oonncil lo partlcnlsr dof artments 
of India Office and initiate a sisteni which thor n ui co 
operate upon a p«rltcular work and bv this means ho hopo to 
imbato far mure direct coniraunlcation lietirccn ho dihe ent 
official dopartnionts of tho Qo\ommont of India itself witliont 
the ne'e itr of paising thronj^h tho \ariou8 proio iswhieli 
at pre-^nt are ne<:*cs ar> 

Uo consider moreo\‘or, that from this point of mow a 
Couneil of oi.ht would lie adeqnato wjtli n pronslon for ten 
includinji a tioancial export r«ow tho efleet of tins proiKijcd 
change must 'fO apparent lo all close oUentr and that I, 
tha U will tend to (iL.iiton tho control ot the India Office 
over tho departments of tho Qo\-omniont of India c n thi no 
side, and m tho other it snll make tlio infloenre ind power 
of ca4.h niombcr of tho Coancil of India m re poi t of the 
department to which bo is attached nmch more rlieeliie than 
It i an ever bo under tho pro cnl sTslem of comoilltecs It Is 
ob\ioas tUal in tho future socb overydny control and Roldanee 
ox'er tho QovTrnniont of Indm, ns may Lo neccs ir} shooltl 
bo prov iJed In Indl* itself tbrouph the mi'ans of tho CX[ m 1 
cd Lo/jisJatne C-oaoctJ* and not hi roeio# if a ''^rotary if 
State in I)nj»land placed drtualU under the puldsncocf 
retired official Ixird I rowe no tfoul I stint his \ tem 
would not mako them controllers of the partirahr dej art 
raeni Hot the rr nl of the es t»*m \ Id h )i pr p “s 1« 
lumnd to make theni o I would advi^le tl < 
of the Council as an advi ory 1 ‘<hIv, Cl nifll hucHes am 
broDS and dilatorv procedure'* i fth tlw c n mn i h 
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oiicTunl inteution of woikiui^ it up to the constitution at 
stancl.ud, b} the admission of a laiger number of Indians 
than at piesont. With this end m view I wmuld stroiif^ly- 
ur^TQ the fixing of a limit much higher than what has now 
been pioposed by the Marquis of Orewe The pioposal lof 
Lord Crewe, moreovoi, will cieate a dual control over the* • 
departments administered m India and will lead to an-in- 
creaso in coiiespondence between India and the India Office 
involving considerable delay in the settlement of pending 
questions, not to speak of possible triction Correspondence 
with the Secretary of State is a well-known means of dis- 
couraging discussion in the Indian Legislative Councils and 
the more direct communication which Loid Oiew^e hopes to 
intioduce, is calculated to affect the rights and privileges of 
the representatives of the people in oiii Legislative Councib 1 > 
in a serious uianuei 

I have already stated that an elective Indian element iSi » 
essential and if it be not practicable to intioduce u in the 
Council in lespect of more than one-third of its strength the 
remaining two thirds might consists ot other elements calcu- 
lated to maintain its strength as a consultative and delibeia- 
tive body. I would, therefore, suggest thit another one-thiid 
should consist of members of Parliament and other men 
acquainted and m touch with the pubhc and political life m 
England, while the remaining one-third may consist of esr j 
officials from India — Indian oi European — who may be-/ 
expected to bung to the Council the knowdedgo ot actual 
administration which they have gained in this country I > 
am suie you will bestow youi best attention on the-'O suggei- 4 1 
tions and I would request you to deliberate upon them and 
express )our opinion for the considervation ot the Secietaiy of 
State who has invited it I am confident that His Lordship 
will be pleased to give your proposals the w’-eight they deserve 
as emanating fiom this National oiganisation 

Coming to the questions connected with the lefoimcd 
Council, I need not refei to the regulations in detail w-hi^b 1 
were framed by the Indian Government foi cairving out the 
Morlo3'^-Minto Reform Scheme The Congiess has in succes- 
sive sessions expressed its regret that the regulations have not 
been made in the same liberal spirit m which the original 
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reform'll espatcbos were conceived The public belnf; odxIoob to 
f^ve « £ur atari to the echeme did not exproas their full eonse 
of dlssatiafactioii mth the proposed regulations, ospeciftllr as 
tber were reosrarod in this behalf b/ tSe eiprcaa declarations 
of Lord Minto'a Government at the time, which were as 
follows 

The Governor-General m Council is consdems that manj 
of the details of the scheme which la being introduced may 
be fotmd on trial to be nnaotisfactory or capable of Improve- 
ment Erponence alone can ebow bow far metbods wblcb 
are new to India give to the different claaaea and intcreita a 
measure of ropre^entatioa proportionate to their importance 
and infloonce, and to what extent an untrained electoral 
niBohinerr la suitable to the varying circnmstances of tho 
different Provinces and the nnmerons electorates. Defects 
wlU no doubt bo discovorod when tho mios aro put Into 
oMration, but, If this proves to bo tho ca»^ tho law admits of 
tno regulations being amended withont dlfficultv 

It waj hoped, tiierofore that tbo enomslies and rorlons 
defects, both eff detail and of principle which were found to 
exist in tho regnlations would be leoUfied at the first oppor* 
tunit) which presented itself aftor the first olocUons had 
been hold and the Hcfcrmed Councils constituted Jthaa 
beouj therefore, a matter of extreme disappointmont to the 
public in India that the revisioo of tho C<mncll rogulationa 
which was made lost year wasoonBned to making e few trivial 
changes and Introdndng a few amendments In consequence 
of the tranrforonco of the Imperbl capital to Delhi and of the 
other changes embodied in tho Delhi despatches In tho 
constitution of the Logislttii'e Councils different proportious 

have been fixed m respect of tbo official and non-official, as 

woU as tho elected and nominated elements In tho various 
Provinces much of uhicb (o the ordinary mind icems to l>e 
founded on no Intelligible principle of differentiatien Bon 
pal from the first started with an elected non-official majority 
In Ita LogiiUtlie Connell and in the redistribution of tern 
tcrles made in P12, old Bengal and now Bihar haxo 
been given two separate Xeglslative Councils having elected 
non-cffidal majorities. On tbo other hand, JUdras and 
Bombay the oltlest of tho provinces, hue been provided with 
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41 non-official majorit}’- composed of nominated and elected 
■members barely sufficient to satisfy the regulations. 

By far the most serious of the drawbacks in the regula- 
tions which have been allowed to exist in the revised 
■regulations, are those relating to the disqualifications for 
membership, the arbitrary and unreasonable manner in which 
restrictions aie imposed on candidates seeking election to 
the absolute discretion of the Executive Government It is 
our duty once again to urge an immediate revision of the 
regulations, so as to make the non official majorities m all 
Provincial Councils really effective for practical work, and to 
remove invidious differences in the qualifications prescribed 
.for candidates seeking election 

In spite of the repeated and unanimous requests ot the 
people of the United Provinces for the establishment of the 
Executive Council there, the question is hung up without 
the authorities assigning cogent reasons Sir John Uewtt^s 
opposition to the proposal is too well-known to you, l)ut 
with the change of the Lieutenant-Governorship in the 
United Provinces, it was hoped that it would receive sympa- 
thotic consideration at the hands of Sir James Meston, 
-and it IS a matter of considerable surprise to those who 
knew His Honour as a man of liberal and progressive views, 
ihat he has not yet formulated proposals for establishing 
an Executive Council. In view of the fact that this question 
w.is the subject of a resolution which was moved in his 
Council and which received strong support from the non- 
official members, I am hopeful that it will receive due s 
consideration at the hands of the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State 

As regards the Imperial Legislative Council I maj say 
that the representation of some of the Provinces is defective 
and for this reason I would suggest an increase of at least 
half a dozen seats on the Council and they are being thrown 
open for popular election We all know that at present we 
have at the head of the Government of India a sagacious 
statesman whose farsighted and sympathetic policy has 
endeared him to the people ot this country, and I fervently 
hope that His Excellency Lord Hardinge before laying down 
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tBo reins of bi< e^nlted oiBrc 'nil remove Iho present defcots 
in ti»e In penal Conncil and make u fnllr repro entnlirc 

When the G cemmont of India In «til)mttto(l for 

approval to the Socrotarv of ‘^tato the ^oun of oon titnhy''ril 
rotomi n-hich resulted in the pa mg of tfio Indian Councils 
Act the Government of India claimed that tliolr «chcme 
as a vrhole ‘vrill ronllv and effechrcly tk«oolato tho 
people of India in the wirl, not onlv of ocen lonal legf In 
tton hut of actual ovorv-dov adniinistraCiom'' Tho fact cliat 
I want to emphasUo horo is what Lord Morloj Inn elf 
raontionod that scheme of reform is not and hardly pretends 
to Ik) a complete representation of tho ontlro l^odv cf 
change^ and improvonients in tho oxi tini^ «\stom that nro 
ovidantlr pro ont fo tho minds of fonio of thoso w)i an 
TOUT Governmont has con uHod and that to tho \»e«t of 
mr pudgtuent aro now Jomandod hr tho situation deseri!od 
in no opening words of the despatch 

Lord M Jrlor pro^'ceded to point ont hat it Is ond'^n h 
dc irnl le 1 1 present oar reform of tho Indian consliluti nal 
syp oni !•) a wholo and that from this point of \Io\r it u is 
no *e if\ to attempt withont dclar an clTcctual ndvinct in 
tb diP' u n of h^i] S^UQc^ornnwnt 

Ini now five V oars Mneo thoso word 'rerc 'rntten md 
the Givcrnment of In 11a re vet matnnn^ proposal fir 
mal ing an advanoo m this direction, ‘'vrithont dclar The 
relnctanco to revive the tIJ villat^o ortrani atu n and to 
ostalili li village panohyel Js parti^ulirlr pronounced in 
sonio ProMDCcs while a decree of tardinr m con Idi ring 
pr jpo ala for tho oxpan ion of local on f niuninpai ndtnini tn 
tion couple 1 with tho oft reputed do ire to hedge further 
adroma) with ovor-cautDU rc^tnctions I no iceaUo nr i a,, 
all grades of administrative authoritic in India I ird 
Jlorlov footed tho memorohle words f Lord Itlpon that 

‘ It IS nn pnmanlr vrith n riow to Improv cment m ndiiimi r 
tion that this mea uro is j at forwaril and st rfed It is 
chicflr He iralle as an instrument of p Hiical and i tjiilar 
cdn'*ali m and that there i little chaii-v* of all "'rilin^ anv 
eCco IV traminig to the p^nlc in the nintnacincnt of 1 
nflairs for of the nont>lHclaI nicrlcr horc» f (al in^ t-n\ 
rcalinuri« inlool Int me unlc llrv or'* l^d ti frcl 
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botH pnmatT and tccbmcnl Pnmar 7 Edncation, 1 ne^ not 
flay, IS the remedy of reuiedios that help the masses at 
present Heeped in iji^orance, superstition and lethar^ to 
cot ont of the slonph of despond, and ^nll teach them self help 
by placing within their rcn<^, thnmgh the medimn of LUora- 
tnro the benefits that \T<mld aceme from adopting modem 
methods and principles in thoir hereditary and tlmo-halloiTod 
occupation of agriculture and other small industries and 
that will snroly mould m thorn a frame of mind that would 
CO operate with the Go\ommont in any nioasuro that mo) ho 
taktn for public pood hy removing the disposition to IkjUpio 
in the ascription of wrong motivos and Intentions to Qovom- 
mont as regards their particular acts and measures In short 
Primary Education will give more food to tho mas es, reduce 
to an appreciablo dogreo tho ocutono^ of tho economic 
problem remoio mot of the aoclaJ evils and conduce to tho 
atahilitj of tho British Rule 

It IS a source of groat pleasure and satUfaetlon to oh«er\e 
that tho recent visit of Thoir Imperial Majesties was on 
important land-mark iu the history of our country I \‘or 
since tho hlossod doy of their advent and over since Ills 
Imperial Ma^ty omphaiisod in his speeches tho need for a 
wider element of armpathr in tho administration of tho 
country and pressed fur a rapid advancemont of education as 
tho panacea for all our social and political oiils, tho essential 
Importtnco of education, as o factor of national prosperity Im^ 
now come to ho fully recognised by Iho Qoiornmcnt and 
wo pratofullv acknowledge thcir onrno't efforts to foster nnd 
push it forward But at tho same time wo fool that thoi do 
not go far enough Tho political foars that tho Government 
entertain as regards tho adoption of tho principle ofcomrol 
slon are oUogotuer imaginary and if tho kCbcnio wlilcli has 
been put forwnrd is enrofoUv con idored nnd follu-^ I I r 
Goi'ornraont, tho admlnl trativo and financial diniroUir^ 
with which tho Qo\cmmcDt Itollcvo tho\ arc confronted, 
will soon dt appear In practice 8o long a llio local in litn 
tions retain tliclr strong official compiciion people nould 
natumlU ho itato to confido in them Cat 1 efon thee 
Institutions are entrusted wUh tho initiation and conlrcUf 
Primary I ducation, If they arc made more popular and 
representative, the people would l>o glad fo c£K>per»lo with 
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them and would even ho willing; to hear the imposition of a 
especial cess which will ho ear marked for the purpose of being 
devoted to Primary Education I may point out that when, 
in the famous Despatch of 1854, Sir Charles Wood laid the 
foundation of the system of public education, a memorable 
, advance was made And as the authorities, with genuine 
statesmanlike foresight, rocogni'^ed that England's prime 
iunction in India was to superintend the tranquil eleva- 
tion of the moral and intellectual standard of life among the 
people, I fail to see any plausible reason that could he ad- 
duced against making a modest and cautious beginning to 
introduce compulsory and free Primary Education in sdect- 
ed areas that may be considered to bo ripe for it. 

Wo in this Congress have noticed with pride and satis- 
faction the steps that have boon taken by the progressive 
Governments of Baroda and Mysore to push on Compulsory 
Primary Education in their territories The latest to fall 
into line with those States in this regard is Travancore 
May wo not expect the action which has been taken by the 
enlightened Ruiers of these states will be followed by the 
Paramount Power ^ I think it may not he out of place to 
mention here that the Acts of the Legislature creating the 
Universities were passed immediately after the Great Mutiny 
and will ever remain a striking monument of the coolness, 
wisdom and foresight of the British race 

Before I leave the subject of education, I must ask the 
Government of the country to pay more attention to Techni- 
cal Education than thoy have done hitherto. The problem of 
the poor and of the submerged is not so acute in India as 
elsewhere But with the steady increase in the population 
that has been going on, with the nse in the price of food- 
stuffs and with an agrarian population which has been taxed 
to the utmost, it requires no prophet to say that the time will 
come — perhaps sooner than most people imagine — when the 
financial resources of the country will have to be strained to 
the utmost to cope with the situation. 1 1 is therefore, neces- 
sary that a serious attempt should be made to push on 
Industrial and Technical Education by opening new schools 
and by subsidising at least some of the industries that 

deserve it 
10 
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It was that for-etffhted Btateamtnj Lord ComwaHiBjWho gtr« 
the Pcrmanetit Settlomont to Bengal in 1798 wHohbos proved 
tt bloating not merely to landlords with whom it was concluded 
but to all cUsfos of the community Some portioiu of 
Madras also shared that benefit and it vms the intention at 
the time that In other pnrta of India Permanent settlements 
should bo conrlndcd with onltivators tbemselros. Reads 
Proclamation of 1 7^*6 for the settlement of the Baramahnh 
Minir</8 evidence gi\*cn before a Committee of the House of 
Commons In 1818, and the comspondonce in the fifties and 
sixties regarding the introdnctlon of a settlement, all point 
to the oonclnsion that the aascssment was intended to bo 
permanent and nnaltorahte The diflerence In system was to 
^ only as regards Iho party with whom the lettlomont was to 
he oonolnded, bnt there was to be no difierenoe in regard to 
pennanoncT It was a rocognt^d principle dnnng the first 
Wf of the last oontniy that the eotilemont with whomsoev'or 
it woA made was to bo a permaoent one and that the assess 
ment shcmld be nnaltcrahle. Snbseqnently, howem, It was 
contended that the Govommont should not sacrifice the 
unearned increment to which it was entitled bnt in order to 
minimise frequent interference which it was reco;nised would 
lead to hardship and discontent, it was decided to giro 
permanence In the M«esmjeat foi* n period of rears lonWng to 
cnltivator the enjoyment of nil the profits dnnng tho cur- 
rency of snch period The Famine Commlsrion of 1860 again 
bronchi forward the question of Permanent settlement. The 
President of the Commission stated 

The good which has boon done by partial action on sound 
principles li both n justification end an onconregement to 
further advance find entertaining tho most earnest convic- 
tion ^al Uie stale interests will be alike strengthened in an 
increa ing ratio by tho stop, the first, and as I belleio tho 
most Important measure I have respectfully to submit for 
coniidorntion Is the cxpedlonor of fixing for over the public 
demand on the land and (bni converting settlement for 


perpetuity* 

This recommendation was tuppoitod by the highest 
anthoriUe , and tho Government of India, In warmly support 
ing it, stated 
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"IIh J^xcclktu \ in Ci>mu'il i.ohoNc*’ {lint incron'^Lnl ?ecurit) 
r-l fixcil projH’rtN nnd roinpnrfttno frcrdom from tno inter- 
frrenre of oflioer"' of t^ovemmrnt %m 11 tend t'> crento n 
cln<s %'^lucli, nUlion;^k coinpo'-cd <»f Ynnuu*: rnce-^ nnd crcodl«, 
will I’e petnliiirlv bound to flie Dnli'-h rule; wliilo under 
proper TOp:nl’itj<m‘; the nie»*'nre will condiico nmlcrinily to the 
juiprovcmcnt of the 'tonenl re\Pnue o! the J'mpuc’* 

In Inf fnimu*- De'-piteh of tho hcrrekir} of State 
oK'^ervod : 

•'After the ino^f onrrful review of til (ho ‘0 con'^idcrntion'?, 
Her Ctovernment nre of opinion thnl the ndvant- 

n"C® which rcT:ouahl\ ho expected to nccnic, not only in 
tho‘c imnicdintoK t oiincctcd with 1 md.hut to tho community 
pcncrilh, nrc 'Sufficiently {tmt to ju<tity them in incnrnng 
the ri'^k of ‘some pro^'pcctu e lu*-" i.t Innn revenue in order to 
ntloiu them, nnd tlmt n ‘‘Oltlomcnt in perpetuity in tho 
dislricts in winch the oondition*> required are, or ninj' hcro- 
nftcr he, fulfilled i-? n nien*'nrc dictated in found policy nnd 
nlculnted to nccclcrntc the development ol tho rcsonrcoi ot 
India, nnd to en'-ure to (he Inghc-t degree the welfare nnd 
contentment of nil cln<‘‘e‘' oi licr Mnjc‘it}'s FuhjccU in tho 
counlrj '* 

Tho nho\c Despatch nuthorirod n permnnont settlGmont in 
tracts where fourdifths of tho cultivnhlo land had been bronght 
under cultivation and n'-'o^sed nccording to tho then existing 
methods of soltlcmcnl. Though this condition was fonnd to 
have hecn fnlfillcd in nio-t parts of the country, tho decision 
was not given ellcct to, nnd with the departure of Lord 
Canning nnd tho ch tngo in the ministry narrower views 
prevailed, with the result thnt, after voluminous correspond- 
ence, tho sound and s\ mpnthctic policy advocated by Lord 
Canning and sanctioned h} Sir Charles Wood was given up 
Again when that ilhwtrious statesman, the late Jlnrauis of 
Kipon, was at the lic.ad of tho administration, he Inia down 
tho principle that in district which had been surveyed and 
assessed by the Settlement Department, assessments shonld 
undergo no further rcaision except on the solo ground of rise 
in price, a step which, in the words ol one of my distinguish- 
ed predecessors, now no more, was the best compromise which 
could be effected after the old right had been sacrificed, But 
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on the departure of Lord H{pon from India, hie proposal rraj 
vetoed by the SooreUry of State in his deepatch of 1885 
in which, whila aliondcmiag the Idea of a pennment 
settlement, ho directed that enhancement shonld be based 
nsalnlj on conaidemtlona of general increase in the vtlno of 
land. Settlements and re«setllements «re now regulated by 
the rules laid down in that despatoh. It u odmitted that in 
the proaperitr and coDtentmont of tho vast agncoltural 
population lies the strength of the administration and that 
the measure of the ryot s prosi^ty largely doponda on tho 
revenue that he has to xvar Though he have been contend 
ing for now moru than thirfy years that the ryot's burden is 
not susoeptiblo of ony further enhancement, the dscal aido of 
the question dominates the poHoy of the Qovernmont and 
they are reluotout to forogo the right of enhancing tho 
assessment which they now possess. The English nation is a 
manufacturing nation, while India Is a purely agricultural 
country Wmle tho peat increase in the mannOicturing 
aotivi^ of Great Britain has given its inhaUUnta such ox 
tensive scope for emplojmout that the want of land as a field 
of inTostznont and cmploymeut for hbour is companUvel} 
little felt, India has no industries other than ognculturo and 
is under (ho necessity of exporting her row products. Her 
one national Industry, therefore deserves the fostering care 
of the admiolstraliou The introduction of a Formanent 
SottlomeuL while socuriug the contentment and prosperity of 
the agricultural classes, will alio indirectly augment the 
publlo revonuo. 

But the nnihorities do not seem to fully realise In practice 
that In a prospcrtmt ond contented peasantry Hot thoitrcngtb 
of the Empire 'While doing our best to make them ■pprO' 
date that the Formanent Settlement is the onlr solution of 
India g agrarian problem, it bohorcs ns as practical men to 
moderate our demand to the extent to which the Qovorement 
aro likely to yield nmTr forgetting for a moment tho object 
wo have in view It I obo\-os ns oho to ask for the retno^wl 
of the many serious hardships of re-settlcroonts and the heavy 
burfen of Increasing assetsments May we not tbereforo 
reo^onal ly urge that thirty years i» loo sbert a period for 
rettlctnents and it should !•© extended to a period of not less 
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than sixty years in order to pfive it an appearance at least of 
(^asi-permanency ^ Wo i-hould also press on the attention of 
the Government of India the desirnhility of confining en- 
hancements solely to a substantial rise in puces and of fixing 
a maximum limit of 12 per cent, to enhancements in revi- 
sionary settlements It was proposed by some of our eminent 
men that the rules for settlement should he embodied in a 
legislative enactment, and this proposal has had iho .ipproval 
of such a high authority as the Decentralisation Commission, 
While the Local Government decline to allow the matter to 
be discussed in the Provincial Council, the Government of 
India are not disposed to take action in the matter It is 
' therefore our clear duty to press the matter on the Govern- 
ment of India, in order that in the absence of Permanent 
Settlement they may at least agree to a compromise in the 
direction proposed on the maxim of “ Half of loaf is better 
than ne bread ” 

While on this subject I should like to^draw the attention 
of the Congress to the present grave economic situation 
caused by the increasing struggle for existence, the abnoimal 
rise in prices and unemployment in the country Foodsiufis 
are being sold at famine prices and enormous rise has an 
oppressing effect on the average man. Ho donbt we can 
' understand the plausible reason often put forward that 
modern facilities of communications are bound to have the 
effect of eqnalisiag prices. At the same time we cannot lose 
> sight of the fact that high prices in manufacturing countries 
do not effect the people to the same extent as they do m this 
country where there are no industries — the only industry 
being that of agriculture. It is therefore the duty of the 
states to find some remedy for the high pnees now prevail- 
ing. I fully trust that the Government are not unmindful 
of their responsibility in the matter and will devise some 
means of checking this growing economic evil. 

The question of the employment of Indians in the higher 
and more responsible position in the public Service of this 
( country .is not a question of merely individual careers, but 
is one of much higher and wider importance. N ot to speak 
of the material and economic drain that the exclusion of 
Indians from higher posts in the public service of their own 
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canntry involve^ U is repngnftot to the nation’s seme of 
self respect With the growth of intelligence and self 
conscioQsnefe among the people, there is an increasing dis- 
podtioQ on tbeir part to compare thcir own position with 
that of oJier nations of the world, and to regard their 
present political states as incompatiDle with the rights of 
freedom and eiraality conferred on them by the British 
constitution and gnaronteed to them hj British traditions. 
In the words of Sir Thomas Uenro 

’^he mm uf tho Bdtub administration of India wu 
to raise tlio minds of tho natives, to raiso their character and 
to render thorn worthy of dlhng higher sitnatlons in tho 
management of the oonntry, so that in fninoss of time Indians 
would be able to frame a rtgular Government for themseU^e* 
and to conduct and preserve It.® 

We fool (hat wo are not in this respect treated in accord 
anoQ with the spirit of the proclamations and promises made 
hr the Bntlih ^vereigns, the Parliament end responsible 
iTinlsters. It is, therefore, a matter of nneera pleasure and 
great satlsfacUon to us that a Bojal OommiBslon under the 
able Cbainnansbip of that omloeDt and sympathetic states 
man, Lord Islington, has been appointed to enepdre into 
the (jcosiioQS of the public Berrices Without in any way 
anticipating tho recomniendatlons it may make, I can say 
that the manner in which the Commiesion began to take 
ciidonce during tho last ctdd weather, amply lustlfios the 
liope that it wlu do justice to Indians when It comes to 
formulate its Unol conclusioua In the couno of the speech 
in which he ononed the sittings of the Commission on the 
htb of January last, at Madras, his Lordship said 

**Wo art confident that wo shall receive such os bUnee 
and ^oKjpcratlon that subsequently when the fruits of cur 
labunrs are published it may he found that we haro reached 
n rea*cnflllo basis of agreement which will giro latlifacUon 
Ifoth to tho ja t demandi of the services^and to the legitimato 
aspirations of Dls Mojost}*s Indian tuhj«ls and he eonsonant 
with tho ordorl} development of (he admlnistrallcn of this 
purest country^ 

Tlio remarkable Insight and (he keen Interest dliplaycd 
1 y I/irJ Ifhngton In tho course of (he enquiry encourage 
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iis in the belief that the result will be gratifying to the 
expectations raised in the minds of the people It will not 
be out of place for me to express a hope that the much- 
discussed question of the separation of judicial from executive 
functions will receive a solution at the hands of the Commission, 
which will satisfy public opinion 

In the course of the evidence before the Commission, it 
was suggested by some of the witnesses that the Public 
Service in India should not be open to those Colonists who 
do not treat Indians on a footing of eqnalit} And if much 
stress was not laid down on this, it was due to the fact that 
the situation in South Africa had not assumed such an acute 
form and so dangerous a proportion as at present As the 
crisis in South Africa has become so threatening as to 
constitute an imminent danger to the interests of the Empire, 
I venture to submit to the Commission the advisability and 
necessity of laying down, as a matter of principle, that those 
Colonies which do not treat Indians as equal subjects of the 
King will not have a share in the administration of India, 
and candidates from such Colonies wiU be debarred from 
taking part in any competitive examination, or entering 
into any of the services of this country In making an 
earnest appeal to Lord Islington and members of the Eoyal 
Commission to include this suggestion m their recommenda- 
tions, I would like to point out that it is not only calculated 
to show to South Atrica that the Commission wishes to 
maintain strict impartiality, but it will serve as a warning 
to other Colonies and prevent them from following the 
example of the Union Government It will also strengthen 
the hands of the Government of India and the Imperial 
Government in any action which they may contemplate to 
take in an emergency 

Closely allied to the question that I have now dealt with 
is the question of higher career for Indians in the Army 
Meeting at Karachi so close to places distinguished as the 
[ home of warlike races from whom the Indian sopoy is largely 
• drawn, we cad appropnately go into it at some length Prom 
its earliest years the Congress has included in its resolutions 
a demand for the establishment of military colleges in India 
in which natives of India as defined by statute, may be 
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eductttfrd and trained for appointmont u oommls&loned or 
non-commissioned officen, ocoording to their capacity and 
qualifications, in the Indian Army That demand apparent 
It remained unheeded till the advent of Lord Curxon whose 
Viceroyalty was o succession of promises cither brokon or 
only partially rodeomod You may romomber, gentlemen, 
that soon after his arrival he formed a cadet corpos consisting 
of Indian Princes and Noblemen with bead-qnarterB at Dobra 
Ihm. The Congress of 1001, held at Calcutta, welcomes it 
as tho first instalment of a polioT which %H11 oulminaio in 
the establishment ofmiliUi 7 coUeges, as recommended hr 
Bis Uo}al Highness the Duke o? Connaught, at which 
natives of India maybe ednoalod and trained for employ 
mont and ofBcors of the army Tho expectation was not 
realised and the Uadros Congress in 1D98 reiteraiod its 
demand, in view cspoaolly «l the high recognition of the 
valour and fidoHtr of Indian troops by Hb late Imperial 
Ba^esty King Bdwnrd VII, In his mossago to the Princes 
and tho peo^os of India. Lord Binto, tmo to the iplrit 
of the policy of his Government, pressed on the autbontie« 
at Homo a scheme framed by bis Lordship In this matter 
which had the full npport of his Council and of the 
CommandoMn-Chlof Tho words In which ho reforr^ to 
the schomo in the course of a speech be doliver^ as 
Chairman of a meotlnc in London, on April 24, 1912 
deserve repetition here. That speoob seems to be a remarkable 
illustration of his polioy, bis broad sympathies and of his 
grasp of Indian p^nts of view wblob dletinguiihed his 
career in India. 

Bis Lordship said i— > 

1 mnst take friendly exception to what Sir 0. Plowden 
has said as to my not having faced tbo question of C^mi^ 
sion In tbo Army for Jndisii gentlemen. J can assure 
you that 1 not oolr faced it, but that 1 fought It ereiy 
day I* was my nobby the whole time I was in India U 
try and obtain such commissions for Indian gentlemen and 
J bot-o that I had succeeded It is curious that BriUsli 
opinion of terday as regards the posslUlUy of i^ntlng 
ctmoiiMons is lei advanced than it wai a coneraUon ac< 
The views of many peojde today ore mu^ behind the 
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times in. comparison with those of distingnished officers even 
before the Mutiny. As Jong ago as 1^44, Sir Henry Law- 
rence dealt with the question Subsequently Lord Napier 
wrote a memorandum in 1885 on the same subject, stating 
that the Government of India had then the matter under 
consideration Sir George Chesney, Sir Donlad Stewart and 
ethers, all held the same views All these distinguished 
officers admitted that a great injustice was being perpetrated 
in withholding such commissions , they maintained that 
young Indian gentlemen should have greater opportunities 
for inilitar) distinction ; but at the same time the} all laid 
down that they must not command British troops ; and that 
the solution of the difficulty was the raising cf especial Indian 
regiments in which Indian gentlemen should receive 
commissions. I am afraid that racial antipathies, however 
narrow many of us may think them, are much stronger in 
India than they are at Home I do not know why But at 
any rate, we cannot do away mth these racial antipathies by 
word of command ; the only way to lessen them is by 
example and by constant symyathy for our Indian fellow- 
subjects By force of example and by constant sympathy, 
let us hope that racial prejudices may gradually disappear. 
Under existing conditions it would, in my opinion, be a 
grave mistake to /appoint a young Indian of good family to 
a British regiment or to a regiment of the Indian Army 
against the wish of its British officers It would only create 
motion and we should be worse off than we were before 
I fought this question in India over and over again and 
before I came away, the Government of India, the Oomman- 
der-in-Chief, and all ray Council were in agreement with 
me that the commission should be granted. We therefore 
framed a scheme for the raising of a regiment to be officered 
by selected Indian gentlemen who would generally have 
received a mihtary education m the Cadet Corps Our 
proposal was that the regiment should begin with a skeleton 
of a few British officers to give it a start , and young Indian 
officers should be granted to it in the ordinary way, with 
bona fide commissions, who would nse in due course of 
promotion ; while the British skeleton will gradually 
disappear and an Indian officer will eventually obtain 
11 
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commuid of the regiment whloh vronld be In tho course of 20 
yoara or eo The echemo was sent Homo and it was my 
oamosthopo that itvronld reooWo official sanction before I 
left India. I am eorry to eay I do not know what has 
hap^ned to It since then. X fooh however, that It would bo 
unfair to the Qoromment of India not to t^e this oppor- 
tunity of soying that as far os they wore concomod, the 
neeessitv for the commission was rooo^lsed and tho diffl 
oul^ wai dealt with The opposition to onr proposal was 
at Home (* 

Thu last aentenoe illustmtos tho splnt In which tho India 
Council deals with Indian aspirations Fortunately, however, 
a beginning has been made by Hla Majesty nominating two 
or three Indian noblemen o^j recently and it remains for 
tho Indian National Congress to bring to Ix^r on His 
Majestr'ft Government the weight of the nnanunous and 
earnest wish of tho Indian poo^e for a satisfactory solntion 
ef this important question 

Hoforo I ccnclodo. I desire to refer however briefly, to 
the troubles and miMortuues that the Muslim world outside 
India has endured during the ©nst few years The period 
has been fraught witb fatofni cnanges In tho recent history 
of Islam, changes mntoriolly affecting tho importance of 
Muslim countries as indepondont countries which stirred 
hluilim fcoHngs throughout the world to o degree seldom 
witueised Iwfora Tho Musialmans who havo soon tho sab* 
version of tho Ottoman power In Europe, ond tho strangling 
of Porsift, cannot find the aonae comfort asl>cforc, in their 
past achievomonts or pro ent temporal power, when tbo' have 
to think of tho future of Islam- The progross of thd unfor 
tunalo Balkan war was anxiously wotebed by Muss altnitts 
■of India, its disastrous remits caused the greate t conrom 
and disappointment, the dismemberment of Turkov bv 
depriving her of her 1 oropetn Proviocos ov'oked wide-'pread 
legrtt, in which non MnsUms alio sbarctl and the fate ef 
Mu'hrn States and their treatment by 1 uropo mad" tlw 
deepest and most painful Iropres loo. 

1 do not consldor It ne*«^3arr to go at but |nn;,th Inh* 
the iubj-ct as abler inon have fully dealt with It on olh^r 
«cailoni, I trust that It will not ho coaitmel a dadr" 
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on m} pirt to undorrato in any way tbo snpromo importanoo 
which tho question has in tho oyos of tho Muslims. European 
critics in estimating tho eflfoct of the Turkish reverse in. 
the Balkans on tho Muslim iiorld have generally failed to 
take into account the Muslim opinion itself. But M.Mija- 
tovich who has represented Serbia both at Constantinople 
and at the Court of St James is very conciliatory when he 
says that political interest made us, the Balkan nations, paint 
the Turks as cruel Asiatic tyrants incapable of European 
civilisation. An impartial history would prove that the 
Turks are rather Europeans than Asiatics, and that they 
are not cruel tyrants, but a nation loving justice and fairness 
and possessing qualities and virtues which deserve to bo 
acknowledged and respected. The martial era of the Turkish 
history having been, not ingloriously, closed, historical Provi- 
dence seems to have in store a high mission for the Turks 
The defeat of Turkey, while it has caused intense grief 
and depression to the Islamic world, has also brought 
Muslims closer together in a way that nothing else was 
capable of doing. The worst adversity has its lessons to 
teach him who has a mind to profit by it The Musssalmans 
have realised the full import of the grave crisis in their 
history, which has roused in them a feeling of brotherhood. 
They never before felt the strength of Islam a unifying 
force so keenly as they do at present They had great faith 
in the essential beneficence of modern civilisation. But it 
is greatly to be deplored that faith has been rudely shaken ; 
and they rightly feel that their future lies in their own 
hands. I look upon the desire for unity and self-reliance 
manifested by my co-religiomsts as an awakening pregnant 
with great possibilities for the future 

The decade that is closing with tb^e current years is a 
monientus period in the history of our country, a period 
of stress and storm such as marks great upheavals in tho 
march of humanity In fact, the Indian unrest from which, 
thanks alike to the good sense of the people and to British 
statesmanship, we have safely emerged, was part of tho 
prodigious wave of awakening and unrest that swept over 
the whole of Asia during all this period. You are'dwaro, 
gentleman, that this period was ushered in, roughly spedkir^ j 
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the victory of J»pan over Rumo, and it may be Mid to 
liavo ended with the Balhtn War and its disastrous results 


to Turkey In India, I#ord Cnraon's Vlceroytilty which at 
ihe beginning raised noat hopes In the mln^ of the people, 
M^onsbtnted the ioU that mmally precedes tho stotim 
Oiroughont the exceedingly difficnlt and aniions years that 
followed, tho ship of Indian administration was steered by 
the capanie hands of two British statesmen who, assisted by 
tho eye of sympathy lent to them hy His Imperiol Hciosty, 
diagnosed the disease in onr administration and applied tM 
remedy Their names will stand ont prominently in tho 
^gos of Indian history in relation to this period. A wider 
neld has boon opened for tho Mtisfaotion of onr aspirndoni 
W oMooiatlng the people in the Government of tho country 
llio reforms that have boon introdnced are far-reaohing in 


their character and are nocessarr steps for giving tha people 
a much larger share in the administration of their conntrf 
Lord Jlmio in fact, interpreted tho reforms in this way 
If I romembor nghL in a momonihle speech ho mode in 
London soon after nls return from India, and added, io 
effect, that it would be unwise to withhold, for long, fiscal 
autonomy from India. These reforms depend lor their 
ffuccecs on tho unity and solidarity of the Indian peoplo 
among themselvos and their hearty co^perotiou wlta the 
Rulers. Gentlemom it was mj privilege in 1503, addressing 
tho Congress at Radras, as Chairman of tho Reception 
Committee to point to the harmony that subsisted, so far 
that Proddoncy was concemod, between tbo Hindu and tho 
Mobammadan communities. Now, as your President, i am 
exceedingly happy to boor testimony to the Important fact 
of the mlaundcrsUnding and distrust that divided tho two 
communities in other parts of the country, having become 
nlmust a thing of tho past, as shown by tho trond of re^pon 
siblo pulhc opinion among my co^I^onlits during the past 
few months and by tbmr nocsuallj Jorge oUendanee within 
this halL ** If you want progress, be at peace with all" was 
fold by one o? our wisest men, tho colebroted poet and 
eblloropber Hafix. hluhammidanlfm, righUr understood, 
I iias so antipathr to aur ether religion. It Is based on ihe 
[ ^widest conception of liberaUtm and democracr A policy of 
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'narrow aloofness or intolerant hostility is alien to the spirit 
*of my religion. Gentlemen, the times are with ns. Let ns 
Hindns, and Mnssalmaus, Parsis and Christians, all join 
hands in brotherly co-operation and press forward with 
confidence and faith in the work that lies before ns I have 
already dealt with the advance that is being made by my 
co-religionists towards a rapprochment. May I now earnestly 
reqnest my Hindn brethren to embrace this opportnmty, to 
step forwaid and to clasp the extended hand in a spirit of 
earneatness, of good-will and of appreciation ? I have many 
friends among yon I know that yon have been anxions to 
join hands with yonr Mnssnlman brethren The time is 
riper now for a clear nnderstanding than it has been for 
years past. Concessions there mnst be, and sacrifices } on 
cannot avoid When harmony has to be restored and con- 
joint work has to be done, we must ignore trifles which 
actuate small minds, and concentrate our activities upon thO 
larger work of consolidation 

Under the suzerainty of the most powerful and progres- 
sive of modern nations, our goal should be the attainment 
■of autonomous Government in India, as indicated in the 
memorable Delhi Despatch of our beloved Viceroy ; and 
although it may not be within the reach of the generation 
I have now the privilege of addressing, still it should be the 
constant endeavour of all us to secure it for posterity Only 
by such endeavour shall we show that we have really profited 
by our contact with the British nation, its literature and 
civilisation, and that we are true to the traditions in which 
we have been nurtured Let us strive for unity amongst 
us, for the advancement of the nation, and for bringing the 
forces of progress and of solidarity into line with our achieve- 
ments in the past and of our expectations for the future If 
these sentiments animate us, wo must hot lose a moment to 
take it at the flood the tide of national unity which has 
in-flowed in this, our Motherland. That tide, by God^s 
grace, will surely sweep away in its majestic onward course 
the unnatural and artificial barriers of race, colour and 
religion. 
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Brother and SJator Delegate^, — Lodica ood Gentleman — 
Pot the first time in the Watorj* of the Indian Isatlonal 
Oonprcsa we ore oasembllng nndor circnmstancoi when, oa n 
result of the latest moaaarej )f the British Government id 
IndlOf our dulj elected Fre^dent is not aroom^t us I is 
a matter of deepest rogrefc to all of us that Mr 0. It. Bj'* is 
not with us to guide our dollbonition to-day It Is suporfinons 
for me to euumerale the numerons national services of that 
great patriot from Benpjnl or refer to the prominent place ho 
occupies in the political and social IHb of onr conntrr, when 
the nation has itself nneqatvooalljr said in what esteem it 
holds him by conferring on him the greatest honour in Its 
power Bat while wo regret bis absemeo on that account* 
It should be a matter of deepost satisfaction to ui sU lioth 
bocauso tbo man whom tbo nation bad oboson as Us chief 
roprosentotivo bos by bis undaunted courage^ splendid self 
sacridee and spirit of cbeorful sufl’onng. proved him«elf 
worthy of the great honour conferred on him and lH>rBU«e 
bis arrest brings us a stago D««ror to our success. Mr U H 
Das has done greater sorviw to bis countrr 1^ his arrest 
than ho would probably have done by presiding over our 
doliberatlons to-day Ills arrest has Infused greater spirit 
and determination Into the hearts of national workers and 
galvanised the eutiro country to greater aotlvltic^ and 
sacrifices. 

X, howoror, reaTiao my own InaMli^ to fill the pitro of 
Jlr U II. Das, and while thanking you for tho wat truit 
you bare reposed in mo by electing mo to act for him, I hope 
and trust thatl will prose mraolf wortbr of the great honour 
you have conferred on mo not only in this Pan dal baf when 
the timo comes for mo to make (ot my coantry and ray God, 
tho 1 ‘VcriGce that it has been Iho good fortune of roanv of our 
noble brethren to make 
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Brother ami Sister Delegates, I am not going to deliver a 
lengthy speech, first hccanso the time at my disposal is short 
and in the second place 1 ieol that the time for long speeches 
is gone Wo all are caPed upon to slovo the most serious 
problem in the hisLor}’’ of our country and the present is the 
time for decision aud action It vill take a long time to 
enter upon a detailed suivc} ot the progress of the non-co- 
operation movement since the last (Session of the Indian 
National Congiess I vill onl}' briefl}’^ touch on the advance 
the country has made since the inauguration of non-violent 
non-co operation. The spirit ot non-co-operation pervades 
throughout tlie countr} and there is no true Indian heart 
oven in the remotest corner of this groat country whic’i is not 
filhd with tho spirit of cheerful suffering and sacrifice to 
attain Sivarnj and see tho Punjab and the Khilafat wrongs 
redressed It has received tbo highest tribute that a nation 
could paj to another from our sister nations across the Indian 
Ocean Our Egj ptian brethreu have adopted it to fight their 
own political battle It should be a matter ot pride to all of 
us that India is showing the way to other sister countries 
Nonviolent non co-operation has ceased to be an Indian 
movement It is fast becouiing an Asiatic movement and the 
day is not distant when the conscience of the world Avill adopt 
non-violent non-co-operation movement in India after wit- 
nessing the cheerful spirit with which our workers have made 
and are making willing sacrifices for the cause of their 
country and are going to lail in ever increasing numbers 
\vith a smile on their lips 7 What is still more is that not 
even this intense repression has provoked violence. It has 
only redoubled the national determination Every successive 
fit of repression on the part of the Government whether it 
was in connection with the confiscation of the Patwa of 
Jamiat-nl-Ulema, the famous Karachi Trial or the wholesale 
applications of the Seditious Meetings Act, the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act or Section 144 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code by means of which the right of association and peaceful 
activities of the volunteer organisation, together with other 
elementary right of citizenship were suppressed had had but 
one effect, vtz , tbo determination on the part of the people to 
continue the national activities and persist m their demand. 
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A ceaseless plljmina^ to the lail ii kept up m vindication of 
the primary ri^ts of cltuenshfp in all the northern parts of 
India as oIm in hfaharashtra and Andhra. The nation to<dar 
realiie the gnmness and ginvitv of the great strogclo it Is 
engaged in and is behaving with the cool determimtion 


worthy of heroes fighting for a noble cause. 

Nor IB the tune at wmeh we are waging this noble stmg 

g le inopportune. Not only tbo conscience of Asia and Africa 
I awake and ootivo , and there are signs, feeble no dottht, yet 
full of hope end promise, that the conscience of Europe too I' 
at last rousing itself from its long slnmbor 

X must eda one word about the visit of Hu Iligh* 

ness the Pnnoe of Wales We have no quarrel with His 
Royal Highness but wo do not want a bankrupt Government 
to re-establish its fallen poUticnl credit by making a capital 
out of His Royal Highness 0 visit. Nor is tbo country in a 
mood to accord we Prince a cordial welcome so long as the 
two sores of the Khilafat and tho Punjab are itHl running 
and Swaraj It still mainUioed We tber^oro resolved simply 
to refrain from teklog part in the welcome to His Royal 
Highness. And if there ba\*e been any regretahle incidemts 
with consequout bitterness of spirit, tbo responsibility for 
them lies entirely at tho doors of the Government that be- 
trayed such a lameutablo lack of setue and judgment and 
acted m a manner utterly unjostifiahle 

Our critics say that the non-co-operation m<vomcnt ha^ 
failed and in support of that sUtomout point to the Govern 
ment cducatioiiaJ institutions, tho ranks of the title holder# 
the members of the now Legislative Councils such the Birs of 
the \ annus High Courts. 31} answer to that if onswer he 
vtni needed after what 1 ha\e yust said, is that as far as tho 
Gox-ernment Educational Institutions are concerned I would 
Invdto tho attention of our critics to what tho VIce-Chancellof 
of the Calcutta Unu'Cmty had to say on tho effect of the 
non<rK»poratiOD movement. That rciult was aeWered In 
spite of tho fact that we bad not made erovdilon for a aoQl 
clout number cf national c^eges and national schools (fnJ for 
the students who left their Ipitllutloni As to the title- 
holders and member* of tbo I^egiilatlvo ConneiN— the clanrs 
which would naturallv not l«e the first In re pond to sarti an 
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Appp.il — uImI is tlioir position? Wlioro is tlion prosii^c fco- 
ii.i\ ? It iuu, fallen lower tlian O/.irist ruble. The Go\ em- 
inent m 1} still mamil icturo and place tlioni in the market 
but the pulilic simply does not care for them and after all it is 
the public alone that can i^ivo them the position of Liuai and 
lionour that is claimed for tliem As to the lawyer, it i^ true 
tbac wicli some noble exceptions they have not as a class, 
responded to our appeal or they ouj^lit to have done. But as 
VC develop our Panehajat system a work to winch wo have 
not been able to devote such of our time and energy, the legal 
practitioners would soon fall in w-ith public opinion. The 
co-operation of Government soi wants is slightly different, and 
comparing the number ot resignation oilorod last mouth wuth 
the average foi the previous months, wo have no reason to 
feel dissatisfied with the progress that non-co-operation is 
making in that direction, specially in the increased number 
of resignation is unquestionably the result of the pohey of 
intensive repression adopted by the Government 

True, there are some of our Moderate brothers with 
genuine love of our common country in their hearts who for 
w'ant of true appreciation of the real nature of the struggle 
we are engaged in and the issues that it involves have not 
yet taken their proper place in the national ranks But I 
feel sure that if the fire of patriotism is still alive in their 
hearts, and I feel confident that it will not die, they will 'Soon 
realize their mistake and ivill he fonnd taking the place of 
their brothers whose names ore on the national Roll of Honour, 
I cannot close without referring to the tragic events that 
are daily taking place in Malabar and the prolonged agonies 
of our unfortunate Moplah brethren And here I must make 
it quite clear that this question has two aspects One with 
reference to the Government in the country and the other 
with reference to the treatment by the Moplahs of their 
Hindu Brethren As to the first, jnding from the evidence 
before the public, one cannot help coming !m the conclusion 
that the responsibility provoking this disturbances rests 
entirely on the shoulder of the Government. While as to the 
method adopted in suppressing these there will be no think- 
ing person in the country who wnill not condemn them. All 
of us who have had the experience of Amritsar know the 
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homble luitnw of this “pacification It was only accident" 
ly that the terrible train tragedy was revealed in tbo pnblio 
Uio other day Bnt how many other tragedies there arc 
that have not come to light f 

As to onr Hindu bretnren who have been forcibly con- 
verted or otherwise sufferod at the Lands of some of the 
Moplahs, I folly sympathise with them and tboro will bo no 
Hoolim worthy of the name who will not condemn this 
entirely nn-Islamio act in the strongest possible terms. X 
feol snre that these stray inoidents are tho acts of a fow 
misgnlded individuals and that the rest of tho HopUhs are as 
ready and strong in oondemniog them as any of us boro. 
Still I sbonld not (ike the fair name of Islam to bo tarnished 
in the sUgbtoat degree and I sincotely regret these deplorable 
incidents. 

Ladios and gontlemeiif our conotry is exponenclng ter 
riblo convulsions, but it reqolret no prophet to foretell that 
these are the birtn-panga of voung India that wUl ronve tho 
glorious tradidons of our anolent conntrr and take the proud 
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FrienJs aud follow -workers ; — 

It has hcou tho custom for over}’’ occupant of the Presi- 
dential chair of tho Indian i^ational (Jougross to thank the 
delegates that have conferred on him the highest honour it 
is in the power of tho Indian nation to conier on an Indian 
It has also been customary for him to disclaim that his merits 
deserved such signal honour and to declare his unfitness to 
rank wnth those that have previously occupied the Presiden- 
tial chair I have no doubt that the innate modesty ot my 
predec''Ssors infused into these disclaimers and declarations 
I sincerity that saved them from tho banality ot more con- 
ventions But it is no such modest} that makes mo iurther 
state them by repetition When two } oars ago ;iust on the 
eve of my imprisonment, a few of the provinces had honoured 
me also ivith their nominations, I was still lu a position to 
withdiaw ray name and to give at least partial expression to 
tho shock of surprise 1 felt on that occasion Phis time, 
however, fate had taken the matter almost entirely out of my 
hands, for, soon after I was discharged from prison, I re- 
ceived from the Ueception Committee here the telegraphic 
message that in a few days it would meet to put the seal of 
its agreement on the choice of the Provincial Congress 
Committees 

Believe me, if the circumstances that had let to the 
Special Session at Delhi, and, still more, if that session liseli 
had not revealed to me conditions that made the^ withdrawfu 
of my name something in the nature of desertion, I would 
have withdrawn it even at that late stage I con&ider ic a 
presumption to preside here, and one reason for my reluct- 
ance and hesitation must be obvious to all ^ It musl^ be 
remembered that my association with the Indian Rational 
Congress is of very recent date It was only in 191y th^ 
for ^e fiist time I attended the Congress as a delegate, and 
then, too, ni} participation was not in the ordinary course. 
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«®i<Hnbor, mj Irotbcr nnd 1 L.ci lu-t 
•« . , from confinement as state pnsonors in tlie 

lotemment dnnng the last four 
^rs of the war had commoted AVo had, of course pi^ 
if. «« ^ ™'nht to tho ^^ngrojts that liad already commenced 
Sion in rnrti red Amnt ar, and since ire could not ha\o 
n elected as delegate^ in the nsnol wav, the good people of 
^ntsar bad forthinth adopted us their oym The ^appnr 
*sion that was hold m the following rear was the flr^t, and 
K,.«*u pronons to this which mv 

^ delegates elected m tlio ordinary 

conrse '’’ho had hitherto occnplcd tho Presidential 

c ain had Ifeon vetomub that had grown croy in the fer\ico 
^ ^ ^ therefore, l>o merely conventional 

1 one who is after nil among tho Wbes and sucklings of tho 
ongresa thanks \on for such nn nnu^nal mark for vour 
favour? 

The onlv consideration which could lostlft this favour 
tuRf although nv associollon vnth the CongrtM was 
rerijut, It irn< coupicd with mt association with one of tho 
very groniust If oUo ono of tho latest Congress men lor 
whom oil ore carch in vain In this Pandal to-day Fver 
I ^ “tfondod a ios«ion of tho Congress as a dolo.,nto 
in IPl ho liad I on tho ono dominating pcnonnlltr Mare 
than o\ or we need oar groat chief, Alabatma Gandhi t )*dar j 
and if Goil that wllloil that in his place ono of his humbh t 
followers ilicn^,!* no tho least loving among them, should 
I t von In V »ar dehl>erations 1 ran onlj fcol wMt tho 
\ral) poot felt when ho %TislfdHj wrote 

Tlio loath of great ones maJo ns great!** 

But although the naan who was mo't re*pon<inc for 
Mahatma Gnndlii Inrareomtlon hoped that hr “luning 
him ahvi a ho railed It bo would kill llin spirit that the 
Mahatma hod infu ed Into tlio nation I feel certain that It 
^*'**A^j* ** orol) rs the ^lahatma lives Idni clf noUIn" 
on God • a Islance and on rour own kind Indulgence, whl''n 
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I think, 1 nn\ with confidence hespc.ik, I iu\oko that spirit 
ro d.i} in the hope tint with it'^ aid I may pro\e not 
alto!2;cthor unworthy ot the lu 2 ,h office to which }oiir suffrage 
has ill too gonoronsly called mo 

Friends, the only one wdio can load ^ou is the one who had 
led ^o^ at Amritsar, nr. C.ilcntta, nt Nagpur .and at 
Ahmcdahad, though each ‘^C'^aion of the C’ongioss had it*: own 
elected President Our gcnoralnsinio is to-da^ a pii'Onor of 
war in the hands of the cnenn , .and none can fill the v'oid 
that his .discnce from oni midst h is caused As for mi =olf 
1 am but a comrade wdiom } oui loving kindness has c.alled out 
from the ranks, .and I plead for it*’ continuance not only 
during the discussions of this session, hut also throughout 
the year in which I .am required In your constitution to 
assist \ ou as your President 

On one point, how’cver, }ou too are entitled to an assurance 
from me, and 1 offer it to you without hesitation I have 
been a fighter all ni) life, and, of course, I have been in the 
habit of throwing all tho vehemence of an impulsive and 
impetuous nature into my fight« But a our choice of me as 
your President has robbed me of my freedoM. and to regain 
that freedom, if for nothing else, I would have willingly 
foregone tho great privilege of presiding ou this occasion 
However, in the c.ast you have assigned to me, the unfamiliar 
•role of the peace-maker, and even a fighter like me has to 
confess that if anything is better tb.an a fight it is peace — 
J have, therefoie, deprived myself of the opportunity to fight 
in order to help the cause of peace and unity and I do not 
regret the surrender As your President, I am here to seive 
you to tho best of my powder, and not m tbe capacit’^ of a 
‘^l.ivG driver, aud if, in following the convention of pohUcal 
societies like yours, I have to inaugui.ite this ‘Jession with an 
address, ic is essentially in tho spirit of a servant of > ours 
that I do so, and not os a dictator 1 am here to assist }ou 
to form judgments on the various issues that may come up 
for } our decision ; and, so far as it lies in the power of a 
fellow-worker and comrade of yours, 1 hope to help you to 
form only sound judgments, and to form them without waste 
of time, temper and energy But these judgments must be 
yours, not mine , or, if you will, ours collectively in the 
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tniC5t fOn«c. I Imro referred lo tlio Mnhn'mn t) dorainntin;; 
personality nnd wo must admit how dlfBonIt It wa^ to sliiko 
offWssMll oven for theso mro mdivIdnaU that desired < 
do si\ I focJ oortMin that llnbatmA Ghindbl Doithor oskod nor 
wnnted anyone to snrrendor hl« judgment to bun and 1 
have been told that just before Ids arrest bo regrolfolK 
realised that qnite a number of his followers and admirers 
who had rcndilv and in all sincerity* signified tholr 
agreement with him, bad failed to renllro that they wore 
offering their allegiance onlr lo the man and wore not 
occoptlng his moasnros as well on tbo strength of tholr own 
clear conviction It will tio an impertinence for mo oven t» 
dlsolaim nnr sneh mflacnce a« the Mahatma nndonhtcdh 
exercised over tho people and I am tnxions that evorr \ot 
ca*t on nnv side should lio the rosnlt of tho voters own 
dobberato jodgmont* carrying with It tho fnJlost IndiviJaal 
responsibility As for mvsolf if! kept back from yon mv 
own view of nnv matter of vital IroporUnce, merely for fear 
that it might n it l>c acceptable to von, I shall certainly no 
1m5 serving >on tml\ ror another thing it would not I'e 
con Mtent with trao democracr Bat w« shaB only K 
®*klng a mod or\ of dcniocracv if freedom was denied t » 
the delegates of tho Congress merely to plenuo Its 'Pfcsidenl* 
o*" Ilenco was imposed on tho many just to scenro tbo good 
will of the few 

Novortholes*, wo havo to understand that tho cotrntrr 
did not elect six thousond delegates, and wo bov'O rmt 
travelled to (.y<K»anada from ovnrr comer of U as to dlvliion 
lobbies raeroU to cast onr votes and to register onr Indlvidoil 
lodgments afroadv formed Iniforc wo set out on onr joamrr 
iVbat good conU wo do to onrfolvcs and to otbori If like 
Omar the Tent ilokor Poet of Pcrolo we “evrmore came onl 
In tbo same door wherein we wont^ f If wo do n t b to 
tarn onr jonmer Into utter fotilltv nnd so much hl<oor 1 tsU 
tbo opinions wo bad formed, iodividoally or In group* bcfi re 
we started most be tested hero bv comptrison with lirw 
opinions of our follow'delegatcs and Influenced by them \nn 
it I no ►Imme but on the contrarv verv often much lo oor 
credit if wo cliange our views In deferenre t ► tbo judgnicnC 
of others wb^m wo rre<Ht wit^ greater fagacltr or 
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<3sperienco, or to tlio cumiilatho «oip:lit of tlio jud^uiont of a 
laffTo majority of people, although tho}' ho m no way superior 
to us as individuals, even though at the time itself we are 
not fully convinced that our own views are wrong I am 
second to no man in my respect for deeply cherished 
•convictions But convictions are not on every occasion to 
ho treated us matters oi conscience, and 1 have the support 
here of Cromwell, one of the most conscientious statesmen 
Known to history, who used to implore his fellow-vorkers to 
cemomber that it was possible they might ho mistaken. 

Every delegate has the right to give expression to liis 
views with perfect freedom, and to do so on as many questions 
as ho hkos Ho has also tho right to move as many 
resolutions ns he pleases , to move amendments to as many 
resolutions proposed by others ns he thinks fit ; and to 
divide tho house as frequently' as he chooses. But no real 
work is possible if such rights are exercised without proper 
consideration for the opinion and convenience of others, and 
particularly without regard for tho best interests of a 
distressed and distracted nation. Our great chief had often 
to deplore that tho enthusiasm of our people in their assem- 
blages lacked self-restraint and discipline and, in truth, it 
was their iiin.ito pe.aco-loving nature and their good humour 
that so often proved their saving grace Self restraint and 
discipline can bo taught to the masses only hv such leaders 
as the Congress delegates, and tho self-restraint and discip- 
line of tho delegates themselves is the best guarantee of the 
self restraint and discipline of the masses Aliovo all, I 
trust that in giving expression to our view^, no matter how 
strong, wo shill avoid sucli paitis.in^hip as feeds on malice 
and revels lu viulout rocruniuations Our ^reat chief is 
noted throughout the world for his gospel of Non-Violence, 
and it would bo a sad commentary on our allegiance to one 
who would not tolerate violence in thought or word towaids 
an enemy if wo excluded from our boaster Non- Violence onr 
best friends. I would not for the world change popular 
enthusiasm into quietism or indififereuco We need discipline, 
not death VVe must have necessary ste.am to propel the 
national machinery , hut it must be under coudroL Clo-5oly 
allied to this is tho principle of co'nprjimso .ind dccouimoda- 
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tion Ours ij nothing if not a war of principles nnd wo can 
not afford to forsake principlo , ovon for too sake of poaco. 
But short of that we are hoing called upon b\ the state of 
our naUon to-day to mahe every sncnfice in order to 
accommodate tho«o who are as stannoh nationalists os our 
solves, Imt who do not alwnvs see ovo to eyo with ns It U 
our particular distinction that our groat chief has sptntua 
hied politics and wo can no longer ho content ^n^h politics 
that IS completely divorced from othlcs. But lu politics wo 
may not always ho able to sooure tho best. Life Is ouo long 
second best, and there sbcnld bo bar against tho second best 
if, by being content with it for tho time being, we can carry 
largo sections of tho nation with ns on tho road to victory 
Above nil, let ns not think of winning party victories when 
we have still to win the groat viotorv of freedom ngoinst 
slnv'erj , and of jostioo ngmnst a whole nation a wrongs. For- 
give me, friends, for this nomilotlc preface, hnt I thinh I owed 
it to ) ou as xroH os to myself And now let ns bogim 

I have referred to tho fact that my ossodatlon with the 
Confess is of vor) recent dote but ibis admission is not 
merely personal It involves the pohtfcal history of the com* 
mnnitv to which I belong, and if I give a brief outline of it 
to yon, it 1 * only for the purpose of elucidating a problem 
which is the most vdtal of all tho problems wo have to solve 
to-day When in lb85, eomo Indian loaders, o^'isted bv 
their British symMthlsors, founded tho Indion National 
Congress, tho Blnsalmaas of India did not parlldpato in the 
niovomont except in a few individual cases. If thoir lack of 
western oducatiOD made them unfit to take part In a move- 
ment essentially that of the cla* os educated arcordiog to 
western nation^, thoir political temper made them an element 
that was not unlikely to prove dangerous to ony poUllcai 
movement They had alrcadv lost tho rule of Inala hot tho 
tradition of that mlo bad survived This bad Increased the 
av'crsion thcr had always felt Jor the now typo of education. 
The rule of India had fintllj pa ^od from Muslim into Bnglish 
hands by slow and hardly perceptible degrees in thehnndrel 
vear-* that intervened between tho Battio of Fla *ey nod the 
Indian Mutiny, but tho Mu almana Lad not ceased to regard 
the new rnlers of India ns something very Inferior to them 
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‘=elvO' in ci\ili‘'ntiou and culture Tlii" ‘ [ortn of iU-am 11 and 
dicdTtn li ul ocen ^atborinp foico lin :i uliulo country, and 
\Mi‘^ at i i‘'t precipililod in '.•''57 1'lic !Mu{in} Io/tuu near 
Calcutta lb an nilnir of tlio indinn arm} , buL m ibo ‘■turm- 
ccntro («i Delhi and of ni} own provineo, \iboro it bad to bo 
fought out it En;:;lish rule \\a«: to continue in India, it boon 
attracted to it«oU nvmv forni'i ot discontent, and religion w is 
ino\tricably mixed up with politics Although so many 
Jlusalmans had, at cnorinoub'srisk to thcmselvc*-, assisted tlie 
British at a time \\ bon hurdl} an} one could have predmted 
their eventual succc'^s with aiiv degree ot ist-umncc, it vas 
the Muslim aristocrnc} in tho ‘'0 p.irts that suliercd most fiom 
terrible aftermath of the Slutiny. In fact, in its permanent 
results, oven more than m sore of its tenors, it could, Uithout 
am great exaggeration he compared to tlic social upheaval 
that the French Bovolution meant to the old nobility of 
France The remnants of Muslim aristocracy, deprived of 
all influonco and many of its posscssious, certainl} did not 
expect the rotnrn of Muslim rule Novortheloss, a vholo 
generation of Tilusalrnans kept s-uHonU vlonf fron. all pontnet 
with the culture of the nov rulers of India ivhich in then 
heart of hearts they still despised Tho} More m no mood tn 
take advantage of the education provided h} the Universities 
of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, founded in tho veri }Oar m 
which tho Mutiny convulsed the regions ivhich formed the 
political contio of Muslim India It vas a natnr.il conse- 
quence of this attitude of tho Mnsalman*? who sulked in tlieii 
tents that when, nearly thirt} years later, a noiv generation 
of Indians, Mho owed their education to tlm English, in- 
augurated a political movement un wo‘'(-ern lines, Indian 
Muisalmans should be unfit b} lack of such education to 
participate in that movement Nevertheless, the Congress 
which called itself “ Indian ” and “ National” felt the need of 
Muslim participation, for it could not lustify its title without 
it. 

Efforts were therefore made early enough to enlist 
Mussalmans as delegates But at this juncture Sir Syed 
Ahmad Khan, the great pioneer of western education among 
Mus limans, stepped into the political arena, and in two his- 
tone speeches, one delivered at Lucknow on the 28th Decem- 
13 
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ber 1887, and the other at Moernt on tho 10th March 18< 
decisively checked whatever slmB the Mnialmana had 
of wHtical octivitr m trapport of the Congress movemont. 

IS hy no means a clifflcnit task to onticise those speeches, 
they contained many felUolea to which no politically-’ 
Mnsolman conld snlwaribe to-day Bnt I am not one of 
who declare merely on tho stmngth of some IB-advised 
pressions ohoractenstlo of so militant a controversislisc 
i^ed Ahma d Khan that ho was opposed to tho co^Dporatlon 
Qindns and Mnaalmans 

Although his ovm pnbho career after retirement 
Public Service was identified with a movement for tho up 
of hia own community, he was a good Indian os well as 
good Muslim, ond many of his speeches prove him to 
been an ardent patriot Inspired ^tb the love of Indian 
And those who knew him personally can testify to 
staunchness of his friendship i^th many Hindus, which c 
not have survived the narrow prejudioos of which he 
sometimes been accused 

Ko more true is tho obargo that ho was opposed to 3f 
participation in politics for ul time Whatever arguments 
ma have used in the two political uttorancoi to which I 
Toldrred, to convince his Muslim hearers there were » 
arguments, and two only, that obviously convinced 
Ahmad Khan lilniMlf of tho undesirablUty of Muslim parti«- 
pation in the Oon teas at the time He realised to ine 
that nothing would snit the temper of tho Musalmans of 
da} bettor tnan tho vocation of the cntlc* of tboir 
fiupplanters in the governance of India ond ho also re*li»^ 
that such a pursuit would bo as dangerous to tho c 
and progress of a peaceful political movement Uko tho ( ^ 

as it was ea^ This was tho first argument that Impcllw 
fired Ahmad Khan to hoop his community under restraint in 
politics. Tho second argumont was no less potent 5 ln»a! 
mans must educate themselves if they desired the uplift *'f 
their community, and yet It was no cast task to reconcile 
iJJusalmana to western education even in an iDStItullon of 
ibclr own urhlcb, unllko Govenimont colleges and schools 
would not divorce rcHgloD* from lecnlar learning Theea^r 
pursuit of a policy m which tho Muslims could act as dcitruc* 
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tive critics of the hated lufidel Government was sure to offer 
snpoiior attractions to the dnh and drab constructive pro- 
gramme of the educntionist, and he therefore set himself to 
oppose all diversion of Muslim activities into the more attrac- 
tive, hut for the time being less useful, political channel 
Reviewing the actions of a bygone generafaon to-day, when 
it is easier to be wise after the event, I must confers I ■^till 
think the attitude of Syed Ahmad Khan was eminently wise, 
and much as I wish that some things which he had said should 
have been left unsaid, I am constrained to admit that no veil 
wisher of Musalmans, nor of India as a whole could have 
followed a very different course in leading the Musalmans 

But it is remembered that the man who enunciated this 
policy was not at the time a Persona Grata to the ma]or 
portion of the community which he sought to lead He was 
hated as a heretic because of the heterodoxy of his aggressive 
rationalism in interpreting the Holy Qurau, and his militant 
opposition to popular super‘?titions believed in by the bulk of 
the orthodox and to shackling customs consecrated by time, 
though wholly unauthorised by Islam He was abused and 
vihfied by hundreds of thousands of his co-religionists, and for 
long the college that he had founded at Ahgarh was the 
Bet© Noir© of the pious Muslims And yet the entire 
community followed his political lead without a murmur 
Neither fallacious argument nor even pohtical claptrap could 
have possessed such potency, and it is my firm belief that his 
advocacy succeeded mainly because of the soundness of the 
policy advocated 

For two decades thereafter the Musalmans had hardly any 
politics or any political institution worth the name On 
important occasions when Syed Ahmad Khan, and of course, 
his British supporters, thought that any demand of the Con* 
gress if 'satisfied would not 1 e productive of good for the 
Musalmans, he would call thgether a few of his friends, 
mostly Trustees of the Aligarh College, who used to form a 
society bearing some such name as the “ Muslim Defence ] 
Association,’’ and a resolution of this body would be pulhshed 
in the Pioneer and in Syed Ahmad Khan’s own local 
weekly newspaper in due course. That was all that the 
Musalmans would do m those days in the field of politics 
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I am for from denying tiat Syed Abmad Khnn kno 
perfectly well that hu policy waa more than acceptable to 
official supporters, who wtrald have in all likelihood pnt cve 
po siblo obatmction in the ixTiy of his college and hii 
Uonal (jonforcnce if he li«d followed another less • 

to them Bnt a close stndv of his character leads me 
declare that ho was lar from possessing the sycopht-ncT ^ 
i^hich some cf his poUticol critics have credited him Indeed 
oven the opportnmsm of which his policy savoured conid nt 
hove been entirely palatable to a nature so independent os 
In *hc year 1907 soon after the commencement of a new 
in Mnsilm politics maugumtod by the foundation of the 
Muslim League to which I shall presentlr refer, there occurc'^ 
a strike ol tno students of 6yed Ahmad Khan s College 
Aligarh owl^ to tho mpport given against them by their 
own English I^ncipal and Professors to the police that had 
picked up a quarrel with one of them Jnst about the time 
fell tho anniversary of Syed Ahmad Khan 8 death celebrated 
annually n tho College as tho ** Founder s Day " For that 
occasion 1 had written in Urdu an Odo addrosaod to tho Isto 
Founder of niv coUoge and roforring to this unmlsUkablo 
Indicntloo of the students' 6olf-*respeot and of tbolr willingness 
to make tho necessary Bclf*'acri6co demanded by tho haughty 
disdain of tho foreigner, I had said j— 

It iB you that had taught the community all this 
chief" if wo are its culminatloD, you are its commoncomenL 
That I am not alone in this estimate of Byed Ahmad 
Khan's character and policy will bo pro\‘ed ijy an inlorcaUng 
convoreatlon thot 1 shall relate. Once when m> brotitcr was 
Btill In the Public t>orvico, an old English official osked hlrn 
whom ho thought was the greatest robd in India agolDitLnl^ 
rule And vurrecting my brother s nnsirer, that experienced 
official had declared that It wni no other than Syod Ahmad 
Khan, loyalist of loyalists | When my brother protected 
ngilnst this astonishing judgment, ho bald J— 

“ Do you think }oang 3IussalmoDS who are Wag taught 
nt Aligarh almost as well as our orm boys atUarrow and 
/Winchester, who live their Ilrc^ and can beat them at their 
own games, would cbsequlcuslr servo them when they cemo 
out as Indian Cuilians or mcmt»crs of such other fuicrlcr 
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"Cuiccs^ I\Ir iSha\iknt All, the (lr»} s of BriLisli rulf' m 

India arc luimliorcd, and li is ^oiir lo}al S}cd Aliniad Kii.m 
fliai is tlio .rcli-rolici fo-dav I” 

Like onl} too many of ns. tins British official too had failed 
Ic realise iho paral}sing olrect oi the cdnc.ition given m the 
eollcgcs and schools estahli'-hcd or favoured hj this foreign 
Government, and had onl} foreseen the d;'''-ati5faction and 
di‘-contcnt that it must ino\ itahlv prodnee With a iilnslim 
Uuivcrsit}, chartered, aided and controlled h} Government 
still flonnshing at Aligarh, so far as the niimhcr of the 
teachers and the taught and a University Chest filled vith 
the contributions oi the rich arc concerned, though robbed 
of all generous ideals and national and communal imhitions, 
and existing side by side with another poor in ever) thing 
save its ideals and its dreams, into which my old college had 
seemed to have transformed itself three } oars ago, 1 cannot 
boast that the “ arch rebel ” of Aligarh has altogether succeed- 
ed in his “ rohollious cndeaiour But it is my htm con- 
viction that ho had ahvayc aimed and intended to produce 
staunch Muslims and patriotic Indians oven if ho could not 
peihaps contemplate a near enough future for Indian in which 
Ins “young barbarians all that plaW^ could ho othei than 
“ lo> al British subject ” 

Hearly thirty years after the foundation of the Universities 
in the three Presidency towns of India — a period which 
corresponds with the growth of a now geneiniion — the Con- 
gress had inevitably come into existence It was no easy 
task that Syed Ahmad Khan had accomplished in founding 
an Anglo Oriental Colle <’0 of his own community within two 
decades of the Indian Mutiny in the very regions which had 
formed the storm-centre in 1857 In obedience as iL wore, 
to a law of nature, once more nearly thirty years attei the 
foundation of this college, there came into being a political 
institution of the Musalmans wdio bad not availed themselves 
of the educational facilities provided by the State Univer'i ties, 
and could not consequently shore in the political awakening 
w'hich those Universities bad indirectly brought about And 
it is not without significance that fairly prominent among the 
founders of the Muslim League at Dacca at the end of 1006 
wore some alumni of Syed Ahmad Khan^s own College 
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Tijis inaB^mrated a new era in the political life of tHo 
Indian Mnsaaimani Some months pronooslj a JlnsUm 
deputation hod \mtcd tvt Simla on the Viceroy, Lard llvnto 
to place before him and hb Goommect a Btatement of the 
3In Imi dcmund^ In connection with the Mlnto-Morlov Bo- 
fonns idion forO'hadoncd To follow the fashion of British 
jcmmaluL dnnn" tho war ** there Is no harm now m farm" ’* 
that the deputation was a command' pcrformonco^ It was 
clear that Gcn*crnmcnt could no longer resist the demands «>f 
edneated Indians and as osnal tewn about to dole on t to 
tbera a morsel that would heep them gagged for some ycar< 
Hitherto the Mo Imam hnd acted \orr much liko the Irish 
I n oner in tho docL who m roplj to tho indgo s Inqulri 
whether ho had ani catin*ol to represent him in tho tnal, Itnd 
fran^lr replied that he had cortainJv not engaged counsel 
Inl ibai he had "'fnend Inthojnry”! But now tho Mnslims 
•fnend inthcjun” had them olvO;i pnvatolr urged that 
the nccu'cd hoald engage dol} qnaliBed counsel like all 
others From wlmtoicr eoorco the Inspirotion may havo 
come there I no donht that tho MnsHm canso was tills time 
jroj-erU advocated In tho common territorial eloctoratos 
tho Mosalmans had cortainlv not succeeded In securing any 
thing iiko adequate or real repre entntion, and those who 
denvoneed and deplored the creation of scnarato cloctoralos 
for which tho 3Iu almnns Lad pleaded should havo remomliered 
(hat reparato electorates were the conscancncc^ and not the 
can c of (ho toparatlon between Mu rumtns and their more 
numeron Hindu I rethrea 

But Utile could the official supporlcrs of the Jtnsllni com 
moni V ba\e eo-pocted at the lime t^t, paradoxical os it may 
Hem the crcatlnn of pepamlo electorate 'ras ha lenmg tho 
ad ent of Hindu Mo lim unite For the first times * real 
franrhl t. Lowe\ er re tneted ^ra« l«clng ofiored to the Indian^ 
and If Ilindns and Mu alcnan remalnc I just as divided as 
(1 e\ I ad IiitLero Icen fince tho ccmmcnceracnt of British 
rule and < r'Wi lio^llle to cue another, mixed electorates would 
lave pTtnddrd ito 1-c-t lattlegronnd for InlcT-commtmal 
Infe^ and wtnid have itll further wldmed (he golf frpirat 
ii-g ll ^ two c<T-munit:r^ I aeh canHidnte for election would 
live iji aVl to hi* onn cimtnnnitj for vote* and would 
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lifivo Ij-'.sed bis cbums foi prolbrence on the mtcubity of his 
ill-ivill toiMirds the rival coninmnity, liove\er disojnised this 
ma}' have been under some such formula as “ the defence of 
his community’s interests” Bad^as this would have been, the 
results ot an election in which the two oommuuitms were not 
equally matched would have been oven ivorse, lor the com- 
munity that tailed to get its representatives elected would 
have inevitably borne a yet deeper grudge against its success- 
ful nv.J Divided as the tivo communities were, there was 
no chance for anv political principles coming into prominence 
during the elections. The creation of separates electorates 
did a great deal to put a stop to this inter commun il warfare, 
though I am far from oblivious of the fact that when inter- 
•communal jealousies are acute, the men that are more likely 
to be returned oven from communal electorates are just those 
who are noted for their ill-will towards the rival community. 

In the controversy that raged round the representation of 
Musalmans as a community I had taken my full share , but no 
sooner the Muslim claim had been recognised in practice in 
the elections to the enlarged councils ot IJIO, 1 decided to 
launch a weekly journal of my own from the seat of the 
Government ot India in order to assist my commuoity in 
taking its proper share in the political life of the country 1 
was particularly anxious to help it to understand that, while 
endeavouring to satisfy the pressing needs of the present, 
which would inevitably bring it now and then into conflict 
mth other elements in the bod} -politic, it should never lose 
sight of the prospects of the future when ultimately all com- 
munal interests had to be adjusted so as to harmonise with 
the paramount interests of India. 

I had long been convinced that here in this country of 
hundreds of millions of human beings, intensely attached to 
xehgion, and yut infinitely split up into communities, sect and 
denominations. Providence had created for us the mission of 
solving a unique problem and working out a new synthesis, 
which was nothing less than a Federation of Faiths i As 
■early as in 1904, when I had been only two years in India 
after my return from Oxford, I had given to this idea a clear, 
if still somewhat hesitating expression in an address delivered 
^t Ahmedabad on “ Proposed Mahomedan University,” “ Un- 
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Ic 5 ome new force, t — this ib what I had anid on thutoccfl* 
aion — unices eomo new fore© other than the mislead 
lug unity of opposition unites this va®t continent of 
India it will Cither rcmcin ft geographical misnomer, or what 
I think 1 will ultimately do, becomo a Federation of 
Ilchgions'’ I had noted tho etrength of the contnfngal force 
of Indian communitica and jet hope and faith and the deep 
vcnmlng for freedom had even then made rao roaliso the 
latent ccntnpotal force of Indian unity Tho linos of clear 
ago i\cre too deeply marked to TOnnit a unity other than 
federal , and yot, os I bad oheorved in the nddrtjsa from which 
I ha\e already quoted, the cleavng^o was not torntonal or 
racial m character, lut roUgions For moro than twenty 
years I haro dreamed tho dream of a federation grander 
nollcr and Infinitelr more spiritual than tho United States of 
.d^onca, and to-day when many a political Oassandra pro* 
phe ICS ft return to tho Iwd old days of Hindu Muslim disson* 
t*°j: ^ dream that old dream of ‘'unltod Faiths of 
I P ordor to translate this dream into reality 

that 1 had launched mj weekly newspaper, and Bignlfioantly 
callM It Tho Comrade ' — comrade of all nod partisan of 
none 

Frilnd is u so entirely out of place if I quote a littlo 
irem tl^ first aordi that I had contnhutod to tho first Issue 
jft 10 Comrade? In Wow of tho political controversy that 
bad ecu racing in Indm I mtumllr shrank from relating 
in\ 'rtim wh n mil in;, mr Dobut iKjforo a sceptical 
ma tor uf fact world And yet tho dream was all tho tlmi 
Ihcre for tbo*o wh did njt de^pl«o dreams 

Ue Imonn fn.th (I wrote on the 14tli Januarj, 1^11) 
in tb*' err that Indm i united If India was united 
JT. nfod of dra^^ing tho wnornblo pro ident 

^ ^ n„re<s from a distant homo The ljre 
k® twin not dull tho edge of hunger 
Ir-in tho raactimonion ne's that 

(f n-nt pitnoVi^ nbllo b 1 hemj a mimHoui ni<ni*pol\ mto 

** ”*th punted grapcH 

11 r th^ eye, and ilno the man 

Cl wbo ennn t distinguish true gold from the 
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glitter of spurious coins, will one day siufeit by the ear and 
pme the heart But the person we love best, fear the most, 
and trust the' least is the impatient idealist, Geothe said uf 
Byron that he was prodigious poet, but that when he reflected 
he was a child. Well, we think no better and no worse of 
the man "who combines great ideals and a greater impatience 
So many efiorts, well meaning as well as ill-begotten, have 
failed m bringing unitj to this distracted land, that we 
cannot spare even cheap and scentless flowers of sentiment 
for the grave of another ill-judged endeavour We shall not 
make the mistake of gumming together pieces of broken 
glass, and then cry over the unsuccessful result, or blame 
tne refractory material In other words we shall endeavour 
to face the situation boldly, and respect facts, hoivsoever ugly 
and ill-favoured It is poor statesmanship to slur over incom 
venient realities, and not the least important success in 
achieving unity is the honest and frank recognition of 
deep-seated prejudices that hinder it and the yawning 
diflerences that divide. 

But while providing for today, we must not forget the 
morrow It is onr firm belief that if the Musalmans or the 
Hindus attempt to achieve in opposition to, or even without 
the co operation of one another, thej will not only fail, but 
fail ignominiously But every step has to be taken with 
caution Nothing in histor;), ancient oi modern, provides a 
useful analog) to the condition of modern India History 
never repeats itself. But it is still the best educative force 
for mankind, and it has its lessons for us also. Tlie problems 
of India are almost international But when the statesmen 
and philanthropists of Euiope, with all its wars ol interests 
and national jealousies, do not despair of abolishing war and 
placing Pai on the throne of Behona, =hall we despair of 
Indian nation.ihty ■? We ina) not create to-day the patriotic 
fervour and the fine national frenzy of Japan with its forty 
millions of homogeneous people But a concordant like that 
of Canada is not beyond the hounds of practicability It may 
not be a love-marriage, born of romance and poetry. BUT 
A M ARBI AGE BE CONVENANCE, honourably contracted 
and honourably maintained, is not to be despised. Let us 
begin with honest j^ose and the Muses will not forbid the 
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bnnns, Etod ibis n no to k Bot it is one TYorthy of 

tie cn and danpbtoi^ of India nnd do enos their toil and 
•ell-*ncrjh I 
0 [ Lmt} 

‘Thou Tiltcjnio Join men knit oscion unto nation 
J at Qi t f( r u wlio r ateb to da^ and bnrn 
Thou MiU t-omo, I Qt after \ hit 1od„ \ oars rial 
“Weirx xTatrhinf; patient lonuinj; dull denial t* 
hnond throe icars ai,o vto Ycro priviloped to catch more 
th ii a floe inj, ot tho nnit\ ot which 1 bad droamod, 

an 1 if tn-dav \to lia\ o to admit, as we mu^t, that the dream 
bi^ nut been roah cd a fall) as ere msh, wo si all ha\o once 
tnor» ti orinino tlio ^itutation carofnllj and to face moon 
venicnt lin ts nth candour and vnth oourage I propose to 
do bat pn onilr but not tolwf'ik tho thread of my narrative 
1 revert tho ituation as it existed at tho time when I 
made 01) juvimaU uc DEBUT 

As 1 lia \ foitsoco tho eparate electorates returned both 
Hindu and ^Ia salman who wore not a\er*e to combine m the 
vanuu« lop latures to support tho popular cause iievorthe* 
lo« Intern? mmunal hostUitv did nut nlto;;other cea«o m the 
coonirv \ now oloment was howevTjr unoxpectedh added 
to the uuattun liy the aggression of Western nations against 
j\Iu h*n '•tiles and Us elfcct on Mu-hni sentiment In Jndla, 
nn 1 although there aro not wonting to-dar launch non 
lla lim Nstlonahsts who look nskaneo at Indian ^lusHm 
fr^'hng with n^rd to Muslim affairs abroad, a Utllo reflection 
would ^bor that the now element to which I bav c referred, 
oven Thil ondoul ledlj diverting tbo attention of Indian 
bin aininn to *omo extent froni affairs ot home, bastoned 
Jlu hm di illu ionment with regard to their traditional 
rt*Uan r on tbdr foreign Goseroment and tborobj conlrilmt 
cd greatU to Indian unity 

I u» 1 intended (be OOMIIAUE to bo tbo organ that was 
tovfim the renliment I entertained regarding the need of 
foderation for India It wostorrepsro 
lb* lo'ilnun to make their proper contribution to tern 
t fisl tatno'i tn without alatlog oar jot of the fervour of 
li f eiira Irrfitunal sympathies wblcli are a* you must 
Lrc/w part of <juinte core of I lam. When 1 Cnt 
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did not expect that any but a small fraction of my attention 
and oner'^ics ^^ollld bo attracted by Mn^ini politics outside 
the confines ci ray own countiy It is true that alfairs in 
Ec;}pt did not piosout a vei} ro-assunng appearance j nor 
did the new Oonstitutious in Turkey and 'Por''ia recoivo, 
after an initial outburst of welcome, their full measure of 
S}rapathy which \\o in India felt 1 o be due to mch hoioic 
and hazardous enterprises from England, the one European 
Power with which we had all along been exclusively concei- 
ned The only othei European Power on our political horizon 
had been Russia !So long as after the overthrow of Prance 
a hundred years prewousl} she w'as the most consuloiable of 
the Powers on the continent of Europe, and had fuither 
aggravated that situation by aiming at being a }et greater 
Power on the continent of Asia, ever} one m India had been 
sedulonsly tanght hy the masters of Indians destinies to 
regard her as the eneni) of mankind, and to believe that 
it w'as the sacred mission of England .0 thwart and 
defeat her But the rapid ri«e of Japan and its signal 
success in defeating Russia in the Pai East, while it 
encouraged other oiiental nations to hold up tbeir 
heads and to hope, so radically altered the position of 
Russia that from being an inveterate enemy she became 
a friend and in all but name an ally of England, even 
though it was her victorious adversary that had been, and 
still remained, the acknowledged and official ally of that 
nation This speedil} reacted on Eastern politics, not only 
in Peisia, wheie Russia openly stood up as a high-handed 
dictator, and where it was soon to cause a hail storm of ulti- 
matums, but also in Turkey, where the rivalries of the Slav 
and the Teuton no^v reappeared with added vehemence in the 
form of a struggle between Entente and Alliance Once 
more had the Nem East become the storm-centre of Em 0- 
pean politics 

All this was no doubt disquieting enough to Indian Musal- 
mans who had been brought up from then childhood to 
regard England as the friend and Russia as the euem\' of 
the Muslim States But the political controversies of Hindus 
and Musalmaus appeared none the less to be their iiimediate 
concern m India The passions that these inter-communal 
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differences “htd uafbctunntolv nroused jajt a litUo prevtunsljr 
had lent to them the BcmbUnce of oente iDto^n8tlonol t^on 
diet while Tnrhoy and rerjm ftiH eeemed comparaJvoly 
remote 

Unt tbvng* did not proceed precisely in tlio war In 
which X bad ?o optimiatlcallr forecasted The rear IPJI 
proved a tateful \ear for ifnalim bUtea The now Govern 
njents of Tarkcr» t*er3ie and Morocco all be;:pin to meet wUh 
equally in their initial voyage of refonn and progress which 
50OQ developed iTit (0 regnlar storms. 

In India, too the rear proved more fateful for Jdu almani 
than art! one could have predicted ^nst before the dose of 
the year the King Emperor made a portentous Announce- 
ment at DoUii where ho had come ostensibly to anhouoce In 
per*on in an iraponal' Dorbar only the event of hii coro- 
nation that v ear It was admittedly an “abrupt departure 
from the tradui'*n of British Government and a complete 
di locaUiiQ ut yffirial haiata.* But this unusual procedure 
an ) the ecrecy had been rualotalnod not only a* the 

expeo c of India >rul alfo of that of the luteal Govemmoots, 
wire Jo* ificd u the ground that the Imperial Announce 
meat “ourt of the most wclcbty decliioos over taken 
since the c tnhli hnicat of Ibo Uritfjh Rule in India, and 
thit tlK* li cu lou of nico*uro^ which were being taken in 
rori«oqn‘’nce of jn acritation that indicated Mitterne^s of 
fee inc", nud was nt the am© time ‘very widespread and 
unvlcldin" would luve in U turn caused endless agitation. 
A wc all know ibc Anoonocement comprlced a re-*djost 
mrnt. ot lemtorir* u| ettlng Lord Ourion a Mndiclhe B«rtl 
tioQ of R^njal and the creation of the new rrovlnc© of 
B+*har sod (Jri s after the rc-onion of Bengal, Last and 
It al 0 indfro tJr p^nall ed Bencal hv lilftiog the 
eapilil to Df’lhi I wrote In the LOilUABL at the time, 
I W 11 in Uvuor of iKith ltie«e cheme^ taking each t v it self 
a.* whollr an unne rd »chemes' and “irre poctive of the 
In •• rh e «qI priv*eJam preferred I y the Government of 
Inhaivr :t« Annuuncrment' TL© Barlition In the form 
ir rn «{ I rtrveO wn* do^ in ll*0 • and the (ran«foc cf tbo capial 
wa n iojo-J in I^ Lr-fd Carsoo and Mlddkton had inneJ 
in* hurrr, an III wonld hare fcemeJ that l^rd' HarJingo 
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and- Cl ewe were repenting at leisure But it wus’clear'froui . 
the King-Emporor’b Announcement aa well as from the 
despatches ot the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State, that ‘'the key-stone of the whole project” was the 
“proposal to make Delhi the future capital of India” , that 
it was only “os a consequence of the transfer” that the 
Partition wiis modified ; that the Bengalis were expected to 
he “reconciled to the change” of capital by “other features of 
the scheme which were specially designed to give satisfaction 
to Bengal sentiment” ; and that the ro-Tinion of the two 
Bengals was no more than “the compensation which will be 
ofiered to Bengali sentiment” for “the objections to the 
transfer which are likely to be entertained in some quarters 
There .\as not .i word in the Government of India's Despatch 
about such things as the financial embarrassment ot the 
administration in Eastern Bengal, the unsatisfactory results 
of Aokin<: Assam with a part of Bengal, or the difficulties of 
communication between the Rajshahi Division and Dacca, 
all of 'which could have been utilised to justify the unsettle- 
inent of a “settled fact”. The Partition of 1905 w^as indeed 
acknowledged in that Despatch to have fulfilled “tw'o ot the 
chiet purpo'^es wjneh its authors had in view" “It relieved,” 
so ran the Despatch, “the over-burdened administration of 
Bengal, and it gave the Mahopiedan population of Eastern 
Bengal advantages and opportnmties ot which they had, 
perhaps hitherto not had their fair share ” But Bengal had 
to be deprived of the distinction of claiming the capital of 
India as ita own capital as well, and of the opportunities it 
bad thus enjoyed of criticising the Govt of India and sub- 
jecting it to constant pressure from such close quarters We 
had already been familiarised to the extent of feeling down- 
right moral contempt tor it, with the Doctrine of Compensn- 
tioD in the foreign politics of Europe, according to which 
Moiocco had been given to France for the sake of a free hand 
for the Enghsh in Egypt, and Tripoli had been all but given 
to Italy .while Germany had made her famous panther leap 
at AGADIR- 'This fatal doctrine had now peacefully pene- 
trated into the internal administration of India “Eastern 
Bengal and Assam,” ivrote the Government of India — 

, “Have no doubt henefitted greatly by the Partition, and 
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tho jloliflmetluns of tbc i roMnco \Tht> form a largo majority 
of tlio pypnlation arc lo\ol nnJ rontonted bu tbo resentn^onl 
ominc tl 0 Dcncalis in Uth tho pronnLCa of Bongal vbo 
hold m( it of too land, fill tho profc sions and cicra c* a 
frcpondcrating Inflocnoe in public ndain Is a strong 

03 e\er 

V I NTfc to on that occasion — 

“ll hat conld ho CQ icr than to politely disburden tho 
loia id < unttn cd Poicr of h« few \Torldlr belonging m 
order fr> 1 ad the dl contented if not dlsfoyal, Paul \ Ph 
rcra da and compensate ii ? Tho Slmalinans have tu 
PA NTtiril o end to ^gadl^ and It i too woll-ostabli bod 
a rulo oi diplomat that NO PA^TUEIl, NO COMPFN 
SAHON I 

II hiir I do lircd in tho LOMUADE that in nr 
jnd Pint tuo Mu alman hould accept tho decision of tlio 
Oortrun} nt I c<ald n f ^nt foi that th<n had dc^eruhl n 
Ih l r fa e Befgrc the rnriition thoi had laboured under 
nnni liffirnUio an 1 had endured eicrythinc quiOlN as 
onl IIP V cel c*in eodare It \ms not tney tha In I 
chit ared uptl a^iuted Ur tbo Par itiun Novorthelc , 
the Pnrt-tion cam« to them a trell-de erred thuuch niiulh 
unc\i>c.-ted Me mg Thetr condition had licgnn to inipruii. 
no 1 ^Mili that thoir amflti n and h pv It rn> oven I*' 
jii. 1,1. .11 vni r.ii.v iMi lire .i 
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1)0 hard to di'^eoxer m n moic jciiublo instance of 

betrayal in ^^lnch “loaalu'Mia^ been rouartlod '.mLIi deprivat- 
ion ol levcnih recovered rie;bi*', and “Contentment'’ Ii.is 
Ijccn pumsliod as the vor^'t. ot ciimes Porh.ip^- I nmr 
mention vitliout an^ indi-i rotion Jiac when iminodiatoly 
niter the Announcement I droeo u\or in basic to intoi\iev* 
hir C'bailes iJ.i% ic. , tiie head ot 'he Loeal Government now 
tlirovn on tlie ^crajdjc.ip 1 mot Lord Sinba and bir Benodo 
Mitter who astted me wliai J thought ol the Annonneemont 
1 told them that in the ca«c of tlic Lindub of Bengal the 
Announcement liad been a matter ot “nno and tuko,” that 
lor “sturd\, loi| aF’ Bohaim it had been one ot “talce” onl}', 
bnt that tor the Musalmans ol En'^tern Bengal it had been 
one oi nothing but “givo’\ and as a renurd lor their lojalty 
and contontuient they had been given a generous helping 
ol humble pie and then I valkod oil with ihc mumbled pray- 
er that the} might bo spared too acute an attack of indiges- 
tion ? In the Lurliai itself a httlo earlier 1 remember that 
I had been accosted b} my old friend Sir Charles Olovcland, 
Director ot the Criminal intelligouco Department, as < ^^as 
hastil}^ pernsing the Announcement As it happened, I uas 
among the ver} fiist m the Press Camp to receive a copy of 
it from the hands of the official -uho was distributing them 
Sir Charles had humorously asked me if there ^^as anything 
in the Announcement for mo or for him, and I had replied 
with ill-suppressed bitterness that there was nothing tor me, 
but that there was plenty of work for him And who can 
say that ^7 prophecy has not proved true ^ 

Friends, I have gone into this matter at considerable 
length only because the Announcement has always appeared 
to me to he a very distinct land-mark in the political pio- 
gress of the Musalmans Nothing could have more cleaily 
convinced them that their dependence upon a foreign governi 
ment for support against sister communities laid them 
perpetually open to such betrayals They now realised that 
they could place no reliance on such support, whether at 
home or abroad, and it set them thinking that perhaps at a 
much smaller sacrifice of their interests they could purchase 
lasting peace and even secure the friendship of their neigh- 
bours and fellow countrymen. 
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The lIosHm League, altboagli never nn nati Hindn or 
onti-CoDgTMS organisation bad at its birtb in the very midst 
of the Partition agitation natnrally emphnnsod In its creed 
the protection of communal interests and loyalty to Govern 
mont, even thomjh It had also indnded therein the promotion 
orhonnoin? an (T concord with aiater oommnnillcs A year 
after the f^rbar Announcement, the Conncil of The I^gae 
recommended a change in the creed, and it emphaa'ied in the 
new creed that it rocommeoded ^eif-Govemment suitable fpr 
India' ns its Ideal In commenting upon this change, which 
was eventually accepted by tho Loauge in its annual session in 
the following March 1 had stated that for the Mmalmans 
their new political creed was but *Hhe half way house from 
which their ultimate destination was clearly vdsible, **and i 
do iot think 1 can do better in helping yon to form a just 
estimate of our position to-day Uian quote from tho Comrade 
of that date too following passage which 1 would ask all 
nationalists, whether Moslim or non Muslim, to consider 
carofuUy — 

But it Is not so much on the reform of the administration 
by the administrators end those to whom they are rospon 
stble nor oven on tho rolatlonshlp that comes to eXjst bet 
WOOD tho ruler and tbo ruled, tha the attainment of self 
government depends Sclf-govcmra nt is the neco^^ary 
corollary of self reallratioo. and India as a whole has not yet 
realised horielf Once her conflicting interests warring 
creed and n\nl comtaunlties not only conceive that India 
can lo one In her eoul as she Is in ^r body hot feel her 
unity a« an IndUidual feels the unity of his Indlvidunl self 
iatpite of the dher Ity of the vanotis merobera aud organs or 
bis Indt find the varvliig moods of his Inteller'l anaaould, 
there is no power in the world that can deny her self govern 
ment Pot «e wpoM warn oor countrTmen against plai mg 
tbe *edaloQi ape in their methods or nation making n wc 
btvo warnrl them In tho mater of their choosing their 
yshUcal goiJ In India political unity can I-c acLIevC'I not 
•o jna'‘li It annlbllatiog rmaller units that mar appesr to 
n nTir *^ 11 } ul ima r heme of unltr but « ▼ reccgnls 
Ing tlrif f-T'^ and In*»vitsl )enr » Jf we cooU chw e w 
n t<.r a f'^Hcty of nation makers la India wo cool 
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suggest nothing bettor than what the United States of 
America have adopted. India is to ho n Plurihus Unnm 

In foreign aftairs the year 1912 had opened with far 
different prospects from those of 1911, Up to the last, 
Indian Mnsalmans had entertained the nope that things would 
right themselves. But this did not h.appen, and the year ended 
even worse than it had begun The sad disillusionment with 
regard to international morality for which the shameless 
brigandage of Italy in Tripoli was responsible had groatly 
affected the Mnsalmans in the autumn of 1911. If any 
further disillusionment was needed it was supplied by the 
action of Russia in Persia and Britain's “sanctimonious acquies- 
cence'* In both cases the utmost brutality characterised Euro- 
pean aggression. Who can forget the massacres in the Tripoli 
Oasis or the celebration in Persia of the Now Year, w’hicli 
coincided with the anniversary of the Tragedy of Kerbela, 
when, among others, the Siqat-ul-Islam, the highest ecclesi- 
astic of Northern Persia — “a man universally respected alike 
for his learning, his piety and his tolerance** — was hanged 
by the Russians. If anything could surpass these things in 
the anguish they caused to Muslim minds, it was the threat- 
ened aeroplane attack on the Holy Ka*l)a by Italy and the 
actual bombardment of Holy Meshad by Russia which follow- 
ed them Truly did Mr. Shuster declare at a banquet 
given in his honour by the Persia Committee in London on 
nis visit there after his expulsion from Persia : 

“I am not bitter about my o%vn experience, but I should 
be a hypocrite if I pretended not to sympathise with the 
bitterness of the Mohamedan people who have so forcibly 
learned the lesson that the Ten Commandments do not apply 
to inter-national politics Let anyone who doubts this, review 
the events of the past year ” 

These bitter experiences were destined to be followed by 
those still more bitter in 1912 in the autumn of which broke 
out the Balkan War which at one time threatened to expel 
the Turks from Europe after nearly five hundred years 

The attitude of England towards the enemies of Turkey,, 
Persia and Morocco had begun to alienate the sympathies of In- 
dian Mussalmans from England ever since 19 11, and this estrange- 

15 
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nient c<rald not bnt react on tbeir reUttons with the British offi* 
dais here, who, In spite of their deetestatlon of the Radical poll 
ticians in power in England, oonld not help looking uhonce 
at Indians dating to criticise on English Government with 
a condonr and a courage nnosual in a snhieot race. The 
Gommde cose, which ior the first time hronght home to 
Indians the power of the now defunot Proas Act for evil, was 
concerned, ns manr of yon may till romomber with the for- 
feituio of a pamphlet received from the Turks. In this 
they had only oppealod to Eng^d for Christian succour 
analnat the Balkan Allies whoso Macedonian atrocities wero 
therein depicted While this litigation was going on, the 
&tal developments following on the demolition of port of a 
small mo*qno at Cawnpore embittered Muslim feolmg atill 
farther in coneeqnence of all this I had proceeded to 
En„laad, in company with the then Secretary of thoMoslim 
League, to appeal to the British Qovomment and persuade 
it to alter a policy, Indian at well ns frrelgn, that seemed to 
boiic no gcod to any body, and which was snie to drive the 
Mttdims to despair In this wo partly secceoded but 
within a jear e\cnts of far greater m^itudo ocenred In 
which the entire world was Involved The War and the 
events leading to the partldpatiou of Turkey not on tht) some 
side 05 Loglaud, undid all the good that we had expected to 
follow the friendly Deputation of Indian Mntsahnans which 
wo had taken to wait on Lord Hardioge earlier in tho ) cor, 
and which bad been received by the Viceroy with every 
show of good wilt 

^\hen the war with Germany broke out, I think 1 fairly 
represented the feeling of educolcd ond responilble Indian 
Mo almans, who were too sell respecting to play the 
syctrphanL when I wrote In tho Comrade of the Istn Anffust 
101 1 follows 

"There are sUU some sane people among Indians them 
seller and though they do not advertise the oUer of tlieir 
jersonal scrrico to the Government whatever Infloonce 
tlii'T po- with the r^pl® would Le u ed to dccreaje 
rail r than Incrrase tie Geverntnent s rmlaias ment Tliev 
^lUfT r no UUer cuaranlee than tills that th*y regard 
■'dll 3 connection with Great Britain a, at tho present 
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stage of India's groTvtb, indispensable, and we are snre that 
the less lofty motive of self-interest worild wear better and 
stand the strain of circnni stances longer than the hp-lojalty 
of Ji-Huznrs. 

“Wbetber Great Britain has respected Mnslim Indian 
feeling in her dealings with Turbey, Persia, Morocco or not, 
wbetber tbe ntterances of His Majesty's Ministers regarding 
tbe Turks in tbeir lite and death struggle during tbe last 
war bave been jnst and consistent, or ■nn3nst and inconsistent; 
whether their action following two breaches of treaty 
obligations, by Austria in Bosnia and Herzegovina, and by 
Italy in the Tripolicaine, have tallied or not with the recent 
public proclamation ot their sense of the sacredness of treat- 
ies , whether their conscience has revolted or not at the 
slaughter of babes and suckings, unprotected womanhood 
and bed-ridden age in Tripoli and the Balkans ; whether 
the white Colonials’ treatment of their coloured fellow-citizens 
ot the same Empire has 1 een lair or otherwise ; whether the 
Homo Government has exerted its full pressure cn the 
Colonials to right the wrong or has only assumed an incredi- 
ble impotence ; whether Indians’ claims for an ^ equitable 
adjustment ot rights and duties and for a lair shaie in 
guiding the destinies of their own counti} have 1 een met by 
the British Bureaucracy in the spirit of friendliness or of 
jealousy and rancour , whether in the annulment of the 
Partition of Bengal the Musalmans were treated with due 
consideration lor their loyalty or it was underrated and their 
contentment taken too much lor granted , whether the 
sanctity of their places of worship and tbe integrity ot llieir 
graveyards have been uniformly respected or sometimes 
ligbtly sacrificed to tbe Moloch of Prestige — we say tb^t, 
irrespective of any or all these considerations, or rather 
because we have carefully weighed them all against the one 
supreme consideration, our need of England and her tnlelage 
at the present stage of our national and tommnnal growth, 
and found her good exceeding by a great deal her evil, we 
shall remain lojal to her ns only Ireemen can remain loyal, 
with a sincere devotion and an unbougbt submission, and 
(bis whether she crushes tbe naval power of Germany and 
becomes a dictator to Europe, or tbe last ship of her mighty 
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lioitl! S«B and lier last stJdier 
Wh donTi and dies rontid Lto^ or Londtn If 

^Dgland maj not need tl. we have need of her Belloiln? 
ID poliUcftl mnly rather than in poIUctl pmderr, we have 
enters the lls^ with her iij^gcst Imreancmts In India in 
Umo of peace. Bat in lime of war the clash of steel In cWo 
rattles must cease and the vmco of controversy tnnst^ 
^ cannot haatily command in othon an 
enUmsiasm for this war which we ourselves do not feel let 
w once and ^ assure the Government that, so far as we 
and those within tho orbit of onr Influence nre cancerned, 
tnoT wn sleep In peace Let alone Provlndal Satraps and 
tbe still craater despots of their distneta, their meanest, 
« not their bumhlest, policeman will find ns at his bock and 
ran w^never dne excitement haa to be allayed Mors 
SlSre' * <^rinoi proclaim. Less then this wo shall 

^ f oihaiuted yonr patienro with 

^ qDoUUons from tho COMKADE, hnt I feel cer- 
I fodnlcwee If yon wonld only consider the oMect 

i,. '"”K "•"•Oon iitniraded toflimfo 

wer* tie fMlinp of Indian Muwl 
nnUI mile recent limes, 
hd Jnthe faceorinjo-tlce, 

Indiffcrroce and contlnned cmllonanew ^ 

J“S Goromment, and thronrh lli own 

,'“’”'''''.'4,'’ '^ eloiiB with my friend ifr Aniari 
a t >™'nled Tal.at P„f, nrEtnc the Torlca to think 

‘ perliripatS In the War And 

’’ v"*' ®“ Tnrhoy by IH-adriaod 

W JilJ' Tiie., my rery 

Preai exten Ircly 
»PPfo''d article, in reply to that of the 
lcn.<ll t' 1^1 the Tnrlui,” had rhown to what 

a r tine Mura^ani were then prepaid lo k® In 

la thil^el.^l'."i''^ onlnRl hid mvjelf arrived 

tatna for^oeSliIL .T^ '^4 *“'1 "“““ended to the Ilniil 
Tatra lor ^JopUen u tho pohej ef the commnally 
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“All truly loyal people ( I "wrote ) have closed the chapter 
of civil controversy with the officials and into that hoolc they 
are like to look mo more. Whatever our f^riovances, whatever 
reforms we desire, every thinpc mnst wait for a more season- 
able occasion. Even if the Government wore to concede to 
ms all that wo ever desired or dreamt ; if, for instance the 
Muslim University were oflfered toms^onmnr own terms, or 
the Press Act repeal were to be annonncod, or even if Self- 
-Government — wore to bo conceded to ns, wo would humbly tell 
•Government this is no time for lit, and wo must for the 
present decline such concessions with thanks. Concessions 
are asked for and accepted in peace Wo are not Russian 
Poles We meed no 'bribesl” 

A conclusion such as this had recommended itself even 
to the Ualcntta correspondent of the MORNING POST. 
And yet it was for publishing; this very article that I forfeited 
the security of the COhlRAUE -Press and had in consequence 
to discontinue that paper. It was then that a distinpfuished 
weekly journal of England, THE NEW STATESMAN, 
severally criticised the Government of India in a leading 
article sarcastically headed, “Enconraging Loyalty in 
India” 1 And when the war with Turkey actually broke out, 
a representative of the Associated Press and Reuter inter- 
viewed me at Delhi and subsequently informed me that the 
interview was much appreciated by the Viceroy who had 
^seen it before publication. I had predicted in the previous 
article that even if war broke out vsdth the Turks the anchor 
of the Indian Musalmans' loyalty would hold, and now that 
war had broken out I vepeated that the anchor still 
held. I asked them to commend their souls to God and to 
place their services at the disposal of the Government for the 
preservation of peace and tranquility in India. I compared 
their position to that of the children nf parents who bad 
nuarrelled with one another. "Riglit may he on one side or 
the other, hut the sorrow and suffering are in any case those 
of the children ” 

In this interview, as also in the last leading article the 
Comrade was permitted to publish before it closed its doors, 
it was clearly indicated that Musalmans were placing implicit 
reliance on the solemn pledges given by the British Govern- 
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ment •nd Britain « AUim with rej^rd to their £uth and 
the Holy Places of Islam, I hod distinctly pointed ont that 
Arabia must not ho attacked nor imut the protection of 
Islam a Holy Places by a really independent Idnslnn Potrer 
be endangered This was the least to which Indian Jlnial- 
mans were entitled unless their religion was required by 
the>r non-Muslim Government to be a matter of no conso- 
quenco to them as compared with their ^OTalty* to that 
Government, I may add that I had concluded my mtendow 
with the statement that the Muslims could be trusted to 
act on the precept of Jesus C^nsti to render unto Caesar what 
Is dno to Caesar But 1 was Informed by the dlitingulflhed 
Journalist who had recorded the interview that the Censor 
of Press toIegramSi who was no doubt a good Chnsiiany 
while parsing the rest of tho messogo had carcfnllv scored 
ont tho exhortation of Jesus Christ. No douht that nstnto 
official who believed in the aupreniocy of the State over the 
Church, tltoupht that If tho Murilms were *Tcmlnded of their 
dutv to render unto Cne^ar what was due to Coe ar, thoy 
might pcrcbaoco remember (be accompanying exhortation 
aho to render unto God what was due to God ] 

Thli was precisely what happened before very lone and 
tho hlslorr of our betwrol it too rocent to ^ repealed m any 
detail llnnuji the War Musnlmans were rwfuired In 
deGance of thmr religious obllgatlcms to assist OoTemmeut 
in waging war against tho Khalifa ond tbc«e engngetl In 
Jihad ^0 Jazirat ul Arab which Includes Byria, Palestine 
and Mesopotamia and which Musnlroans were required by 
Ibeir faith at all times to keep free from non Mosllm orcupa 
lion and control, was attacked and occupied by Great Brilain 
and her Allies and is s HI under their control in dolwnco 
of the Prophets well known testamentary injunction. The 
Iltdy Places of IiUm, which are not particular buildings 
merely, I ut territorie* Including the (hne Sacred Harams 
of Mecca, Medina and Jenualem, have been fllcbed frean 
the oecC' or of ibo Prophet and Commander of the Faithful, 
w|.< I O^Ir ( niy arcfeditcd Servant anil ’Warden and even 
he l« not jermltted lo arrijp> delend and rerve them. 
The dMmeailcnncnl of tbo Fm^-lfr if the Khalifa, the 
appt.4ntmeQt of non JInslim Maodatorlei to control \‘triou* 
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^jorfcions of it ; and the consequent weakening of the teniporaL 
power ot Islam to the point ot danger to its spiritual influence 
through the possible pressure of temporal power of rival creeds 
openly advocated by the Allies, and none of them insisted 
upon this course so relentlessly up to the last os Great Britain 
herself. As we all know, Greece was her own brutal nominee 
^ind agent in the execution of this policy even after the 
armistice in defiance ot all laws of peace or war, 
and howsoever much the other Allies also may have resisted 
Ismet Pasha at Lausanne, it was Great Britain herself that 
was the chief obstacle in the path of Ghazi Mustafa Kamal 
Pasha-to the very end of this tragic tale. Discrimination was 
made against Muslim governments and populations in various 
ether ways also, such as by the denial ot self-determination 
to the Muslim populations of territories forcibly annexed or 
occupied and controlled by non Muslim Powers. While all 
this was going on, Indian Muslim opinion, unrepresented at 
the Peace Conference, and represented before the Allies 
themselves only by unrepresentative Musalmans, was vigorously 
suppressed in India by means of those well-known engines 
ot tyranny and terrorism, the Press Act, the Defence ot 
Indian Act, Regulation III of 1838 and, finally, the declara- 
tion of Martial law in parts of India, over and above the abuse 
ot the ordinary penal law of the land 

I have already declared it as my view that the bitter- 
experience of ill-will against the|Mu8lim States and popula- 
tions abroad hastened the conversion of the Musalmans to 
the view that to rely on this foreign and non-Muslim Govern- 
ment tor support and sympathy, even after making every 
conceivable sacrifice for its sake, was futile, and that it they 
were in need of support and sympathy they must have a 
lasting, equitable settlement with the sister communities ot 
India The same course was clearly indicated by the betrayal 
■ot the Musalmans of Eastern Bengal, And the time too was 
ripe toi a Hindu Muslim re-umon True partnership and 
association, whether in business, social relationship or in 
love, requires that there should be no great disparity between 
those that are to associate together as partners, friends or 
lovers The same is true of politics. Union ot the rich and 
the poor, of the old and the young, of the learned and the 
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ipiorant, Js ^rtaps poirilile Imt for from common .ond it 
yns a tme inabnot that guided Sjed Ahmad Hhon in 
oppc*iDg a generation prewortflr, the Tokinp together 
of the itrong and the weak. PnrinG the controvmj 
^th regard to the Hlnto-Horloj Rofonna, however, 
Mn almana had doveloped to aome extent the qmilltT of aelf 
aBJcrtion co necenarr in poHUcfl Bnt ever nnce the 
onthre^ of the Tnpolltan war thoj had to etinggle agaraat 
tho repre«ive poUoy of the Qovomment, and it la not with a 
view to praiae my own ccmmnnlty that 1 any it baa now to 
a con iderablo extent made np tho distance lietwcen ibclf 
and the more advanced cotnmnnlties of India hr dint of 
forced marches which it had to tmdertako thronghont this 
momentona period. 

It was at my hrother*a anggeation and my own dnring 
onr internment that in ldl5 the hinalim lingno held ib 
annual eosdon at Bombar where tho Congress was also to 
meet. Uanlana Maihar nl Baqne. the veteran CongreMDian, 
who was neverthelejs ono of toe foundors of the Muslim 
League, and who had valiantly stuck to tho Concrors til 
these years, in spito of (he fact that the bulk of bis com 
munity was lUll following the lesdofSyed Ahrasd Ehsn 

5 iren thirty years ago, was now elected President of the 
lusllm League with great £olat Ho was called npon to 
execute the mandate of his own oornmnulty and hriug about 
a joint meetiug if the political leaders In too camps of tho 
L^gue end the Congress m order to ndinst the future poll 
bcal rrlatlons of tho various communities concerned Mr 
Jinoal/s por^uflflvo advocacr wa* odded to the vigour of tho 
rrr*ldtnl, and last hut not least, tho ondacious, courago and 
whement pcrsororcnco of that Intrepid Muslim patriot, 
Mtolatia 11a rat Mohani brought about tho rapproachemont 
wlieh was to Ifcar fmlt in tho following year in tho historic 
Lucknow Compoct So rapid bad been tho progress of the 
Mo limans that a mildewed critic from among their own 
rcmmnnitT ob^^rrej that Lord Sinha, tho Bongall President 
cf IV^ B^lrnr f^don of tbo Indian Isallonid Congre<* liad 
traveilctl tl Uher I y ibe aamo tram as hts I^htrl nolghl«oor 
an 1 IftthnlnrreT who presided over tho Sluslltn Ix*agoe^ 
and iLe two had borrowed coo anolher'a Pfesldoatlal Ad 
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T<^ted long, end yot all that tBoy flow vras a scrios of wronw 
done to Inaia— wrongs whlob romalnod nnropontod Their 
policnco was at but giving way and thoy wero beginning to 
enlist os Congro*3 mombora m annually inomafling numboro. 
Thh was a hopeful indication of thoir real i zing that thoT 
had to protect not only their comparatively potty cooimnnal 
interests, bnt also the larger Indian national Interests, 
which were as surely tholrs to protect ns those of riitor 
OQinmnnltios. Thoy now realited more than over that by 
hdng Slnsbms thoy conld not coaso to bo Indians. The 
Congress aeswons of Cnloutta Bombay and Delhi had 
pTogrcssii'oly JustlBed tbo National appellation of tho 
Oongross. Bnt it was rc orved for Genoral Dror to break 
down entirely the Immer that Sir S>od Anmad Khan 
bad for temporary pnrposcs orootod more than thirty years 
prOTiomly, and to sammon tho hlnsalmans of India to tho 
Congress held at Amritsar In 1919 as tho nnsuspooting 
Herald of India a Nationhood Tho ballots of his soldiery 
mado DO distinction between Hindn and Muslim, and 
clearly Providence had so designed things that a community 
even more loyal than tho BlusalmAD*, namely our brave 
Sikh brothorfl shoald also dyo tho sacred soil of thdr 
reticlotts capital at Amntsar with thoir own Mood along 
with that of nindn and Muslim mart) rs 

Much of the sufTering undergone at Jnllinnwalla Bagh wa*, 
however, of a po-sivo charaotor, not Invited nor cheerfully 
borne and tho terror (hat tho proceeding of tho adminis- 
trators of Slarllal Irtw had created loomed at one time to 
have paralr*cd tho people of tho Punjab tcwn after thoy 
hai discovered thoir national idonlitv through common 
ruflcnnc But tho Panjab was not left to Borrow alone. 
Mor** than one fatnoUc Indian proceeded to tho Punjab, 
bnt 1 feel confident thoy them elves would lotho first to 
a^U that I do them no injostlco when I declare that 
Ine meet historic event that Ihon loo* place ilnrlng those 
ovrn^l dari was the •Coming of tho Jlahatma I ' 

Mahatma 1 story Is too well known to jcfubII, and 
“ good-many wclllDronned people ontsido 
Inin abe for nw to rreapUnUte U here. IIU cxp-irlonc^i 
In ?ulh Afnm baj taught him tbit It was Idle to cxpoct 
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justice for Indians overseas unless justice was done to 
Indians at homo and India secured a Government of her own. 
This of course, did not mean that the British conneotiofi, 
must necessarily he broken , and even to-day not only he, 
whose forebearance is proverbial, but also followers of his 
like myself who cannot pretend to bo equally forbearing 
believe, inspite of the bitter experiences of the last few year^ 
that the truest Swaraj for India is not incompatible 
the British connection if the British nation and British 
Government only undergo a change of heart and make a 
PRYASCHIT for the past It was no doubt to deliver 
India from her bonds, spiritual no less than political, that 
the Mahatma had returned to the Motherland. 

But the methods that he himself believed in and inculcated 
to his fellow-countrymen were not those that would be 
called “political” in the politics-ridden West. To him, ^ 
to all great teachers of mankind, Life was a single synthesis, 
however, much we might analyse it for the convenience of 
philosophical study, and there was no direct antithesis 
between the political and the spiritual. 

Many have compared the Mahatma's teachings, and latterly 
his personal sufferings, to those of Jesus (on whom be 
peace) ; but the analogy goes farther than many have yet 
realised. Jesus was a Jew, and those who lovingly followed 
him acclaimed him as the Messiah of the House of David 
who had come to restore to the Israelites their long lost 
independence and power Just as the “Tragedy of Histop^” 
had been illustrated by the doom required by long-gathering 
guilt in the case of the Ten Tribes of the kingdom of Samaria 
who were crushed and practically annihilated or dispersed 
by Assyria more than seven hundred years before the birth 
of Jesus, so was it illustrated again a century and a quarter 
later in the case of their no less guilty brothers of Judah 
when Nebuchadnezzar, the Babylonian, destroyed the Temple 
of Solomon, razed Jerusalem to the ground, and, making the 
Jews his captives, carried them into exile 

Ever since then the Israelites had dreamt dreams of 
revenge and restoration, and the victory of Gyrus seerued 
at one time to realise all that had been hoped. The »re-building 
of the Temple had commenced, and after a temporary stispen- 
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^ of the line of David, 
^rdd„ f i‘^5 Propiefa Htj^id and Zeohariih, tbo «on 
jt T ’ l^Pl^Pd forward to the political rogenoraUon of 
l ‘*‘® overthrow and deitrootion of 

” Tho lino of David was hoped 
of Zornbhahol himself, and tho 
nis pvophots thU3 folBllod 

whalef-S^ti^°° oot folfillod at tho time and 

S^Zn^'’ viho dUappearod with tho 

nor sat anon ^J?" 0 h, ho novor wore a real crown, 

nor sat npon tho throne of hit fathors 

mdoZni-n’Z ““"V “oro to taste tho awoots of 

Rodims it naiJn^'i^.To'’^”^ nndor tho yoke of Greeks or of 

■Asia ihrttT t »nd Roman clvilUatlon Into 

invohri tte than ever It 

A comnleto ran^”* (’^ ** “O'* nvencor of tho peopio 

w.^ to ^ whlctwmUd sha^tho 

'alisfr tho ooa^ nocessarv in order to 

the senso of iZ.I,''’ JH?* Z 'tnSMnco ordtod In It by 
Ron ■ (Ronan). 0®'^ hy 8io sight of its hnmlUa 

•omH^S^^of ^“<1 nontnvod to seonro some 

tho yeaZn whioZT*““ '^>'<1 "'■““t 

^ nnlv henl„n.a,''“'?Tr“ “■* ‘''v« 

of Indla^ nnder fha’ r “v^PaOiis to tho Rajas 

during the cbndh,Jj 5°’^'^'' (Renan). WhSn 

«' dTpovZlTi^.f ArcheUns, its ethn.rch 

ImMo last tmeo of isslf Go^rnitnent 

1 . cv ofa 


1 u rr nf ™ idoncoforwardB pwt of n 

I ImpcnaflecTfifft of Sjrla which was govomod 

Jn irporUnt mittera prommtore, fftjfwrdloato 

T'onuVi orSrria,of whom 

Uollr ^r!5 7” UaUry, woro 

valc«o^ which 

It ih'' i"alo^, cT jTi* »pdiUcm, exdletl 

J^rntal.^ in fact, (o.RiUlo 

oad destrST Homan 

ic re;^*tfotu wcw not olwaji respoctod, 
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were perpetual temptations to fanatics who had reached 
that degree of exaltation which removed all care for life 
The Samaritans were agitated by movements of a similar 
nature The “Zelotes” or ‘ Sicarii,” pious assasins who 
imposed on themselves the task of killing whoever in their 
estimation broke the Law, began to appear A movement 
which had much more Influence upon Jesus was that of 
Judas, the Gaulonite or Galilean The Census which was 
the basis of taxation by the foreigner was hated as almost 
an impiety, That order in the sixth year of the Christian 
era had fully reawakened the theocratic abhorrence of 

Gentile government and had caused a great fermentation 
In fact, an insurrection had broken out in the Northern 
provinces from which the greatest achievements of th.e J ewish 
people had always proceeded. ‘‘Men deemed themselves 
on the eve of the great renovation The Scriptures, 
torlrared into diverse meanings, fostered the most colossal 
hopes. In each line of the writings of the Old 

Testament they saw the assurance, arid in a manner the 
programme, of the future reign which 'was to bring peace 
to the righteous, and to seal for ever the work of God." 
(Renan.) 

When Jesus contemplated the world at the outset 

of his ministry he was called upon to make his 

choice of the weapons of reform The conditions of his 
people and his times, as I think rather than any 
fundamental objection to the use of force in all 
circumstances, as Christian churchmen profess, made him 

E in his faith to non-resistance of evil In other words, 
e decided to defeat force by his own suffering just as 
Husain subsequently did at Karbala, although the latter 
died sword in hand. But whatever view we may take 
of the choice of Jesus, it is certain that his fundamental 
idea was different from that of the political reformers 
of his time such as Judas the Gaulonite, whose example 
had shown him the futility of the popular seditious of 
his day. If ever he was the author of the disclaimer : 
‘My kingdom is not of this world,” he must have meant, 
that he was not sotting out to defeat Satan “the Pciu*? 
of this world" with the help of Satanic 
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was not “vrordlj* In hla methods bnt this does not 
mean tint ho tt* 3 “other^ordly AH that it flignjfies ii 
that ho wap “nnwordly'* Ha^ng resisted the temptation 
to Uo a political roTolutlonaiy on the very threshold of 
his career as a teacher, ho never soccninhed to It. The 
rovohition ho wished to effect was moral rovolntlon, and 
although be did not escape the fato of “rebels ^ and was 
placed on the Gross by oraor of I’llate with the description 
“f^ng of the Jews", which la, in ipite of its intended 
irony slgniBcant of the Roman Proonrator^s political 
snspfdons laberty for him meant in the first Instance 
Truth and soli pnnfication Renan was to my mind a 
tjT>lcal Frenchman of his times for whom the claims of 
tno Stato woro paramoant, and ho could neither nndor 
stand nor appreaato the thoronghgoinff theocracy of Jesus 
the “Servant if the XiOrd.'* Nevertholos', I agree ^^^th 
him in the conclusion that “os an aostore ropubhean 
or a aealous patriot ho would no*' have arrested tho great 
current of tho affairs of bU age hot in doolariDg that 
politics are iniiguificant, ho has revealed to tho world 
that ones countrr is not everything and that tho man 
is before, and higher than, tho citixen,'' Ycngeanco 
which was consuming the Israoiitos was tho Lord's, Jesus 
conn oiled tho upholders of tho lox talionls who claimed 
on ore for ao oyo and a tooth for a tooth that ho who 
had been smitten on one chcok should turn the other 
cheek ol«o to iho smiter So much for tho foreign tfrant 
As for his own conntryman the Jew, who falling a 
a dcHm to his own weakness and a fear of tho Gentile 
ranston of Jndea had I*ocomo a publican or tax-collector 
on ly*half of the forolgnor ho too could easily claim a 
ehiro In the abounding life of Jesus. Tho idea of being 
all powerful by roffprlng and resignation, and of triumphing 
over force by purity of heart, Is as old oa Uie data of 
Alel and Cain, the fir«t progeny of man Bnt slnco 
it ro eminentlr lulled the conditions of the times of Jems, 
and the re^d of his ministry, howmor Inadequate « 
d'‘''ecUve has itHl prrsorved for us tlds part of his (esching 
in wrmrt detail, It lias come to Ijo leganlrd I> Cliriillans 
and even by many non GhrifUanf as an Idea pecullir to Jesus. 
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Be that as it may, it av.is just as peculiar to Mahatma 
Gandhi also , hut was reserved for a Christian f^overnmont 
to treat as a felon the most Clinst-liko man of our times 
and to penalise as a disturber of the public peace the 
one ^an engaged in public affairs who comop nearest to 
the rrince of Peace The political conditions of India 
just before the advent of the Mahatma resembled those 
of Judea on the eve of the advent of Jesus and the 
prescription that he offered to those in search of a remedy 
for the ills of India was the same that Jesus had dispen- 
sed before in Jndoa Self-piiiification through siiliering ; a 
moral preparation for the responsibilites ot government ; self- 
discipline as the condition precedent of Sawarj— this was 
Mahatma^s creed and conviction ; and those of iis who 
have been privileged to have lived m the glorious year 
that culminated m the Congress session at Ahnicdabad have 
seen what a remarkable and what a rapid change he 
wrought in the thoughts, feelings and actions of such 
large masses of mankind 

Mahatma Gandhi had been in direct touch wufch the 
Indian Government, had often counselled the Viceroy, and 
had continued his assistance to the British Government 
in its hour of need in South Africa by ivorkmg as the 
unpaid recruiting sergeant of that government in India 
This had indeed amazed those who could not associate 
him whose life itself i\as Sermon on the Mount with 
recruitment of blood-spilling soldiers Yet even so loyal 
a subject and so staunch a friend was compelled to 
oppose a measure of that Government which no one reading 
British declarations of gratitude for India's loyalty in the 
early stages of the War could have conceived as the possible 
culmination of that gratitude at the end of that War. 
A Reform Scheme was under consideration professedly 
for enlarging the Indians' share m Indian administration 
But while one hand was declared to be about to give a 
wider franchise to India, the other was already busy 
robbing her even of her narrowly-restricted liberties. 
This is what my brother and I wrote to Lord Chelmsford* 
the Viceroy, from our internment at Chhindwnra onthe 
24th April, 1919, when we were about to court imprisonment 
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by breaking tbo Defmico of India Be^Ulions ^rhlcb had 
cnrtafled onr liberties four year* pre\'ioti3ly 

“The War is now o\or but the spirit of tyranny that 
it conerated is still abroad ; and ^hile, on the ono hand, U 
is being proclaim^ in biffirtonndmc phrases that thoso 
who are assembled at Pans to decioo tbo destinies of the 
world on a more cqltablo and hnmano basis that* Bruto 
Force aro not tho masters of tho People but thoir servants, 
the Government, on the other hand, is donpng to the 
people of India the barest expression on questions that 
vitally concern them- Not only is tho gag not to be 
removed yet from our own months, but a gag of prodigious 
proportions has been prepared now for siloncing moro 
than three hundred minions of God*8 nrtioulato creaturos. 
Tho Tlowltttt Bill just enacted in tho most tvmnnioal 
manner has endod tbo reign of law and substituted a 
reign of terror in its plow and nlthongh it offects every 
aecUon of tho people of India, tho Idnsalmans are certain 
to 1*0 its first and iW wrost victims It has boon the 
hlusUm Press that has sufiTerod most under tho Press 
Act and tbo same has boon tmo of the ^fenco of India 
Act, if wo only oiclndo tho unfortunate vonng men of 
Bengal rotting In solitary cell* or swampy Islands without 
trial or bopo of roleaso Even tho«e who profess a patboUc 
optimism and hopo ogslnst hope that tho bureancraoy armed 
mtli the strength oitbo giant will not use It ostjrann! 
calir as tho giant, need only have access to our own 
expononco to bo cured of this distressing dolnslon "Wc, 
who Iravo already bad enough orpericnco ‘oxocutlio 
discretion' and of * Iniestipatlng anthonlios* sitting IN 
CA^I^UA farcically enoniring into undefined chargci, 
and dealing with undisclosed ondenco without tho help 
of any code of proeoduro or law of evidonce» submitting 
reports that cannot bear the light of day and Wng finally 
dl mU ed ns Ignorant persons for all their pains, can claim 
to sp^k with oma aothorily and i»ay that tbo BLACK 
AW U nothing moro or loss than tho virtual ontlawery of 
a fifth of mankind ' 

It was our privilege to point out to Mahatma Oandbl 
tie real import and leop* of tho Ilovlatt Bills, loon after 
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be commenoed bis famous Safcyt^raba catripaij^a," ;^isThi<|' 
j vms the first dawn of tbe era of 
<^urronce 3 at Delhi, Amritsar and Lahore, and Ab?aodal|adl 
and other parts of Gu^ai'at are " matters of^ 'histoi?jf;jf {^d\ 
althongh the Mahatma's admission of his “Himhlayant {Opro]^5* ^ 
has been proclaimed to the world by tbe J Oovernmenfc^Y 
and the Tofficial and nnoffioial scribes who, has beeri’ 
enlisted in its support, none seems to have had the ^hopestyt, 
to Widmit that the Whihatma's blander would have overtopped j 
Everest if he had not then united his nation as he , didf 
in defence of its liberties. At the very worst the “Himslaypp 
error” oonsisted in miscaloulating the extent of the peopltfe, 
discipline and self restraint. Bat if Mahatma > G^andhi ha% 
left the Bowlatt Bills nnchallenged, he would ]liave l>opni 
guilty of a sin of which he could hardly liovjo, purged 
himself by any Hnd of expiation Palce all the yiolonco.j 
oi^ tbe infuriated mobs on one side, and on thp other side^ 
place the cowardliness of a surrender to tUe slavery sought^ 
to be imposed on tbe nation by these Bills, au^, in spitdj 
of my utter abhorrence of such violence I say, with ,a4'j 
deliberateness that on the Day of Judgment I. would rather?, 
stand before God's White Throne guilty of alLth^ ,vjlolencp 
than have to answer for tbe unspeakable sin of ^o cowardly, 
surrender. In saying , this I am only applying '* to thp^ 
situation for years earlier my chiefs own admission in the 
court of tbe judge who has ordered that for . six years h^ 
should “be buried alive " “I knew” admitted the j^baima^ 
“that 1 was playing with fire ” But he also, an. 'rn 
‘‘I ran tbe risk, and if I was set free I wpnld ^siillv'dp 
the same ” Christ-like in his methods be has , been OhrisV 
like to the end. He had ‘steadfastly set his face- j,to^g 9 
to Jerusalem' and not even the prospect of tl^e, CrosgoomJ 
make him shrink from treading tbe path of duty, 

I would like to re-state here the position . of ra^;j[i^e 
myself 'with regard to’ non-violence lam not a/'Chris^pU 

believing in tbe sinfulness, pf all resistance to^p^^^ andVin 
their practice, even if not in their, theorj'^, the'' 
of Christians and all Christian, States are in Idjt.^a^eej^penfc 
'mth me The last War pretsented an exGeUen|'ioppc)E(mmty 
*to these states and > to Christians at large tol demonstrate 
IT 
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thoir belief in tbo doctrine of noo-ro^tanoe But wo know 
that none of the States followed it, ond the few Uhrlstians 
whose practice was not divorced from their profejsloas 
were the “consoiontlons objectors** oontemptaouily called 
“conchies” who wore subjected to ndlonlo and contmaolv 
and wore punished like fellons Bat that was not all 
Bvorj* national Ohnroh blessed the national Fla;* and sent 
the national warriors as on a Cmsoda. As a Alnssalman 
and a follower of the Ins of the Prophets (on whom bo 
AIbh*a llossin;* and pcaco j ), I boliove that war is a 
CTCat ovil bat I also bahovo that there aro \Tor30 tbmffs 
than War “There Is no oompnlsion in faith , sajs the 
Qaron becausa force and reUj^ions conviction havo no 
common donomlnator Thojr belong to two very different 
pianos Bat when war {<< forood on a MosUm, and tbo 
party that does so has no other nrgnmont bdt this, then, 
as a ilussaltuan and tho follower of tbo last of the Prophets, 

X may not shrink bat mast give the onomjr battle on bis 
own ground and heat him with his own woapeni. If he 
respects no other argamont than force and would nso it 
again«t me I would defend my Faith against his onslaaght 
and woald use against him oil the force 1 couldcommand— 
force without stmt and without cessation But when, In 
thn Iingango of tho (}arao “War bath dropped hor 
weapon^** my sword mast alio be shoathod Worfaro according 
to the Qaran, li an ovfl bat porsecntion is n worso ovii 
and may bo pat down with tho wtnpons of srar When 
poriccntion ceases, ond oi'cry man Is froo to act with tho 
Polo motive of BCcnring divine good will, warfare most coa*e 
Thc«o aro tho limits of violence la Islam, as I understand 
it, and 1 cannot go beyond tboie limits wltliont Infnnging 
tbo Irtw of QoiL Bat 1 have agreed to work with ^fahstoii 
QandhI and our compaot Is that as long as I am asio latoil 
with him I shall no* re«ort to the me of forco oven for 
poipo^os of aelWefoneo And 1 havo willingly onlereJ Into 
this compa-t boicnjo I thinU wo can nchlovo victory witboat 
Tioloneo Ibn tho nso of violence for a nation of throo 
Mndre^I and tw nty milHons of poopio sboald be o matter 
cl ivproach to it and finally, that aictory a<'blev*rd 
of tho niUon, hot tnilnly of the fighting cUnej, which 
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"With violonco^ must bo not tbo victory of all sections 
arc more sharply divided in India from tbo rest of the 
nation than perhaps anywhere else in the world Our 
Swaraj must lie the Kaj of all, and in order to be that 
it must have been won through the willing sacrifice of all. 
If this IS not so, wo shall have to depend for its maintenance 
as well on the prowess of the fighting classes, and this 
we must not do Swaraj must bo won by the minimum 
sacrifioo of the maximum number, and not b}’" the maximum 
Sacrifice of the minimum number. Since I have full faith in 
the possibilities of the programme of constructive work of 
non-violont Non-Co-oporation, I have no need to hanker after 
violence Even if this programme fails to give us victoiy, 
I ^ know that suffering willingly and cheerfully undergone 
will prove to have been the best preparation even for 
the effective use of Force But God willing, the constructive 
programme will not fail us if we woik with a will and accustom 
the nation to undergo the small sacrifices that it entails 

Here I may ask those of my fellow-countrymen who 
shrmi^ even^ these small sacrifices whether they have consi- 
dered what it is that a soldier who goes to a battle is prepared 
to sacrifice As the Bible tells uss “Greater love hath 
no nan than he that lay down his life for his friend'^ 
Our own compatriots went to war for a cause not their 
own to the number of a million and a half Can we who 
pnde ourselves on the strength of our national feeling 
shnnk even from the small sacnfices that non-violent 
Non-Oo-operation demands ^ But in reality our present 
programme is but the beginning of national work, and Swaraj 
when it is attained would require even greater sacrifices 
than those of a soldier. To die for a cause is after all 
not so very difl&cult Men at all times and in all countries 
have done it, and they have often done it for very poor 
causes To die for a cause is not very difficult The 
harder tning is to live for a cause, and, if need be, suffer 
for it ; and the cause that we must hve and suffer for 
must be the realisation in India of the Kingdom of 
God 

These being my innermost convictions, I cannot help 
marvelling at the audacity of those that attribute to us 
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a do5ire to lovoko the country in violence, carnago ond 
anar^T They presume to demand from ua who awnd 
Iwtwem thorn and Wolenco on osronjnco ^ 

violonco And 70t thoir own hands ^ rod imh the 
blood of the innooootj ohod In JnUlanwallo BaRh— 
blood otill as nnropontod as tt Is onavonRod. Contrast 
this patent indnoonty irlth the frank ^ptanoe bv mr 
chief of his fall responsibility for Chauri-Chanra and the 
Bombtjr riots and yon have tne pieainro of tbo moral 
of Nun-CrO-opemtion and of lU relentless oppouen^ ^e 
Mahatma's confoaiion is proclaimed to tho J^orjd by this 
Cbnstiftn Gorernmeat but I wonder if tbu Qovornrnent 
Is fll-K> prepared to attribute to the Sermon on tho hhjjnt 
tho slicing off by St- Peter of the ear of Mtlchns ( \Vho 
knoMfi howmnoQ blood might not have been shed by the 
disciples of tho Prince of Peace If tho census of erros tahon 
by the llaitar had prodneed a tale of many more twn two 
Bword% attd had hit followoni been more steadfast in w®lf 
inpport of him than tbo lelfsamo 8 L Petorwbo o^ordlng 
to the Qoipolf Mealed him three times before eooknjrow ♦ 
"Whoa the guilt of (Jhattn-Clhaura and similar unfortunate 
oecufflrtres is l»e(ag jadged, it is necessary to take into 
conildoratlon not only that which was done but also that 
which bad been roylited Never before in the annou of 
India hare the people ftU at inlensoly as they havo done 
tlnco tho dawn of Non-C<H)pcration, and tho morvol is 
not that tho fair of tho mob has remlted in to much 
blrtod hod Imt that tho manhood of India has boon sn^ 
CO sfally roviv^ with »o liltlo of It I challengo anyone to 
show another InsLaoco in tho history of mantind 
hundreds of millions of people have been roused to 
up for thoir llborties and ^vo remained so t_ ** 

the people of India led by Jlahitma Gandhi Tbew 
is no coantrr of Fnropo, srjth all Its cold, frog 
that wuuld taro exponenoad a deluge of blood in Uao 
drrnm^Unc^ Thai India has otcapM »mch a deluge li 
doe to 3 Iabatma Gandhi and his co-workert. , 

In dealing with the quosUon of Koo*Vlolenco I bare 
oigreised and anticipated a go^ doal^ and I moil now 
mert to my aarrativa. At tho Omgrws at AmriUar 
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tbo main resolution was concerned with the Beforms, and 
although only four years have passed since that session, 
it would t-urpriso not a few to know that in the discussions 
over the resolution my friend Deshbandhu Das, that leader 
ot the Council onti}'' party and my late chief, Lokmanya 
Tilak, were entirely opposed to Co-operation and the working 
of the Reformed Councils, while Mahatma Gandhi had 
himself moved an amendment to that resolution. This we 
designed to commit the Congre'^s to the principle of the 
co-operation ot the people with the authorities in working 
the Reforms in respons to the sontiinonts expressed in 
the Royal Proclamation Neither side willing to give way, 
and as is usual on such occasions, the protracted discussions 
in the subject Committee wore delaying the discussions in 
the Congress and prolonged the session This was the 
first occasion, as I have already told you on which I 
took part in the Congress and for a novice my own 
contribution is not altogether undeserving of notice My 
brother and I tried to discover a furmula which could 
he acceptable both to Mahatma Gandhi and to Lokmanya 
Tilak and Deshbandhu Das We at last succeeded in this effort, 
and iSrijut Bepin Chandra Pal moved, and I seconded, an 
amendment recommending to the Congress that “the 
provisions of the Reforms Act be used, as far as possible, 
with a view to secure full Responsible Government at an 
early date This cleared the air, and finally both parties 
agreed to support a resolution declaring that “the Congress 
trusts that, so far as may be possible, the people will so 
work the Reforms as to secure an early establishment of 
full Responsible Government.” It was with this addition 
that the Congress passed the resolution moved by Deshbandhu 
Das and seconded by Lokmanya Tilak, which declared 
India to be fit at the moment for full Responsible Govern- 
ment, characterised the Reforms Act as inadequate, 
-unsatisfactory and disappointing and urged that Parliament 
should take early steps to establish full responsible Govern- 
ment in India in accordance with the principle of self- 
determination I have recalled these details only to show 
that even at Amritsar Mahatma Gandhi and his co-workers 
Were willing to co-operate with Government so far as 
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Ttos poMiblo. And yet otherrruo so entirely clumced was 
the tlmosphort at this session of the Conf^ross that after 
my loDf; separation from my people I conld not help 
boinp greatly imprest by the change. The Hindns and 
Jlnsrtlmans were no longer onemios or even rivals^ Irat 
•wore comrades and brothers in arras There was no longer 
a plethora of sot speeches suggestive of mid night oiV 
“fall of sound and fnry signifying nothing^ There iras 
a now oamostness which Indicated that the rosolations of 
the Congress were resolutions Indeed, In the sense that 
the nation was RESOLVED to noL And above all, it 
was oloar that fear of follow-man was no longer to ho- 
the compelling motive la India, and that the only foar 
this land would know m future would bo tho fear of God 
8o struck was I by this amoiing change that I quoted 
in iny speech at Amritsar the couplet of a fellow* 
townsman of mine who hod said — 

One roand of tho wine cup was like a century long 
cycle of Tlmo when left tho tavern wo found that tho whole 
world had changed 

Uat so far it was onlr a change m the ohareotor and 
outlook of tho people iThoIr policy was, however also 
destined to undergo an entire sea-change And it was 
llaUaUna Gandhi who at Amritsar was insisting on the 
pooplo s rooporatlon with the authorities that was destined 
to l>o tho first and, In tho boglnolng, almost tho solo advocate 
of ^o-CsHjporatlori. What vras U that had wrought this 
^ango of pollcv ^ I must confess my feelings towards this 
Government had undercono a comploto change during 
the War, and In pariicoUr slnco tho Armlstico towards 
the end of 1*118. Wh^’u now I road In tho old filos of 
the txmirado the pabllcly oiprcs'od expoctAtlons I had 
enter alncil from this Oovomnicnt no* only at tho commonco- 
‘'f ^he year 1011, Imt even ns fate ns tho end of 
I 11 It appears as if 1 was examining tho newly dicovered 
non^ of an anlmsl now altogether oxUnoh It Is true that 
as late ■ ,n Deceml>cr, lUl », I had taken, with regard 
to cooperation wUh tho authorities, a middle postlon 
jlahatma Gan Ihl on tho one sld<*, and Doihhandha 
idJ LoUmanya Ttlak on the other which mentaally 
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became the position of the entire Congrc'^s Bnt I '.vns 
oven tiicu not very hopeful of tlio pos‘;il)ihty of such 
co-opcruticn of ihc ^lu'-ahimns \Mth the authorities had 
led them And 1 had hkc-wi'^o roah'^od t* at \^hat had 
happened at Jallinn\alla B.tjih, m the Crawlinj^ Lane, 
and at the Dak-Bunjtalnw at JTnnianwalla was not a 
succO'-ion of unconnected incidents, in winch the thoughtless 
fury of tiic otiiciuK had suddenly \cntcd itself, hut a vcrios 
of act*^ ‘Symptomatic of tho di‘sea‘-o from is Inch tin's foreign 
hurcaucrao ssas inevitably suffering. I vns thoroughl}' 
^convinced that this disease was congenital with the oystom, 
and if the sj«stcm continued such incidents wers bound 
to recur, and Goiornmont vould inevitahl)' ho a succession 
of Jallianvalla Bagh unlc'"» the Brill's]! iindorv.cnt a 
complete change of heart Tho Duke of Oonnaugh/, wheno 
ho came out to India in the beginning of 1921 to open th. 
Eeformed Legislature'-, appoalod to ns to forget and forgive 
I vas, and still am, prepared to forgive ; hut forgot I could 
not, and vould not To forgot only means for tlio awakened 
sleeper to go hack to sleep and to dream tho pleasant 
dream ho had boon dreaming before ho had .iwakoned to 
tho stern reaht}' But Mahatma Gandhi was not yet 
convinced of all this, and Ins conversion camo a little 
later For many months after tho Amritsar session ho 
continued to live in tho hope that England wonld yet 
repent, and while restoring tho intcgntv and independence 
of tho Khilafat, and evacuating the Jazirat-ul-Arab, England 
would redress the great wrong done to the people oT the 
Punjab In fact, it was not a more hope that sustained 
him bnt an absolute conviction, and when ho too was at 
la‘=t disillusioned, and would indicate in the process of 
preparing the programme of his constructive work a profound 
and thoroughgoing want of belief in the good intentions 
of England so that even we wonld suggest that perhaps 
he was going too far, he used to explain this by saying 
that he was a more recent, and therefore a more zealous 
convert When the last Petition that Muslim India 
addressed to England through the Indian Khilafat 
Delegation, in the iniierview that we had with Et Hon. 
David Lloyed George, the ex-Premier of England proved 
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the nttcT futility of sucli appeala , and when the Punjab 
•WTOUR was troated os an “error of ^d^ent*’ to bo 
rewarded by a pension paid out of India's poverty to 
the murderer of her innocent tons, and to the cold bloodod 
Mpro\or of this “error' who enjoying the safet) of a 
Qoreromonfc Home surrounded by armed guards, had not 
even tho insU&oatioD of Genonl Dyer then Mahatma 
Gandhi lost all faith In co-opemtion between the rulors and 
tho rnled. 

Much has been said and written abont Non-co-operation 
and, if our opponents, or oven some of onr friends, wcmld 
not nnderatann its si^lficance oven now I cannot bopo 
to enlighten them in tids address. I will, therefore, content 
myself with saying that hneflv It means that if wo may 
not resist enl, at least wo will not assist it It Is tmo^ 
wo expect if tho Indian nation is prepared to 

make such sacrifices as Non Co-operation entai/s, this 
foreign Government would be obsolntejy paralrsod lint 
although we do contemplate such a resnJL it is Jiftlo morn 
thsn inddenUl Our movomont, even Ibrongi its name 
tnggeiti that It is of a negailvo ohoraotor, is fo reality 
sot to. It is essentisUy of much more p^Uve obaraoter 
It does not directly aim at tho paralysis of othore its 
direct aim Is lo removo onr own pawysls. Every item 
ofU^ ^on•Co-oporatioa programme, with which I shall 
presently have to deal, liad a strong ednstmetivo as well 
as a destmctiw side, and we shall stand or fall according 
as wo suecoedin our conslmotion or not But If wo do 
not destroy or In other words, if wo contlnno to avail 
ourwU-rs of all toat the Qovornmont has constnioUHl for 
tho continnance of its own oxIstODco, and os a trap for 
our dcslmctlon, vro shall neither stand nor o\*on foil, hut 
shall ab-olotclv ceaso lo exist Ev'cn If onr direct aim \Tas 
(o paralrto ibo Governmont It was onlircly conipatlhlo 
with the purest ethic, and <n*cn with tho doctrine of 
a 5ociat«>l with tho name of Jesns Christ and now 
of Mahatmi Osndhl And 1 maintain that such a paralysis 
tf Covemment is clearly po*ilbIe Friends, ^ory early in 
my career ai a coal Hrd 1 was struck with tho System 
tf cfreperatloo fallowed lo Indian gaolt Every pnioncr 
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gels T rcjni‘^‘'ion of n few dlaja at tho end of ovory month for 
“a ih'iin U)1 of hcnlth'* dtirm{:j tho month ; Hut flomo oi tho 
prhoDors wIjo ‘succeeded in v, inning tho confidonco and favour 
of (lie loral ruo! authontioi arc nnde uatchmon, convicl-over* 
?coi^ or convtcfc-w ardors, and besides enjoying other privllegos 
dun ig the rest of their prison lifo, thoy earn a moro 
hlcral remission of their sontonco every month Every 
one m this Pandal who has passed through that gateway 
el Ir cdoin called Prison and I trnst thoro are a good 
mans present hero to-d.iy — is familiar with tho convict- 
oYcr.-cers and u ardors who share tho duty ot keeping 
watch and ward during tho night with tho paid warders 
employed hy tho gaol administration As a rule tho few 
paid warders pass tho night enjoying tolerably sound sloop, 
or at tho very worst, doze ont thoir period of sentinel 
dut) But at tho end of ever} halt-hour tho goal resounds 
witti the cries of tho prisoners w ho hoop tho real watch 
and ward ‘'AIB*^ well l” is repeated from every comer 
of tne gaol, and so long as chis continues tho paid w'arders 
can sleep the sleep of tho just And this, my friends, 
IS the parable of co-operation Wo have loot our liberties 
and are kept enchained through tho services of others who 
are as much deprived of their liberties as we ourselves 
except for a few petty privileges that they seem to enjoy 
Meanwhile tho few’ foreigners who keep us in servitude can 
enjoy sleep and repose becanse the co-sharers of our servitude 
repeat from time to time from every corner of India's 
vast Ba'itile the reassuring cr>. “All is well j" The only’ 
dijderenco is that whereas the convict-watchmen, overseers 
and warders can in this way at least secure their release from 
prison a little before their fellow'-prisoners over whom they 
keep watch and ward, onr cooperating friends, who are 
our comrades in slavery cannot look forward even to an > 
earlier release In fact, they have lost oven the sense of 
slavery, and slavishly hng the very chains that keep them 
enslaved As I wrote in the prison itself 

Leave off worrying for me, heedless fool ; weep over 
thine owTi captivity j that which thou deemest to be an 
ornamental is nothing less than a chain. 

Friends, I feel certain, I have exhausted you as well 

17 
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a 3 myself rrith llu8 soiDOwbat oxhftTutlvo historical narrotfio, 
cotmneDcing •^rith tho Indian and coming down 

to oor own era of Non‘C<K)pornfaon. Bat in thus narrotlng 
past histoTT I had an ond in view I cannot nef the 
part of a dictator to any of yon and yet 1 want you to 
co-operate xrith me Possc-slng no such norsonfiHty as tho 
llSrhatmo's and boinp as unwilling to bind a spoil over 
ydu 03 I am incapaLlo of doing it, I could only lead you 
to the conclusions which after naif a lifoHmo of bhndnois 
ond much blundering I have at lost reached by domonstroUng 
to yon that onr s^ost gnldo, the oxporionco of soioral 
generations inovitoblr leads us to tho same Erporionco 
must bo our most ohonshed trophy nindo up of weapons 
that bavo hurt us And here 1 appeal to the oxtKjnonco 
of my co-rclIgionisLs in partlcnlar who are l«ing dohgontly 
duortod from tho path to which tbolr history during tho 
la t sixty venrs and more has guided them Granted 
that lSon*<jo-opcretlon bos failed, and that coKiperation 
wi hour non Mualini folloK-conntiy men is a vain hope, a 
aaaro and n dolu^ion— though I am far from granting it 
except for argument's sake— still wo ba\o got to suggest 
an alternaUec pobey I ask them not to accept my lead but to 
bo in tholf turn my g^nido thonwolves Whether they could 
lead mo, that Is now the question | If Ncm-C<H>poration vrltli 
our foreign masters and ccroporation with Indian fellow 
slaves of other faiths is not possible what is tho oUomallvo 
that they havTi to place boforo os tu-day 7 Are wo to 
"progress IjacKwards” till wo begin to wal>c on all fours 7 
Shall wo co-oporato with onr foreign miors and fight with 
our non 3 Iti lim coantrymon as uo used to fight before 7 
And if we do that, what hope have wo of any bettor results 
than we achieved for ourselves In the settlements after tlio 
Trir^H and (he Balhan War' or nearer homo, in tho 
no cttlement of a "settled fact" in Bengal ? ho, friend , 
that book is clo*cd ond Into It we shall look no mere 
l ou have no aUematire bettor than Is on-co-operation with 
Ibo /emgners and co-operation wdtb our neighbours nor 
have I And it is futilo to waste our time In worrying 
cacrtUicnrosiLle ^ 

It is tald that vro can have no griei’anco now after 
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tlie Treaty of Lausanne. You, friends, are in a better 
position to know bow that Treaty came to be conoluded 
than I who had to undergo for a year and a half solitary con- 
finement in all but a technical sense, and have not been 
in touch with public affairs But I have studied in some 
'of the back numbers of the newspapers of .those days 
something of what transpired in connection with the 
•revision of the Treaty of Sevres while I was still m prison 
You all know about the historic telegram despatchod to the 
Secretary of State by the Government of India after consult- 
ing and leceiving the general concurrence of the Local 
Governments, including their Ministers You will agree 
that it fell far short not only of Muslim aspirations and 
sentiments, but also of the requirements of Islamic Law, 
since it did not say anything about the evacuation of the 
Jazirat-ul-Arab, and only recommended the Sultan's suzeranity 
over the Holy Places In fact, the Government of India 
undoubtedly, even if haltingly, admitted all this when they 
said : “We are- conscious that it may be impossible to satisfy 
.India's expectations in their entirety, "though Mr Chambeilain 
had the impudence to say that “the terms far exceeded even 
the demands of the warmest friends of the Turks" And 
■■yet what a storm did the world witness over the publication 
of even such a telegram The Secretary of State's resignation 
•was demanded by the Premier, and the King-Emperor 
“had been pleased to approve of its acceptance ” In other 
words Mr Montagu was ignominiously dismissed As 
Beutei pointed out, “Mr Ohambeilain's announcement in 
the House of Commons was received with fierce welcoming 
cheers from the majority of the Unionists ; and the “Die- 
.Hards”, specially delighted, could hardly contain their 
satisfaction" “Never before", said another message of 
“Heuter has the House of Commons re-echoed "with 
such exultant cheering as greeted the announcement of Mr 
> Montagu's resignation It emanated from the Unionist 
benches, but vyas so loud and prolonged that it seemed 
‘general Some enthusiasts even waved handkerchief" 

' The most charitable explanation with regard to the 
'attitude of Montagu's own party, and ' the party 

that is the Jising hope of such Indians as stiU cling to the 
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recflnring freMom a# tbc pft of the fyrei;nior, If 
coD^tained in the ©nrllor rnoMago of Renter that “Lfheral and 
ijabonr membeia received the newi without an oxprassion of 
opinion'* To^tj it may porhapi be nr^d that the Govern- 
mpit of India aro a^ anxiona aa the Jlnjlim leader* them- 
^ n arnve at a satiifaotorj aettleroent of the qnoitioM 
atiu nt is*ne between Mutalmans and Groat Britain* Bat of 
il 1 ** to na fo long aa the Qdvornment of India 

, • enbordinate branch of ihe Bntijh Qavenunent 

thoTiPand mflea awoj** whoae * dictation to tho Bntiih 
eremment" as to what line it ought topnrroe in meh 
•oonif to I«rd Uurton "quite Intolerable.* Thii ii what 
, wrote to Mr Itontagn “befor® giving him the 

f!?“ tfoogh poor Hr MonUgn thonght that 'be waa 
/rtf off with a warning Bnt evidenlljr ho had 

, at Donabawi there waa flogging aa wellAf 

nof Onnoifs flnal canrt conld to trurtad 

each cHaunab as he with a warolng, bnt to 
warn ana hang him alio for the aame offence. 

ilnialmani who u dUadtiaBed 
t.nA -It of Non^Co-opcration with Government 

among the Judloni conld boneiUjr lar that 
® feeling received anythlnc even approaching 
proper consideration at the bands of O^eat Britain. 
wed ^Viceroy oflndlOf the eamo who 

Enc«I in ^ Musalmans id partitioning 

friter to Kbilofat Siteen yeara later In bi» 

hi ^nli,# . ^nte^ ^^Unt the part IndU 

^a7. hecn aUowed to pUt m thU tenet of 

to *V oonjmobeDjioa Ij Indian opinion jUiraya 

« w the final coort of Mnillm appeal r 

has Urahrldge ceaitUnency Mr Montagu 

of BevTM of India wore parties to the Treaty 

of India peace, the Government 

i 1 ^Pt^ltlo/allj^bnt when Itiliowad, 

•^o'r, that It conld not 
j aik wheDii^ ^India pleaded for lU rerlaion 

Anrtrtiu I of Canada, South Africa or 

^ta waald have renamed aUent when the ao^ailed 
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pcnrp dAftrojInp {Ijp inlornnl ppnrn of Uioir country 

Poor Mr. Monfof^u i ]Io\r onM' it is, if soonT5, to forf^oi, 
itinf \^^Ilc fbo Grt\crnmcnf of Conndn, KouUi jAfncn nnd 
Ansfralin nro Is'ifioml Govornmont llio Govornmonf of India 
over Tvlitcb Lord Roadinp; ‘'till prO'ndes after tho dismisBnl of 
Mr Montagu !■? not a nntionn! governmoni ntnll On tho 
contrirv, it i*’ one Tvhioh wai hound fo lnok up for long 
year*! the greatest leader tlmf Iho nation had prodneod for 
mnnv generations, in dnfonco to pressure from tho very 
Xnipennl Go\ernment that had treated its partial support 
of his \iovr in tin? affair with such open contempt Dr. 
Saprn, too, had forgotten this patent difforeneo hotuoon India 
and tho Dominions, and had to bo romindod of it at tho 
Imperial Conference by the representative of a coontrj' onco 
as distresefnl as onr own, namely Ireland Wo had our- 
selves urged upon Mr Montagu the vor\ consideration to 
which ho referred in his Camhndgo spoeeh ; but it was nil in 
vain, and our advocacy of the same cause which tho late 
Secretary of State advocated with equally little success was 
punished in various ways by the Govornmonfc in Indio, 
Those who used to toll mo on tlioso occasions that Mr Montagu 
was sympathetic had to bo romindod that his sympathy had 
proved wholly storilo I have always hold tnat Mr Montagu 
should have resigned on any ono of at least half a dozen 
occasions even before bis ultimate dismissal, and now ho tells 
ns himself that:“He had been repeatodh on tho vorgo of resigna- 
tion, hut ho had hesitated because lio did not wish to say to the 
ISlohamedaus of India that tho solemn pledges which had 
been made to them were irrotriovahly lost;^^ 

Nevertheless, his resignation had to come at last, and 
to-day ho is not only not in tho Government hut not oven in 
tho House of Commons Can we then draw from all this any 
other conclusion than this, that “the solemn pledges which 
had been made to us are irrotriovably lost” y _ But, no, they 
are not irretrievably lost Friends with the assistance of God, 
and jour whole-hearted co-operation, we will yet retrieve 
them, or perish lu the attempt 

This was m March 1922, and although we were promised 
that due weight would be given to Indian opinion, I ask you 
to consider what was the attitude of England when six 
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months later tho bravo Tnrka, roldng not hm the jJromIfos 
of "Great BntaJn, bnt npon God's ^co and tholr otrn self 
iacriflco and courage, drova Britain's bratal nomineos Into 
|bo soa Y Ton all toow that hotter than I do, and I do not 
dtopose to detain yon over that Beaton on tho field df 
0*11110, England now sought to deprive tho Turks of tho fruits 
of \*ictory on tho conforonco-tAblo of diplomtoy Bnt there^ 
l6o, God helped thows who holpod themselvoi, and tho Treaty 
of I/Jusanno proved that tho Turks wore not only warrlorJ 
hnt statesmon as woll Lot ns hoar what Lord Ourson has 
td ay himsolf of tho reasons that brought aliont tho Troafv 
of Lan anno Did tho English who had oOmmls^Ionod 
Grooco oftor tho ArmtsUco to rob the Turks of Thmeo and 
oven of tholr home-londs In A la llinor who woro at one 
tltno actoallv oonsidonog tho qnostlon cf handing ovor 
Constautinoplo to thorn and who liaJ appoalod m vain to 
fho Dominions to figh‘ tholr bitUo against too now viotoriom 
Turks whon India could no longer bo trusted to maho cannon 
fodder ofhor vans aflor tho l^ra^bl Tnal— did tlio English 
oven now repent «r rolont f Tho dilToronco Hot'roon the 
conditions under which other treaties includluc that of 
Sevres were Inipo od and tljo*o In which tho Lau^anuo 
Solticmont was arrived at was pointed out hv Lord Onrxon 
%ttho Iinpenil Conferonco in tho following words — 

'* "^uch (dictation of terms ot tho pclnt of tho liavono') had 
Icon tho ca«o with all tho previous post-war treaties Those 
had in each ca o boon drawn up I)) tho rictorloui Powers 
fitting 0 to peak, on (ho peat of judgment In tho nl»senco 
of the culpnt and Imposing wbat ponalt) or what pottlomont 
tbcj clicbe Onl^ when tho tomis had Ifcen dmwn up was 
Ihe leaten cnemr admitted to bo told his rentenco and 
to make the convichonal protest of tbo doomed 
■^n "^och, Indeed was tho environment in which 
the cnginal Treatr of Scares was drawn upend ilngod, 
Uiough nc\cr ratified by tbo Turkish rcpresontalUos 
■f sr clbrnri e was It at Inu anne There the Turks Mt 
•t tbo (*l)o on a footing of enualitr with all tho other 
' , Ererv article tf Iho Treaty had to be dol>alod 

Riband eTylalned to them. Agreement hadtol'oaehleard not 
ly I racdt^hing (be big lUct but by diicujsionandcompromife' 
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Commenting upon Lord Curzon's defence of the Treaty 
ef Lansanne and of liis praise of Allied diplomacy, which 
was according to him reluctant to break np the Conference 
en important but not vital points and to revert to a state 
of war, an Indian newspaper, which is not noted for 
an excess of S5mipathy with the Turks, wiote as follows * ' 

“jtio credit can he given to such pacific and discieet 
diplonacy when it was based on unwillingness to fight As 
Lord Curzon said, the Turks knew tery well that the 
Allies had no stomach for further fighting ; on the contrary,- 
they were very nervous about the bellicose temper of the 
extremist elements among the Turks ‘ The Allies were 
never certain^’, said the Foreign Secretary, “how far genuine 
desire of the leading terms for peace would control the 
unruly nationals and extremist elements " it will 
thus appear that the Turks obtained wbat tliey wanted 
literally at the point of tbe sword and the role 
of the conquerors and the conquered was reversed 
at Lausanne It was the Turks who dictated the 
Terms of the Treaty, and the Allies, who dictated the 
terms of the other post-war treaties, had to accept 
them As a matter of fact the big stick was brandished 
by the Turks at Lausanne and the Abies made “the 
conventtonal protest of the doomed man ” Eeplying to 
the severe criticism of the Treaty by those “whose 
motives in making the attack are not free from criticism’', he- 
said that “it was the best treaty that could he obtained 
m the circnmstauces.” 

Thus it IS once more clear, the Turks secured what, 
they did at Lausanne not because ot any regaid on the, 
part of England foi 3ustice to the Turks, or for their religious 
obligations and sentiments of Indian Musalmans with 
regard to the Khilafat, hut in spite of England’s open 
hostility towards the Turks and ntter disregard of the» 
requirements of Islam. Lord Curzon would have once more 
brandished the big stick ; hut sad to relate, it had changed 
hands 

I have purposely dealt exclusively with a matter con- 
cerning the special interests of Musalmans and afiecting 
their extra territorial sympathies, for it is obvious that the 
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Trcaly cfLunftune, far frcm feltljDp onr nnlioBal rfqtjlith 
ments ccicmcn to aU Indian commitfc fees, does not OTcn 
lettlo the yeeoKarly BftiaHm and rellgioos laroe of the 
Jaririt nl AraK Bet after all lie icsne that are onr ccinnion 
national ifsees far exceed m number thoio that concern 
tie Mmalnians alone. All that tie Treaty of Lausanne 
has done is to declare that tbe Turks have not lost 
their bvara^ aive bed done more than a century ^o, 
and 08 they (berrecl\'^8 were witbln on ace of doing Tno 
Khilafat Committees demanda and in particular the religious 
requirements ^ith regard to the Jaurat uhArab still remain 
un-fotisBed Bnt oven If all this had been done, could the 
Husalmans give up Non (x)-operaUon with the Govern 
ment and co-oporation vrith other Indian coromuniUes y In 
the first place that would be an unspeakably shamefnl broach 
of faith with their non Xlu.Ilm bretheren of whose help they 
have to willingly a>*ailed themselves, And in the next 
place, Indian hiusalmans would be proving that, while tbor, 
were (o anxious for the aecunty of the Turks, ond the Arabs 
flwaraj they wore tndiffbrunt to their own Well could U 
then lie sold of them 

Hast tb«<u arrangod the afiain of the earth so well that 
thou mcddle^t In th<ro of heaven as well T 

Friends once more 1 have perhaps einauilod your ptience 
but niy excuse lor it ii* tbatluant iho llnsaimans who am 
leing asbed to-dav to discard the policy of HonLo-operation 
with England to confront fact# before they reverse a decision 
to which their sad experience of co-oporallon with England bad 
dnvcnthrni Ici^ai clear as darllgbt that so long as India 
Is iiu an ic^aal partner with Logland and the Lominions 
in the rn’iic and o long os nerGovommont is Imt ‘*a 
lulKirJinale l ranch tf iha Bntilh Govcrunicnt six thousand 
mlKs owav worannot ie rali^fied with tho goodwill cf tbo 
Government of India even if it I# proved to the hilt Besides 
loyaUvloa foreign Government there are other loyalties aj 
well and #0 long ai 3lura1mans in India are liable to bo 
jcnl 1 rd fer di Ki}aUT to Government becauvo they are loyal 
to tLflr God and to llis I/ist Prophet, as we our>olvcs were 
ptinl ted at Kanrbi and so long as the lloly l*and of IiUm Li 
icder tl 0 rentril cf ncr JluiUm tnandalonei when wo our 
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selves had lieon en God’s own mandate for it by His Last 
Messenojer as a death-bed injunction, there is no alterative to 
non-\dolent Non-Co-Operation but one, and that, friends, is the 
toinblo alternative of War \ Since the vast bulk of those who try 
to discredit our policy do so because they are slaves to the 
fear of Government, and being unwilling to make ANY 
Sacrifice could not even dream of adopting that terrible 
alternative let us hear no more of a change of policy j 

And if we may not co-operate with Groat Britain, is 
it expedient, to put it on the lowest place, to cease to 
co-operate with our non-Muslim brethern f What is it that 
ha-^ happened since that staunch Hindu, Mahatma Gandhi, 
went to goal for advocating the cause of Islam that we 
must cease to co-operate with his co religionists ? I know 
that Hindu Muslim relations to-day are not precisely those 
that they vere two years ago But is it possible foi any 
honest and truly patriotic Indian to say that either 
community is wholly blameless, and that the guilty is 
entirely one community’s f Friends, I do not believe in 
diplomacy, and certainly not m that variety of it which 
is called secret diplomacy I do not wish to imitate 
Sir Boger de Coverly, and put you off with the diplomatic 
dictum % “Much can be said on both sides of the questions ” 
Mosc legrettable events have unfortunately occurred in 
Malabar, at Multan, at Agra, at Sabaranpur and elsewhere, 
and I am prepared to support the creation of a National 
Tribunal to judge the respective guilt of the iwo communities 
For it cannot be gainsaid even by the community that 
has suffered the most that complaints have been made by 
members of the other community as uell, and obviously 
it would neither be fair nor productive of any satisfactory 
lesult if either community is saddled with all the guilt 
and denounced without an adequate enquiry I did not 
sin ink at Delhi from proposing the appointment of a truely 
representative Committee ot Enquiry ; but for reasons which 
it 13 not necessary to state here no result has yet been 
achieved of such a committee’s appointment. Two things 
aie however patent The law-courts established by Govern- 
ment cannot stop their woik while we adjudge the guilt 
of the two communities And while it is difficult to arrive 

18 
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at tho truth by a notional cntinirv after witnc5«r^ have 
given tboir testimony^ tme or false, on oath l^eforo tho 
courts of law of the government, reconciliation itself, 
which 19 even more Important than the investigation of tho 
truth IS not made easy hy the punishment awarded to those 
who are found guilLv by such courts, not unofton on 
evidence whlcb is not freo from suspicion 

What then is to be done ^ 1 have already toM von 

that to accept the verson of one partv is neither fair, nor 
would it help us in creating In the other party whoso 
version was disbelieved without any enqnirj a disposition 
towards reconciliation and reform. The only remedy that 
I can suggest for instant adoption is also tho surest, and 
it was this which was all lut adopted towards tho end 
of our discussion at Delhi in tho Cemmitleo apwinlcd 
to con Idcr this question Even after wo had decided 
that a Oommlttoo orEutrairy should Visit tho places whoro 
regrettable incidents had followed Hind Muslim dissensions, 
ana after we had even nemmatod tho members of this 
Committee we wore within an oco of cancollinc nil this 
because we noted at a latter stage of onr doliboration. 
a welcome change in tho attitude of tho loaders on the 
two sides There was now a desire to lot bygones bo 
bygones and heartily cooperate for tbo attainment of 
Swaraj, as ther bad boon doing two vears previously 
Obviously (be protagonists on the two sides bad a glimpse 
of that unity of which the Mahatma was at once tho 
chief preacher and the be t symbol, and th'’ prospect of 
gaining party victories once more appeared moan and 
contcmptilile in their eyes Dut a difierence aroie on n 
peltr issue and they parted ngain Friend , I pray that 
God mar grant them one© more • glimpse of that nnitr, 
and thi" time It may not bo as fleeting i« it had I»con 
before hay I pray that they may keep ever I>of irr 
them a picture of that unity and the glonous M<1* of 
that freedom which can be •ren only tbrongb the a\rnoe 
©f national unity, lo that all elie that i" of fair seeming 
hut wbirb h os^^ated with rlavery mar lo o It* charm 
far them and le blotted out for all eternity 

iWhcTo rae, It Is not by tawdry tinrelieu rhetoric that 
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I hope to setUo such vital issues But, although the issue 
of Hindu-Muslim unity is vital, and in fact the most 
vital that vro have to settle, the issues which disturb that 
unity are contemptibly petty' Nothing makes me more 
ashamed than the pettinoas of those issues, and I confess 
1 find it difficult to refute the calumny of our enemies 
that we are unfit for Responsible Government when 
I contemplate their potency for mischief side by side 
with their pettiness Far bo it form me to sneer at the 
modes of worship of my fellow-men ; but I feel unspeakably 
depressed v-hen I think that there are fellow-countrymen 
of mine, including my' own co religionists, who would 
jeopaidise the recovery of onr lost liberty, including religious 
liberty' itself, for the sake of the satisfaction they seem 
to derive out ot cutting a branch of Pipal tree overhanging 
a public thoroughfare and interfering with the passage of 
a pole of ridiculous length, or out of beating tom-toms 
and blowing trumpets before a house of worship at pray er- 
timo while moving in a procession Friends, if we cannot 
acquire a bettter sense of proportion let us be honest, 
at least with ourselves is not with others, and give up all 
thought of freedom We must not talk of Swaraj even 
within the Empire, let alone out of it What is Kenya 
to slaves like us or we to Keny a ^ Why need we hanker 
after a place in the King Emperor's place when we are 
not even fit for a place in his stables f And what is it to 
ns if the Holy Land of Islam should attract many a 
Casino and CAFE CHANTANT, or the new warden of 
the Mubalmans' Holy of Holies should become one of 
the long tale of impotent potentates maintained by an 
Imperial Government only to be pushed off their ancestral 
thrones whenever they should forget themselves and think 
that Gud has made them men and not merely puppets 
in an Imperial show If ALAMS and PIPAL^ trees and 
noisy processions are our “horizon's utter sum", then all 
onr Congress and Khilafat Committees are mere mockery 
“Let us ring down — the farce is nothing worth " ■ 

Let ns close this chapter of childish make-beliefs, and 
taking the first train back home, let ns devote ourselves 
henceforward to the realisation of ideal of petty self-concern 
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Trhlch ttloao benefits a nation of slaves. Let at least 
not take the sacred name oF liiberty in vain. Lot ns add 
to the claim of onr opponents nnd nd nit 
that Oa^ whom the groat religions teachers of the East 
in vrlnoh all tho erlatlng roUgions have had thoir soureo, 
had taught n to rega a ns jnst, has to lK>ons» mjait 
to a fifth of mankind that ho had made them t^ivnllv 
■Mti for olf rule, and has loft it to his IVhito croatnros 
^nng from Enropo to oorroot His mistake, aad carrv on 
for nil time the administration of India But if wo do not 
ipintnal ancestors into tho miro along 
witn ouraolves and to blasphomo a 311st Qod, let ns elevate 
to tho height of onr ideals and lift the masses 
«n«t^ of sinking down to thoir low level 

Bnt Since I havo referred to tho low leiel of tho nns-ms 
let me say this much for them thot whot 1 wroto in lOOt in 
cmsctsing tho education given in tho Indian nnnorsUlos 
i to-dar ‘*lho greater portion of biuotry 

estates not the bosjms of the ignorant and tlie ilUtomte 
iWii. 1^*4 nudnods tlio h tlo-learn d of 

Una \n(I it 11 not tho love of onr rolLlon that 
j- j.tf^ as qnarrcl with onr follow^cuuntrymon of n her 
Pottr Personal atuhition, ‘Tho 
Hahatmo' had meant tho dos ruction of 
il f. iasdoms tho nations ond tho foundation ui 
incir place of the one nnilod Kingd im rf the Nation to 
miirX? hi- Rlory Bal U.c-n 

mil^t hlnp "ho had iMt thoir IitUo throno. rroro not 
nf .“Is "•tionol »or\lo« unJor tho Imnnor 

of iho Nation. Chlof < 3 orvant. ond iroro plnlni; fo 
m^raifon. So long a- llohatma Gandhi and hi- pnno.ral 

fhrt tlitir i mroco to raiio 

ard ofrorolL nnd thorn wa. no rooji fur thorn in 
^ho Indian world oiropi n- oponlr dor,!«d 
cl th/i di' ontontcJ odhf'ronts 

alt-mailvi^ °n* 1 *hop choro tho littor 

th r rou«rrl!i’hi!"'^ tho Mah.tma immorod nt horrairJa 

‘hoj- could notliopo 

rrufetJJlr ^ 3 °.u *1^'-’' P««"tontl) tbouRh not 
rwoiiodl^r ,ddro,«xl tboir .ppo.I, i„ ooramnnil pi ilon, >nd 
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m 'jrtlcr de^troj the NnLionnl FodoraLion 
and Ir.ticn ilto rot oven of tlicir pett^ pnncipahtios, Boforo 
the nhe’< *t Gandht ‘^ovoral stroa’ns, ‘looio 

!ar^p and ‘■o’’'c j'tnnll, 'Acro runnin«x more or lo'^s parallel 
oath oc’ier, uul Irile ho.il-i wore being ro'\od on Uioin 
boon nf Or lit-; vl\on{, nline>5t all nf thorn noro diverted 
'n{-< one cl 'in lel ind boe.inio tributariO'^ of a mighty 
ruer ripbll, m-i’. .ng on io join tho i.oa On tho hio.id 
bo'^om uJ V'r- Ganges thcro ‘^ailod a powerful "hip, manned 
b} "Uior", ciptnined h\ (ho Mahatma .lud thing 

the Xn'ionrl Jic Wiiat (he pot(\ amintions of potty 
men lu\e bj-m urging e\er muco tho Mahatma^s 

inc'’rc''r.itiun is that wo should scrap tho big ship 
and take to the littlo rowboats again But since 
tiie-e littlo boats arc not ‘=afo onough craft for tho mightj’’ 
rner liurrying on towards the ‘soa, they propose a rovolntioa 
in isatnre itself and ask that tho groat rivor would flow^ 
bark into it-^ old tribiUanc^ Cut Nature cannot bo th v.irted, 
and (he fntility «>{ the desire to rnako tho Ganges flow 
back. cards is .i thing known o\on to our village fools, in liie 
name of thi*; Congress and of tho Indian Nation, nay, even _ 
in the name of th it Destinv which shapes our ends, rongh- 
he 'ucmac, I warn this littlo brood of men that God 
willing, thov will never sncceed, and that tho Indiin Nation 
cannot look upon Llieir insidious activities with unconcern 
Friend^, io punish tho guilt/ is not without its advint.iges 
even in tlie domain of politics, hut tho surest remedy for 
political disunion is, as 1 hiivc .dready suggested, to create on 
all ^Kle= a disposition to forget and forgivo But this is 
not all, and il wo desire to prevent a recurrence of legrettable 
inci lent- we oust remove tbo causes of friction Ooatorinity 
in ill thingc i- tinly too ofton desired, and tins not only by 
the Ingots, but also b}' some of the most large-hearted of meu , 
Religious retoraiers have at all limes botrajod a fatal weak- 
ne-^s for comprehension or the preparation of a religious 
compound formed of many simples gathered from many 
difiercnt sources. They have hoped that by adopting a policy 
of inclusion they would be able to form a faith embracing 
doctrines culled from diverse faiths and acceptable to all the 
followers of all these faiths That is how they hope to attain 
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nniformUy and locnro ccrafomilty But history has ahown 
that the cnu5o of poaco and unity has not been greatly fur 
thored hr tho formation of su h olecbo fniths. Only too 
often have tho\ adloil ono moro to tho vrarnng oroodi oxWt 
ing iKJforo and liavo only inoroasod tho disunion thoy 
creating Such wull-intontlonod falluroa havo at last mado 
poopio fall back upon toleration This is not the Indlfforontlsm 
and ahsonco of strong oonviotlons which often pass for tolora 
tJon hut a far moro positive prindplo in life v^loh co-otlsts 
with beliefs passionately hold 1 could not define It bettor 
thanbj quoting an American who declared to a follow-countiT 
man of his holding vory diffaroat views to hia own “t 
disagree with orory word of what yon say , but I shall fight, 
Sir, to the lost drop of my blood for maintaluing your right 
to say it." That, friends is the host definition of toleration 
Tho Quran which calls npon Musalmans oven to fight In 
defence of their faith whenever their freedom of faith is 
as ailed or jeopardised, sums up its teaching on tolerance m 
tho words “To you vour faith | to me mine** If wO all 
agreed to act upon this priodplo, and at tho same Umo 
emphasticd the featuros common to oifToroot laithi and the 
smntualitjr « bara'^tcnstio of all, tboro would be no strife lO 
the world but peace and tronc^oUitj everywhere 

Let u a| plj tbb principle to some of tlio outstanding 
issue* between tho various communities of India If, for 
IniUnee, proccasioos can bo taken oat on public roadi and 
no ol jection is tal on to mu lo l>oing plnred tuoreon, a Uusal 
man should not oSy*ct to a procession with music taken out 
by Hindu, or I v other non Muslim noigbboars of li!>, nnleu U 
Interferes with hi own ©xerd*o of some recognised right 
tuch as conducting Divine Service In a fitting manner If» 
again a Ion„ polo *30 bo carried In procession through the 
streets withoot danger to Ilfo end liml, no non Muslim 
■liould ohji'ct to it if it Is so carried with musical honours.'* 
But then the Mu«lims Indalging lo such practices which are, 
to say tho lea t of it, of doul tful religious vnliditr, havo no 
right to demand that a non Mnsllm neighbour of theirs should 
P'TmU the I jppiog off of thobranebes of a tree whl^'b ho bolds 
•acred whetiiSf with reasons or without it and which Is 
grenlog on his Wni and i« Ms property If there Is no law 
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against smokmj in public places, no Parsi should object to a 
non-Parsi^s lighting a cigarette in a street even though he 
himself holds fire to be too sacied an element to be defiled in 
this way Similarly, if it is no offence to slaughter animals, 
and a man kills fowl, or a cow, or a pig, or kills any animal 
^to provide food for himself or for otheis or for sacrificial 
purposes or in a particular manner not involving cruelty to 
animals, his neighbour should not object to li on the ground 
that he holds all life too sacred to bo destro}ed, or that he 
looks upon the cow as upon a mothei, oi that he is required 
by his own religion to kill animals in a different manner to 
his neighbours In all these cases it is, of course, presamed 
that the animal slaughtered is the property of the man who 
slaughters it or causes it to be slaughtered, and not his 
neighbour’s whose property he may not unlawfully seize and 
use 01 destroy But we have not, alas, reached a stage of 
toleration in India when the free exercise of his right by one 
of us can escape being resented by some others In fact, the 
worst of it IS that some of us while they insist upon the 
axercise of their right, sometimes exercise it with the desire 
to annoy their neighbonrs, and in a manner that is sure to 
annoy them The jeering at men of other faiths when one is 
taking ont a procession required or sanctioned by our own 
faith, the beating of tom-toms and pLiyitig oLher instruments, 
which often produce more noise than music, with special 
vigour before a house of worship of another community, and 
particularly when Divine Service or some other religious rite 
IS in progress and is likely to be thereby disturbed , the 
needless lopping off of trees held sacred by Hindus which 
overhang public thoroughfares, or doing it lu an exultant 
manner, the blowing of cigarette smoke in the face ot or too 
close to a Parsi or Sikh ; the wanton destruction of a good 
deal of animal life in the sight or immediate neighbourhood of 
Jains , carrying a garlanded cow in procession through a 
locality inhabited by Hindus as well for purposes of slaughter , 
or slaughtering it in a place where Hindus cannot help seeing 
it— these and many other such things that occur only too 
frequently whenever there is a tension of feeling between the 
communities concerned- And provocation and insolent exul- 
tation ot the natuie described above often lead to hot words. 
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Mid not seldom to Hows wblob aometimw end in lo*' of 
human life, 

Tbcro can bo no mcasiiro snffioiontlv ctrupreben^ivc to 
•afcpnard public tranqulUtj and peace m all such raao^, nnd 
I can tblnk ol no iintional Pact otnbraclnj; all su K bUUaUoas 
eyrn If it ponnitted to aaanmo Inordinate proportion^, and 
to inclndo details that must make us the langhinp stocl of 
the iTorld Tho best remedy I must repeat, is the creation of 
tho corroot spirit in which the different communities oiorcue 
their rights But it is possible for a national bodr such as 
tho CongrciS to deal with some of tbo pnndpal cau es of 
friction and to remoio them by bringing about the ogre 
ment between leaders of tbo communities concerned \Dd 
this it must do But, while attempting to influonoo public 
opinion, and to rognlato pnbllo action through tbongonci of 
fueb leaders with courago and confidonco, a l»od\ hi o Iho 
Congress must bo careful not to demand from an> oomnunitj 
that it should relinquish any nghts which mo^ In tho 
present circumstances IniroUes a sacrifice, far IcNond its 
capanly It must bo remembered that Sworn] althoudi it p 
cordc*uncd goal and soon ULclj to I c in ugh , na lot 
to l« won and l*cforo It li wen wo hue no sanctions cf wlich 
we can niaVo no Uko a Government We inu*it dfpend 
oirlu i\el) upon person loit and oxanplc But even if wo 
had a Government of our own it could no rightl) or even 
furcc fulU Compel large ^octlons of tbo i ouf le to guo np 
tie cxcrcf p of anv right unions it pro\ Id-’d for bernc<rre 
pending facililin in some other dirc^'llon 

Tlic que tlon of cow killing Is an Jr ami in poin^ I 
bnorr huw icrcd a cow IS in tho oio of mv flindc brctlicr 
an I itb«. Ltjows ifcitcr than m> brother on 1 inpolf hoi 
anxi c our ■! out chief was to eecuro U iro^ervation r III 
ncti n in so fclfle^ leading tho Khilafat mover icnt i a n> 
d o' rbaraclenilically geoeroui and nltru! tt I j* I v 
Hr If D cd losarthathe wai trving to protect the row ( ** 
tlrMutlmin which was Ihnr Kmlafat o that tbl grsfe 
frl rinrunltv which had Icaml from It^ Krripturi tin 
tl rrt' croll le no return for klndne < *avo I InJnc^i woull 
Jr* Indcre 1 to jretp t bis own cow In refuro Tbli wo*., 
1 ewev^er, oaU Mabalms Qsndbl i* wov • f crnplit ( log hi 1 v e 
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or the coT\. And even before he so picturesquely called the 
Khilafat our cow, my brother and I bad decided not to be any 
jarty to cow-lnlling ourselves No l-eof is consumed since 
;hen in our bouse even by our servants, and we consider it 
mr dnty to ask our cu-roligionists to act similarly As for 
acrificing cows, m} brother and I have never done at, but 
lave always sacrificed goats, since a sacrifice of some such 
mimal is a recognised religious duty Much can be done in 
his way, and we have learnt b}' experience during the three 
.Ir lour ) ears following the Hindu-Muslim Entente and oo- 
^eration that it is not diflBcult to reduce cow-sacrifice, even 
I efore Swaraj is w'on, to insignifi cant proportions. 

Bnt, much as 1 desire that even ordin iry cow-killing 
iroughout the year for the purpose of providing food should 
,3 altogether discontinued or, at least reduced to similarly 
jjtieagre proportions, i am only too conscious ot the fact that 
j ti looking forward to an early realisation of my wishes I am 
jioping against hope Musalmans in India who can aflord to 
turchase the dearer mutton , eat beef onl}-’ on rare occasions 
ut tor the poorer towns folk among the Musalmans it is the 
aple food Coming from the centre of Rohilkhand, or the 
nd of the Rohillas, I know how difficult it is for them to 
j[scontinue the use of beef in the piesent circumstances, 
e Patban cannot suppress Ins surprise when bo comes 
ross people in India who “eat corn with corn and Kam^ 
r wags say * Let tbei:e be meat even if it be a dog^s * 
y/hen following the fashion of British Indian Municipalities 
j^kmpur also closed many meat shops and opened in their place. 
Central Meat Market, it was found difficult to cope with the 
r] ^mand for beef, and so disastrous proved the results of a keen 
mpetition for the reduced supply that the Markeet, as it 
led to he called, .vas now descriptively rechriatened 
liar peet ? In the case of tins class of Musalmans the 
e oi beef is at present a more or less acutely felt economic 
j^^scessity 

The only safe and sure way of stopping cow-killmg in 
l^llis case is to take steps to low^er the price of mutton which 
prohibitively high, and thus reduce the very large margin 
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rind not seldom to blow* whioh soTtetitnw end in lo’s of 
bumaa Ufo, 

Tlioro can bo no measure siiffioiont\> co*upreaen5jtc to 
safc/inard public tranqxnUly and pe«eo m all racli rnso* nnd 
I can tLlnl oI no Isatioual Pact embracing nil su h MtuaUoas, 
Oven if it N permitted to assnino inordinate proportion^, nnd 
to mclado dotmli that most make ns tho laughing stock of 
the world Tho bwt remedy I must repeat, is tliQ creation of 
Uio correct spirit In which tho dlflorout communities exorcuo 
their rights But it is possible for a notional bodv such os 
tho CongrcAS to deal with eome of the principal cau.e< of 
friction and to remoio thorn Ly bringing about the agree 
ment liotwecn leader* of tho comtnunitle! concoroed \nd 
this it must do Bat while attompting to Influonco public 
cplnlon, and to rognlato public action through tho agonev of 
nich leaders with courago and confidence a Iiodj liho tho 
Congress must bo careful not to demand from ans community 
that it ihould roUnqulsb any rights which moi in the 
present arcamstancos involves n sacrifice, far I'cxond its 
capacity It must bo remembered that ^^wnraj nlthen^h it is 
our dc UQcd goal and is toon likely to 1 e m bi^h , ns^ ^ot 
tolowon and l<fore it la won wo base no sanction r»f which 
no can make nso liko a GoiernDicnt must depend 

cxcln ivcl) epon porJUMioii and example Bn oven if wo 
had a Goiornmont of our own it could no rlgbll} oroien 
*Ufco follv compel largo tootions of llio loojlo to givt up 
tie cxcfoi c of any right unlos< itproiid d for hem ca-trre 
ponding fatllUies In eomo other dlroclton 

The que tion of cow 'tilling is an in taniH in I 

1 now brtr sacred a cow ts m tlio OjO of mj JUndc hr Uicr 
nnd who know/ letter than mj brother and ini^'olf bon 
aniKC cur ai>*-cnt chief was to secaio it irocnntionf IIm 
ntiu n in po fclpe ly leading the Khllafat nioioment i o n> 
d o' t charactcrMically generous nnd allmUti int he 
Hr- If o Pd (osar that ho wa^ trjing to protect tlii- co »■ of 
?lu alman«, whfch was their Khilafnt o tliat thl 
frl c mracmly which had Icamt from its hcriptort 'hi 
tl ''re cool! le no return for klndne s rave I Inilnc wouM 
InucPfl to jrclect hls own cow in return This wa , 
rorcYtr cnl^ Jlshatro* Qandl i rfl' « f c*npht I iog hi I ic 
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for the cow. And even before ho so picturesquely called the 
Khilafafc our cow, my brother and I had decided not to be any 
party to coTr-killing ourselves No 1 eof is consumed since 
then in our house oven by our servants, and wo consider it 
our dnty to ask our co-rohgionists to act similarly. As for 
sacrificing cows, my brother and I have never done it, but 
have always sacrificed goats, since a sacrifice of some such 
animal is a recognised religious duty Much can be done in 
this way, and we have learnt b}^ experience during the three 
or lour years following the Hindu-Mushm Entente and co- 
operation that it is not diflBcnlt to reduce cow-sacrifice, even 
before Swaraj is won, to insigniG cant proportions. 

Bnt, much as 1 desire that oven ordin iry cow-killmg 
throughout the }ear for the purpose of providing food should 
oe altogether discontinued or, at least reduced to similarly 
meagre proportions, i am only too conscious of the fact that 
in looking forward to an early realisation of my wishes I am 
hoping against hope Musalmans in India w'ho can aflord to 
purchase the dearer mutton , eat beef onl} on rare occasions 
Bnt tor the poorer towns folk among the Musalmans it is the 
staple food Coming from the centre of Kohilkband, or the 
land of the Rohillas, I know how difficult it is for them to 
discontinue the use of beef in the present circumstances. 
The Pathan cannot suppress Ins surprise when ho comes 
across people in India who “eat corn wnth corn and Ram^ 
pnr w’ags say . “ Let there be meat, even if it be a dog's ' 
When following the fashion of British Indian Mumcipahties 
Rampnr also closed many meat shops and opened in their place, 
a Central Meat Market, it was found difficult to cope with the 
demand for beef, and so disastrous proved the results of a keen 
competition for the reduced supply that the Markeet, as it 
used to be called, a as now descriptively rechriatenod 
Mar peet ? In the case of this class of Musalmans the 
use of beef is at present a more or less acutely felt economic 
necessity. 

The onl}'- safe and sure way of stopping cow-killmg in 
this case is to take steps to low'or the price of mutton which 
IS prohibitively high, and thus reduce the very large margin 
that there is at present between the prices of mutton 
and beef. 1 am far from desiring that the cost of living 
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flbonld bo etlll fnribor fncreas«d for mjr section of this 
irofcvcnsbed land not oxclnding mj* aim cornmnnity which 
IS admittedly one of the poorest bnt I cannot help polnfang 
ont that by fir the most nmnerons ownors of cowa are 
tho HfndtL, and that if they* did not sell cows after they 
had cen cd to give milk, there would he mnoh leas cow^ 
killing than there is to— da\ Even now we can onconrage 

goat and sheep breeding In order to s*\e the cow, bat 
when no can frame onr Bndgets for n Swnmi Government, 
it shoald bo a comparativelv easy matter to ntifiao a conaldor 
able portion of the savings from mtHtary expenditure for tho 
same purpose, hcverthcless X appeal to my o)-reliponista 
even to-day to discontlnne the use of beof and not to wait 
until Swam] Is won when their sacnBco would ho worth much 
le*a. The joint family Evstem of India and not the free com 
petition ol tho ifoncheator School must bo onr social and 
political ideal for India* dllTercnt communllles Bat If tboro 
is to be compoUtlon among tie commnnlties that form the 
Indian point family lot It bo a oompotition in fotbearonee 
and seff-facn6ce, and I maintain that the commusitr which 
willingly surrcndcre moro of its chcriihed rights and strongly 
entertained sentiments for tho sake of s&tcr cemmnniUoi 
and the peace and harmony of India will prove the most 
Invincible in tho end. 

1 hiNO already explained to Ton what I think abont the 
mam cause of communal quarrels and the sbaro of tho edneat 
cdcla.«cs inmislcadingtho ina.fci and using them in order to 
serve tlioir personal ambitions Bot matters like cow killing 
and prcee^sion with mu ic are Dot tho only things that pro* 
udo source^ of friction. The ndju tment of communal shores 
in rei riscntatiw? institutions, local, provincial and alUnd/a, 
and in tho ndmlnl tmtion abo gives rl o to bitter communal 
dl on Ion nod bero it I* ciwrly Imj>oa*iblo to shift tho 
n»mo 4 n tic nia c Once more personal nmlritions well or 
ill dl gnl »*d communal interest^ a great part, and 

trccuoi phra e such as greater cftlcirnc} and superior 
rdccati nal quallfiratlrn are used to cover tho injo^Uco 
Inlmsdcd Tills I all the* moro surprising bocau e simliar 
jfct xt wlcn |ut f TwarJ by the foreign Imreauf'rats nro 
Cffciif i\ rxj( fj tv the self psmo peojle tJince this 
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■ffillncy of the higher efficiency of monopolists has not yet 
received its quietus, I am compelled to say that the intelli- 
gence of the few can never ho a proper safeguard of the 
intorcbts of the man} And when people are not actuated 
h> motives of hroad-minded patriotism the superior intelli- 
gence of one group oi section cannot bo regarded bj other 
groups and sections as a rather dangerous possession It 
nil}, however, bo that even whore the motives are pure 
they are none the lo&s suspect That, friends, is our “karma, 
tho legaev loft b} the injustice of past generations, and 
instead of taking under odenco, wo mu'^t live down such 
reput.iLions In politics as in business credit has first to be 
C'^tabhslied, and a good balance-sheet and a moderately good 
dividend are fir more useful in the long run than the most 
attr.ictne prospectus Wo could have gone much further on 
the road to Liberty and Self-Rule if minorities had been 
quite sura of the company which they were being invited to 
join But the common platform of the Congress has now 
provided an excellent opportnnity to all of ns to prove the 
patriotic character of our motives, and however long it may 
be before we succeed in establishing our credit, nothing can 
bo done without it; and losi ng our temper over nnmerited 
suspicions, or hustling those who entertain them and trying 
to jockoy thorn into an expression of confidence that they 
do not yet feel in us, is pojr business 

The Lucknow compact which forced the hands even of the 
bureaucracy aud compelled it to agree to such poor reforms 
as have been doled out to India would in all likelihood suffice 
for the present for such of us as have decided to enter the 
legislatures , and even if it does not, this should spur us on, 
to quicken tho pace and tiy to reach our nation il destination 
of Svaraj all the earlier so that we may re-adjust communal 
shares in representative liodies Friends, let mo toll you 
■frankly that I do not consider it likely that for sometime yet 
we can afiord to dispense mth separate electorates But I 
can assure you no one would rejoice more than myself on the 
day that the minoiities themselves announced thiL they 
needed no snch protection. It may perhaps help you to judge 
of my honafides in this matter if i toll you that I had strong- 
ly urged the adoption of the Indian plan for the protection 
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of tie CiriaU*!! minorities in tie Eagtorn YHajots of Turkey 
kncnrn M Armenia. 

But tvro intermediate stopa ie taken before we abolish 
tepamto electorates altogether The first ib that the niinon 
ties should bo free to elect any Indian oa their repro entatirts. 
I shall deem it a ^eat iononr the da^ o non Muslim 
tninonty elects me in proferenco to !ta own memler* to 
teprefsnt it m the naitonoJ aasembly And 1 know of no 
Muslim to whom 1 could CTio my vote with creator confi 
dcDce than to that great EhilofatiBt, ilohatma GttndbL 
Another step teat wo could well take would bo the pro 
grt-sue creation of niixcd electorates, grodunllv to teplaoe 
fceporato eleci orates bomo of a on maj perbaps rtmiember 
that I had opposed the Right Hon^ilo b^ed Ameer All who 
did not wish to risk any seat b> agreeing to the retention of 
fomo mixed electorates and wonted safe, even if fewer seat* 
for the Mmalmaoh \ hen the ilinto'Morlev Reforms were 
bein« ducusted As iDtcr-coii niunal reloUoni imprcrvod the 
nnmTcr of seats tbrei^n open for centesl in mixed cloctontM 
may bo increased and those ollotUd to separate elootorates 
decrcoted uU all come to be contested in mixed torritorlal 
electorates The samo policy should bo adopted In throwing 
admlnistrailve peats Open from commnnal to general com 
petition 

Ail the ffrcgoing con idcrations hove to be kept in view 
ID dealing with the ecniposition of local bodies where, although 
tho I sue* nmj oiton Iw peUj, tho passion* of tbo people con 
cemed ate more linl lo to bo oxcltoo 

A ad enough confirmation of this is furnished by the iin 
fortunuto dL cn ions in tho Punjab over tbo distribution uf 
munlc pal »cat Tbo condUton in that province sometimes 
make mo wonder whcUicr Jolllanwnllah Bagh and the Crawl 
iDg lane oro rcallj situated in tbo PonyiK 

In the short pas age which I quoted in the earlier part of 
thii iddre ^ froni another oddro*a of mine, delivered a*; long 
opo in ll'Ol Ibid warned my audience again t plicing 
any tchanro on (ho “ mi leading unity of opposition ^ and 1 
would lo tie ht perfon lo believe that we con remain a 
td pcope merely I y ficdlitg cn the menioTy of Martial 
Xaw terrors ilany a rcalltlon formed In oppo Uloti and 
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ad\crsity lia> broken down after the first flush of victory at 
the polls and in the verj first days of Government, and if 
S\'arn3 is not only to be won, but also to bo retained there- 
after, our unity must bo based on somothinf^ more lastiiii^ 
than the memories of common suffering And yet I am 
Compelled to remind both Hindus and Mussalraans who com- 
plain so bitterlj to-day ot one another’s iniustico that I know 
of nothing more difficult for either to endure from the other 
than the cold-blooded decision taken by Gonoral Dyer to shoot 
and to shoot strong at Jallianwallah Bagh and the calculated 
national humiliation of tho Crawling Lane It seems to me 
that we in the north suffer from a mental myopia, and as we 
move forward our sufferings are loft behind and gradually 
recede into obscurifc\, «o that even at a ver\ short distance 
of time the troubles of to day blot out all recollecticn of the 
terrors of }e5terda} And what is worse, each community 
remembers only that which it has il'^elf suffered retaining in 
its memor) no record of the sufferings it had itself caused 
to others 

But in the referring thus to communities v-e are apt to 
forget that it is not communities that cause suffering to other 
communities in the course of popular affrajs, but row’dy 
elements of India’s population which cause injury to the peace- 
loving communities. The Badinashes belong to no community 
but form a distant community of their own and to it all is 
gnst that comes to the mill I was greatly impressed hy an 
article contributed by Lala Lajpatrai from his American exile 
during the war when Hindu monied classes had suffered 
greatly m some districts of the Punjab from the depredations 
of Muslim Badmashes There was great danger of inter- 
communal strife, but the Lalaji hastened to point out that tl^e 
Hindu sufferers had not suffered because they were Hindus, 
hut because they belonged to the monied classes It was case 
of the Haves and the Have-nots and not a case of the Hindus 
and the Mnsalmans. This has always to he borne in mind, 
particularly when there are not only the two contending 
parties but a third as well, which laughs just as heartily as 
we fight and abuse one another. Dr Tagore has spoken a 
great deal since the outbreak of rowdyism in the north on the 
subject of inter-communal quarrels , hilt the reports of hiS 
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Ie<'tDr«8 made me donbt a Uttle whether he remembered what 
he wrote on the same fubjeot when slmJJer rowdyism, bnt 
more deliberate and previously planned, hid broken oat over 
co'r>kilUDg in Bihar in 1917 Ho happened to bo travelling 
fn a compartment shared with him by a British military officer 
who enoered at Indian aspirations and asked the Poet how hii 
fellow-countrymen could talk of Swaraj when he a foreigner 
h«J to be called in every now and then to take his troops to 
the di tnrbed areas nod keep the peace between Indiana of 
dijferent fuths Then at loast, the Foot remembered that 
there was a third who laughed while we snlrered, and remind 
cd the British officer of bis existence. Tho latter asked 
whether there were no snob quarrels before the advon if the 
Briti h and the Poet admitted their pronons eiistenoo as 
well bnt he was then prompt to point out that there was one 
dUTeronce. Tuej quarrelled oven then Imt they did not let 
many suns co down upon their wroth bocanso the moment 
they recover^ their lost tempor* they also roeollooted thst 
the? had to llvo tog-'ther for better lor wor*o and since life 
would be infinitely dull without more or less friendly inter 
course, tho aoouer they made up their dlfferonces and leoamo 
friends again the better But ever since the Tortins Gindons 
hod cotne on tho scone snob quarrels hud become more fro* 
quont and such rcconaliotions fewer and farther between. 

Enropoan husbands and Indian wives bavo a horror of 
that triaugnlor family life In w^oh the third side U represent 
ed by the motberin \^vr Imagine then tho blessed state of 
that union la which the mother In law Is not only a permiueut 
featnre of my life but in which she alone runs the lion ohold 
And worse than all the motherln law that makes each of ns 
pine for single blessoduess combines two distinct natures In one 
per^n, and with over ready sympathr consoles oUhor party, as 
the occasion demands and hotter still, condemns the other In 
the joint foo of tho mother of botht This wonld indeed bo 
mattw for Unchter if wo had only sense enough not to bo tho 
dupes of this double-dealing raothor-In Uw But the 
moment a cow la killed by o llnsalman in a pro^ocaU\‘e 
manner, or a noisy procession Is taken oat by a nindn in front 
of a mosque where prayer may be going on we or« ready 
to rush at one another's thmts forgetting that ilnsalmans 
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Lave never bcon knouu to 1)0 ^'.mtiug when it was their own 
co-religionists that had to ho denonncod to the Government 
a*5 scdilionists and rebels, and that Ilindus have had no better 
record of communal cohesion in similar circumstancos Our 
own suflonngs have taught us that there is never a lack of 
onc^s co-rcligiouists to do all the dirty work that ma> be re- 
quired of them, and when a Musalman is so ready to Imrt a 
brother kluslim, or, for that matter, the entire Muslim 
community, why need wo be surprised if a Hindu is employed 
to do the same 7 No, friends, like Badmashes, traitors 
belong to no community, but form a tribe of their own Some 
of } on must have read Labour’s denunciation of “ International 
Finance ” We have even better reason to denounce ot 
“ Inter-Communal Guondaism ” A Musalman maj throw beef 
during the night into a temple or break an idol, and jet the 
Muslim community may bo just as innocent of this provoking 
sacrilege as the Hindu community itself ; and in similar 
circumstances the Hindu community maj bo blamoless 
even though a Hindu maj throw a park into mosque or 
deseciated the Holy Quran 

But e\cn more clear than this is the case of a Muslim 
Minister who maj have shown favountism towards Musalman 
in the matter of patronage, and of a Hindu Minister similarly 
showing undue favour to Hindus Obviously they aro mem- 
bers oi a ioreign Government whatever caste-mark thej’’ maj- 
bear The hands are the hands of Esan, but the voice is the 
voice of Jacob. And jot the people of a province that has still 
to stop the pensions o£ a Dyer and an O’Dwyer are prepared 
to co-oper.ite w'lth those who insist on paying for Indian 
murder out of Indian funds, and to cease to co-operate wnth 
their neighbours and fellow-sufferers, onlj' because a minister 
who happens to belong to the community of latter dispenses 
such petty patronage as the Beforms empower him to do in a 
manner that does not meet with their approval. After this 
one wonders what non-co-operation means When the Con- 
gress publicly IS welcoming Indians who resign their posts, 
even though it thinks it is perhaps too much just yet to call 
upon them to resign, there are people who call themselves 
Congressmen but forget all that Mahatma Gandhi-had taught 
them of non-co-operation only because a minister in their 
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pTonnco 1$ giving % fo’r inort petty poets to raombers of his 
own ecmnnml^ tlmn they think h® ought to do. Fnends, it 
ifl not • little enbarfassing to me tluit thU mmistor hspwos 
to be ft oO’ToligiODiBt of mine, but believe me, I would have 
felt even more ojlttmed then I now tool embornifleed if the 
complaint ftbout suoh petty poets had come from my co- 
religionists Hakim A^ftl Kltan Sftbeb for whose spo^y 
and complete reooverr we all pray, has related to mo what 
unspeakable shame ne felt when co-reHmoniSts of his and 
mine had the hardihood to show some scratches on the walli 
of the mosques at Multan and some broken pitchers in 
fication of tneir counter-claim that if Hindu temples hid 
been destroyed their own mosqnes did not altogether 

liot me add that I would never have mentioned this had 
I wanted to complain about the Ifflndu attitude in the matter, 
I bare done Bo because X foel certain that the Muslim m® 
tahfcy does not seem to be any ^tter, and neither oommnni t 
I s above these potty ccnriderations But even If 
mans had been any better X would not have complalnod of the 
Hindus, for experience teaches us that it serros no 
for a member of one comrouDit) to rebuke the memben of 
another That task must be left to Its own members. How 
often have we not seen little children Hving in the same 
quarter of a town playing together and then auarrolbog over 
little things f Every body mhos book to his own mother 
with a woeful tale of tho wickodncis of Lis pliymatcs, and, of 
course, an equally pathetic description ol his own virtues 
Tho wise mother uulfonniy decides against her own child and 
rebukes him , and if ho buII peraists {n bis complaint, ho I» 
told not to make bucH uosodaUe oroatnros hli playmates any 
more. Tho street which Is usually tho common ^ygronnd is 
thence forward declared beyond the bounds Bnt solitude 
soon bogmi to pall upon our nrtuous young friond, and a 
little fOparatJon begins to purge bis plajmaloj of oil their 
tiw 10 that by Uie second or third day they are completely 
absolved, and he asks for, and iocuros, his motlior's pcrniis* 
sloQ to play with them once again with tho tale of Ids un 
de^ervrt luflbnng*. And this Is tho wo) that poaco i< 
s^TCik Boi^ 1 bavo icon foolish mother* os well o« 
wlio ones, and perhaps tho former coastitulo a majority Tbo 
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moment their joung hopeful comes to them for sympathy and» 
even \^o^so, for cficctivo support, they shed motherly tears of 
deep anguish. over him, and when they have eshaustod ond 
emotion they make use of another, and, goino- to tl)0 mothei’ 
of the vackoa ho) vho had boon so unjust to their littlo angel/ 
bitterly complain of him and drop not a fow hints that his 
upbringing has evidently been neglected Tins leads to still 
plainer hints from the other side that the complainant was a 
devil incarnate, and that with such parents to bring him up 
it was not altogether the poor croaturo’s fault And then the 
fray begins The big guns of abuse are sent up at a gallop, 
and long range howitzers which leave none scot-free up to the 
seventh generation are brought into action Then appears 
the male auxiliary and if he is equally devoid of common 
sense and equall}' 3oalous of his Izzat ho opens fire instantly 
with something that shatters the Izzat of the adversary for 
over. Thus when the other male auxiliary rushes up to the 
scone of action on hearing the noise of this bombardment, he 
calls a truce to this wordy warfare, and like the practical 
creature that ho is, ho promptlj’- breaks the head of the other 
male. And it is a lucky quarter of the town if host hties 
remain confined to the families directly concerned The best 
commentary on all this is furnished by the action of the brace 
of young barbarians ivith whom hostilities had commenced 
walking off arm-in-arm to enjoy another game of ‘gilli-danda' or 
“ kabaddi ” ^ust as police may be marching the Big Four off 
to the lock-up 

It IS such experiences as these which have taught as that 
the best method of setting mter-communal quarrels is neither 
to advocate the cause of your community, as in my time I 
have often done, nor even to pose as an arbitrator with an 
open and a 3udicious mind, but to earn the abuse of your own 
community. And since my brother and I have reeived an 
earnest of this already, I feel satisfied that not only am I 
qualifying myself for the office of a genuine patriot, but that 
I may begin to entertain hopes that the two communities will 
soon be reconciled. After this, need X say*I recommend this course 
of political exercises to all my fnendh of every community ? 

Having explained my own attitude at such length I do 
not think I am called upon to say much about the Sanghatan. 

20 
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I have certainlj' never pnhhcly opposed it> and if anyone 
tbmicB so ho 18 mistaken, and must have been misled by some 
lU-reportod speech or interview This is entirely on affair of 
my Hindn brethren, and if they think they need a Sanghatan 
they should be allowed a perfectly free hand in the matter 
Every community is entitlea to undertake such social reform 
as it needs, and if the Sanghatan is organised to remove 
nntonchability and to provide for the speedy assimilation of 
the Antyaj and their complete absorption into Hindu Society, 
I must reynoe at It both as a Unsalman and os a Con^^ress* 
man. Ever since the Congress at Nagpur called upon the 
Hindu delegates “ to make a special effort to rid tHoduism 
of the reproach of untonchabflity * and “respectfully urged 
tl\e religions heads to help the growing desire to reform 
Hindnism m the matter of its treatment of the suppressed 
classes * this Question has enlisted the direct Interest and 
sympathy of tne Congress 1 remember veir well that 
towards the closing months of the year 1921 Mahatma 
Gandhi was making the removal of nntonobability the test of 
the Hindni yearning for Sawar^, and if orthodox Hlodu 
religious bodies have now seriously decided to make the 
required reform in Judaism it is bound to reiolco ihe 
hearts of that large hearted Hindu and of dl his followers 
But 1 cannot help recalling that this matter remained 
in abeyance a considerable time, and that it was not 
taken up with any great real until after the tragic events 
in Malaoir had casued some months later a wave of indig- 
nation and resentment to swoop over the distant Fnujah, 
and Multan Hindus had themsolves suffered from the 
unruly passions of the mob. It Is this combination of 
circunutances which causes uceasineis to many of thoao 
who jeam for the unificotion of India and know liow 
little weight our recently ocbiov*ed unity can jo't yet 
■nstain A broken Umb which has just como out of a 
tcel frame shoald not be too severely strained Wo 
roar not boliovo evorr raspiclou or rumour, but wo run t 
their potency for mi clilrf if tlirv iirc not 
qciCAlr remured or disproved ond thoro i no doui that 
ore cixating iho suvpicioa Ija (Ito rcuiovjl 

tt ootoucbiUlitT ii not iotended o ri, oU in It n r{ un 
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of tho suppressed classes into Hindu society, but merely 
to use them as auxiliaries on the Hindu side in future 
affray'’ This being so, I ask if there is no ground foi 
the uneasiness of Mahatma Gandhi^s followers who have 
been_ sedulously taught, in the word of our resolutiori 
at Nagpur, “to lay special emphasis on non*violeilce 
being an integral part of tho Hon-Co-oporation Resolution','”' 
“and to invite the attention of the people to the fhct 
that non-ViOlGIlC© in word and deed is as essential 
between the people thomselvC' as in respect of the Govern- 
ment,^' and finall} , that “ the spirit of violence is not 
only contrary to the growth of a true spirit of democracy, but 
actually retards tho onforcoment (if necessary)! of the other 
stages of non-co-opQracion ” If in removing tho reproach 
of untouchability wo give cause to the world to reproach 
us with adding to pro-esistmg violence, will it not sadden 
the heart of the Mahatma y Friends, let us befriend the 
suppressed classes for their own injured sakes and uot 
for the sake of injuring others or even avenging out oVrn 
injuries 

Another feature of the Sanghatan movement is the 
increase of interest in physical culture This is all to thh 
good, and if flabbiness and cowardice can be moved froin 
any section of the Indian people their is cause only 
for joj Here, too, however there arises the hubstieh. 
of the spirit and I am sincerely glad that thb frank 
discussions at Delhi last September gave an opportunity t6 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya to proclaim to the world 
that he himself favours the creation of common Akliad^^ 
in which young men of all communities can take 
their shares As for the protection of life and 

property I regret that I should have to add the 
honour of our sisters, he again proclaimed his original 
intention that common territorial Civic Guards should bo 
formed it was only because he was told that the Hindu 
Sahha by which his motion was being discussed coulB. 
not constitutionally bind other communities that he alterbd 
his resolution and agreed to the creation of Hindu Guhrds 
But in entire agreement with Hindu leaders the Hindu- 
Musllm Unity Committee recommended certain rfesolutibh's 
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to the Gongrees for adoption on all these snb^eots and 
since they were immediatelT peased by tho Congress let 
ns noTT see that we give fall effect to them- To prevent 
the poesibflitv of dls^on. we have, in the first place, to 
estab^h at the headquarters of every dutnot under tho 
supervision of the Ihstnot Congress Cammitteea, and la 
consultation with Khilafat Committees, Hindu Sabhas and 
other responsible local assodatlone mixed Committees for 
the maintenance of peace and seountj throngboat tho 
districts. In case of any inctdent likely to disturb such 
peace and security, they would endeavour to nunlmiso 
Its evjl consoqnenoes and provide for a speedy and 
Mtisfoctory settlement, and would encourage the people, 
in Case of any provocation, to conduct themselves with 
restraint, and to refer the matter to such Committees 
for redress of their grievances, instead of themselves, 
resorting to retaliatory measures I have since then realised 
with gnef and pain, that in some district, Congress Uomml 
ttoes have ceased to fonotlon, and that Congress workers 
have in some cases themselves taken a leading part In 
excltiog lnter<oimnanal hostiUfy This would necessitate 
for sometime at least the formabon of supervisory bodies 
to check the work of the Histriot Committees and to bo 
a mbsUtnle for them in areas in which Coramitteoi htvo 
not been formed. A permanent Provincial and similar 
National ConcUiation Board also seem to me to be called 
for, and bad such Boards boon In existence porhops thoy 
could have averted nufortuuate collisions in some locoUtloi. 
These Boards could perha(8 be utHIscd also for mafaing 
enquiries into similar inddonts that occur in spito of 
all our precautions, and if nccee^orj, to Apportion tho 
guilt betwoen the communities concomed Let us bo ready 
with our machinery, and If the people know that wo 
mean to stamp out such rowdyism and to maintain peace 
j *1?*^ inter-communal friendship there u Httlo 
liKouniTO^or onr having to iit in judgment upon contending 


i» place the Congress re«olvod at Delhi that 

its Jwal Committees bo Instructed to form and maintain, 
ander tbeir own tuperrltlon and control, local Corps of Civic 
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Guards (opon to all communities) throuf^hont the country, 
for tlie maintenance of peace and order and for the 
performance oi other ri\ic duties Local Committees of 
the Congress \Tcro also to tie instructed to induce md 
encourage the people to take up physical culture and to 
provide necessary facilities for this purpo'^e so that our 
people ma}' he enabled to undertake their self-delenco 
I have heard of communal Dals and Akhadas, but 
1 fear the local Committees have not ^ot had sufficient 
time to organise Congress Corps of Civic Guards and 
open Congress Akhadas I however, know ot ono School 
of Ph}sical Cnlture at Ajmer nhich sent some of its 
members to Delhi Congress, and while pleased with their 
ph)sical development I rejoiced still more when I learnt 
that, in spite of mnch persuasion to throw in their lot with 
their community during the unfortunate affray there and 
indulge in partisan violence, these young men remimed 
holly non-violent and retused to take sides Can an\on 0 
sa}!- after this that the Congress exercises no influence y 
Wherever v^e have men like our Ar 3 unlal Sethi]!, Illanlana 
Moin-nd'dm and Mirza Abdul Qidir Beg we may cuuhdently 
look forward to the maintenance, or at least, the earliest 
possible restoration, of pen^e Dr Hardikar has, 1 am- 
happy to say, interested himself in the creation ol Volun 
teer Corps, let me confess, friends, that even to-day when 
I am presiding over the (’ongre'^s I feel I would be 
more in my element if 1 were working in Dr Hardikar’s 
place If only the Government knew bow necessary is 
the formation of volunteer corps of Civic Guards to keep 
our crowds even more peacelul than they already are and 
far more orderly and self-restrained, it would not dream of 
using its Criminal Law Amendment Act against them and 
their organisers, provided, of course, it too desired peace 
«nd order to prevail in the land In this matter I have 
a personal end to serve also Travelling as constantly as 
I do, and attending mass meeting by the dozen, and being 
unfortunately only too often carried in processions, I feel 
the need of such Corps more than the staj-at-homes among 
us, and I am often tempted to take in b and the local 
Volunteers attending on such occasions, forgetting 
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for tHo moment tlut no mtn am attend at Hs oirir 
ftaeral. 

But lot me a»y one word <m the enlpect of the protootlon 
of the honcrar of onr women before 1 take lean^ of the Ban- 
ghatan qnMcion, and let me preface mj last word on tie 
8Qbj*^ot with the admiaitoQ tiut it Is not really mine but mr 
wife A, S.t Almora, where she was addressing a ladies* meoi- 
Ing composed mainly of her Hlndn sisters, she said that If In 
a place snoh as Almora where ilnsalmans form a very in* 
signifioant minority, she found that an anh KlosUm riot had 
broken ont, and her male relations were not available to help 
her to protect her own or her dan^ter*8 honour she wonld 
nnhesicatinglr appeal to the first ^ndn as to a brother even 
if she know him to be a badmash and ask him to taka her and 
her ohlldren under his persona) protection. She said she had 
enoa;^h confidenoe in tne sense of honour even of India s had 
mashes and In their ** sportsmanship** so to speak, and Idonbt 
if tbeco arc many badmashes in In^a on whom anch a per 
sonal appeal of a sister in distress wHl fall to hare any effect. 
Fnends tnut disanns even wickedness and succeeds where* 
s!x*obinibcrod revolvers fall and Shakespeare knew htiman 
nature better than some of ns seem to do wnen he wrote 
“There u a sonl of goodness in things evil " 

1 cannot do better than to appeal to my sisters to teach ns 
to tnut each other more than wo do at presentf and by their 
own courageous confidence develop jn the worst of ns that 
God-given * soul of goodness.” 

Another mm*einent that has affected Hlndn Muslim roU 
, lion 1^ Shnddhi 1 mTself believe In a missionary rollgien, 
and hr n missionary religion should bo taken to mean ono in 
which in the words of Professor Max MnDor, the spreading 
of the truth and tbo conversion of tmbeliovers aro raised to 
the rank of a sacred doty It is the spirit of truth in the 
hearts of believers which cannot rest nnleos it manifests itself 
in thought, word and deed, which is not satisfied till it has 
carried its message to m*ery human soul, till what It believes 
to \e the truth It accepted as the troth by all the members of 
the humao famn> Christianity and Boddbism as well as 
J»lim sre known to bo oilssionary relif^ous, but Judaism » 
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^Zoroastrianism and Hinduism are generally regarded as non- 
missionary 

How, this has been my complaint for a long time against 
Hinduism, and on one occasion, lecturing at Allahabad m 
1907, 1 had pointed out the contrast between Musalman and 
Hindu by saying that the worst that could bo said of a Mus- 
lim was that ho had a tasteless mess which he called a dish 
Jit for kings, and wanted all to share it with him, thrusting 
it down the throats of such as did not relish it and would 
rather not have it, while his brother who prided himself on 
his cookery, retired into the privacy oi his kitchen and 
greedily devoured all that ho had cooked, without permitting 
even the shadow of his brother to fall on his food, or sparing 
even a crumb for him This was said not altogether m levity ; 
and, in fact, I once asked Mahatma Gandhi to 3nsiit} this 
Jeatnre of his faith to me It wnll bo strange, then, iJ to-day, 
when there are evidences of a missionary zeal m the activities of 
my Hindu hrethern, I should resent their etiorts in spreading 
their faith More than that, if the Malkana Rajputs are in 
reality so unfamiliar with Islam as to be taken for Hindus, 
Musalmans must thank Hindu missionaries for so forcibly 
reminding them of their own duty to look to the condition of 
millions of Musalmans whose knowledge of Islam as oofec- 
tive as their practice of its ntes is slaclc. 

Both communities must be free to preach as well as prac- 
tice the tenets of their respective faiths There are competing 
types of culture in the world, each instinct with the spirait of 
propagandism, and I hope we live m an ago of conscious 
selection as between ideal systems We cannot surely wish 
to practice that wasteful, and at best, a precarious, elimination 
of “false doctrine by actual destruction of those who hold it, 
I hope the age of the Spanish Inquisition has gone for ever 
and no one would think of abolishing heresy by wiping out 
the heretic Progress is now possible along the more direct 
and less painful path of conversion But it must be the 
result of the exercise of the power of rational choice, 
and the man whose conversion we seek must be free 
to choose his faito What true Muslim could oe satisfied 
by the kind of “ conversion”''’ which some fanatical Muplahs 
are believed to have ofrected during the period of the Malabar 
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trcral lea by forcibly depnmiK Borne ^oira of tbeir tufta of 
bair Indicating their Hindn Wth ? >.o better in the sight ot 
God 18 that ontrrard oonformlty which i« forced HMn a person 
by 1 nnging iindne worldly pressure to bear upon mm 

Allegations of snch presauro by Zaminaara and moner 
lenders and by a nnmencal majority of neichbonrs in the 
snrronndmg area have been made and denied, and coante^ 
allegations ha\e been made. This cannot but react un 
favonmbly on national unity and when ov'er a verr small 
matter tne decision to put a stop to all demonatratlre 
and inflammatory methods of mass conversion and reels 
mafion was given np, the Hindu Muslim Unitv Commtttoo 
at Delhi recommended to the Congress a resolution which 
was duly adopted that a Committee be formed to enquire 
into incidents connected with “Shuddhi and “Antl*Shnddbi 
movemenL to visit places wherever coercion intimidation, 
exercise of undue pressure or influence, or use of method' 
of pwolytisatioQ inconuttent with snch a religious ob3eot 
is alleged or suspected and to recommend such means 
as It tblnlj necessarj for the prevention of snch pmcticei 
Everv political party in tho West is or a least, protends 
to be jealous of its honour and willingly consents to 
have a Corrupt Pratices Act passed by tho Legislature. 
Uo who pnde ourselies on our greater spintoallty must 
bo truly jealous of our reputations, and a national body 
like the Congress is a proper authority to advise all 
committees in this matter, if not to enforce a Corrupt 
Practices ^ct os a part of tho unwritten law of tho notion 
My own belief is that both tides nro working with an 
eye much more ou tho next decennial Census than on 
heaven itsolf and I frauUy confess it Is on snob occa'Ion' 
that I sigh for the dajt when our forefathers settled 
thing' hr cutting heads rather than counting them 

The qnarroU about AlamS and Pipal trees and 
musical processions aro truly childish hut there is one 
qneHion which can easily faroisH a ground for complaint 
if unfriondlT action if communal activities are not amicably 
adjusted. This iv the nuesUou of the conversion of tho 
tioppre^ ed Cl» ^ if Hindn society docs not spcedilr 
absorb them The Christian missionary if already busy ond 
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no ono quarrels with liiin. But; -tlie momont some Muslim 
^Iissionary Society is organised for the same purpose there 
is every likelihood of an outcry m the Hindu Press. It 
has been suggested to me by an influential and wealthy 
gentleman who is able to organise n Missionary Society 
on a large scale for the conversion of the Suppressed 
Classes, that it should bo possible to roach a settlement 
ivith loading Hindu gentlemen and divide the country 
into separate areas whore Hindu and Muslim Missionaries 
could respectively work, each community preparing for 
each a ear, on longer unit of time if necessary an estimate 
of the numbers it is prepared to absorb or convert Those 
estimates would of course be based on the number of 
worker and funds each had to spare, and tested by the 
actual figures of the previous period In this way each 
commnnitv would be free to do the work of absorption 
and conversion, or rather, of reform vithont chances of 
collision with one another I cannot say in what light my 
Hindu brethren will take it and I place this suggestion 
tentatively in all frankness and -sincerity before them 
All that I say for myself is that I have seen the 
condition of the ‘Kali Paraj^ in the Baroda State and of 
the Gonds in the Central Provinces and I frankly confess 
it is reproach to us all. if the Hindus will not absorb 
them into their own society, others will and must, and 
then the orthodox Hindu too will cease to treat them as 
untouchables Conversion seems to transmute them by a 
strong alchemy But does this not place a premium upon 
conversion f 

Once more the best and surest remedy is a change 
in the' spirit of proselytisation ; but that cannot be expected 
with a Press so unrestrainedly partisan as we have to-day 
in parts of India I am myself u journalist and yon all 
know that I have undergone some little suffering foriihe 
sake of securing the freedom of the Indian Press, At 
last I can claim the ‘honour, if honour it be,tto have 
figured in the leading case 'under the late lamentable. Press 
Act, and it was I started this fox .even if 1 could 
not be at the kill The removal of -these external fetters 
makes it all the more necessary that we should exercise 
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f ritter reatrunt than before over ourselm But wb*t 
have seen of the yenucoUr Freas in the Punjab makes 
me apprehend that If it u not checked by the combined 
everts of all Congressmen it vriH make ns ngb for the 
resnrreotion of that dead and damned pieoe of bnreancratio 
legislation. Kot that the bnreanoraOT would find much is 
our Fmjab papers to whioh it would be Inolined to appir 
the provisions of the Press Act even if it were resurrected, 
for in the estimation of the bnreancrat the offence puDisbable 
nnder section ISS-A of the Indian Penal Code is not to 
be named in tbe same breath with that punishable under 
section lSd>A of that Code. And even tnoujgb the Press 
Act IB no more, the Penal Code and the Civil ^urts, where 
damages can 1^ claimed by officials dnanoed by the Govern- 
ment for allied defamation, serve the Government 
well enough out the nation remains wholly unprotected, 
and it IS up to ns not to leave It so exposed. It was 1 wbo 
strongly urged the Hlndu-Mnslim Unity Committee last 
Boptember to recommend to tie Congresi a resolution on 
the subject of the Press. The Congress was asked to 
instruct its Working Committee to issue a manifesto 
inviting the attention of the Indian newspapers to tbe 
extreme necossi^ of exerm^g great restraint when dealing 
with matters Hkelr to affect int©T*ceinmnnal relations, 
and also in reporting events and incidents relating to 
Inter-communal dissensions and in commonting upon tnem. 
It was asked to appeal to them not to adopt an atdtade 
which ml^t prove detrimental to the best interests of 
India ana which might embitter tho relations between 
different communities. It was also recommended to tbe 
Congress that Its working Committee might bo instructed 
to appoint la cpcb provinoe a small Committee which 
•bemid request snob newspapers os publiib any matter 
likely to create intorcommcnal dlisenslotti that they should 
®^®t from foilowing such a course of action, and that 
“ of its mendlj advice, no nsel^al results were 

amoved these Committees should proclaim soch newspapers 
If OTTO af^ tUi they did not alter tbeir attitude a 
boycott of tbiTO ly Congressmen was to bo declared in the 
last Ttforl. The Congrei* adopted this resolution also, 
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but I fear its executive has not yet had time to carry 
out the instructions issued by the Congress The most 
important work that we have to do apart from this, of 
restoring Hindu-Muslim unity, is to organise an adequate 
permanent establishment for the Congress and its Provincial 
and Local Committees, for it is no use passing Resolutions 
in the Congresss which cannot be attended to by the 
honorary executive for lack of a paid, permanent estab- 
lishment 

Friends you may perhaps say I have taken up too 
much of your time in describing and detaihng what the 
Congress did at Delhi and have hardly any proposals 
to place before you to-day My answer is that you need 
few fresh proposals if you are determined to carry out 
those which you have already accepted At Delhi we 
were able to proclaim to the world that we were not 
satisfied with the existing state of affairs and that we 
were resolved to remain united That itself cleared the 
air to a great extent ; but this was not all We had 
provided remedies essentially sound in principle for our 
national ills ; only we have not so far had time to use 
them We spent perhaps too much time in examining, 
analysing and criticising the resolutions we had passed 
at Delhi, and a large section of Congressmen has been 
kept busy by the elections Unless you adopt other 
measures to restore the national unity, it will be the 
duty ot your executive to carry out tne measures already 
adopted But your executive will fail to accomplish 
anything of lasting value unless it has your own ungrudzing 
support and active assistance. In fact, you are your own most 
eflective executive, and as your servant specially nominated 
by you for the year that is now commencing, I appeal 
to you to assist me in carrying out your own orders 

To the Indian Press I would address my most earnest 
appeal urging the Press to rise to the height of the occasion 
and not to disappoint the high expectations of one who is 
himself a journalist When I was recently at Bijapur again 
and for the first time visited its famous dome, a friend 
who was as deeply impressed as myself by that, wonderful 
pile, asked me in a whisper right across the dome if 
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JEhiropo vritb all its boast of anpenorlty hod a wbuponng 
gallery Btioh oa that of the Gol Ganbad It la no donbt 
a most astonishing eipencnce to be able to hear dlstlnotlj 
across such a great space everything that is whispered 
and the nine echoes heard in that gallery are eonally 
remarkable. My friend was for moment living the brilliant 
post of BIjapnr over again and felt inordinate pndo In 
the achievements of his Muslim ancestors. It was no ooabi 
a great shock to him when 1 whispered back that the 
Whispering Gallery of Enrope was even more marvellons 
And then 1 told mm that Enrope^s Whispering Gallsrr 
was the Press, its Fourth Estate \ ^err lie softly whispered 
fn the privacy of the Editor Propiietoria lanctnm wos 
shouted across all the continents, increasing jn ^toh and 
volume with every reverberation till it ended In the muted 
shriek of hundred of mtltions, leaving no chanoo for poor 
tongne-lied Tmth to be hear^ And yet it is as easv 
to make the world resotind with the thnnder peals of Tmth 
u with the sbneJcs of Falsehood, and it is for the Indian 
Press to choose whether It wflj serve as the WhUpenog 
Gthetr of Tmth or of Falsehood 

Bcioro 1 take final leave of the Hindu-Mtisllm (question 
I wish to declnro that If Indian wins bwaraj it will 
satisiy all the religions retirements of a Muslim in India. 
Swaraj, Sorv Raj, or the Raj of all, impUos SwadharaJna 
and must Imply that In an Eastern country It is not, 
therefore necessary that a Mnsalman should sit on the 
throne of the Mnghals at Delhi, and we have all seen 
how the greatest Muslim State has ceased to havo a Royal 
Throne and has converted itself into a Ropublia Eveiy 
true Muslim looks bock with pride upon tho Thirty year# 
of the Truly Guided Kbabfat dunne which the Successor* 
of tho Prophet and the Commanaers of the Faithful 
(with whom Allah was pleased) wore tho Chief Servants 
of tho Commonnealth. Islans spread over tho major portion 
of the tiviliiod world and it^ empire extendea over all 
wre continents of the known world $ no Muslim holds 
dear the memory of Islam a later conqnoets and expansion 
that ^ the first thirty yean when it was the pride 
of the Muslim envoy to tell tho envoja of the Bytantlno 
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And Iranian empires who had been boasting of the despotic 
power of their respective rulers that the Muslims had 
themselves appointed their ruler and would depose him 
just as readily if he acted against the Law of God Victory 
has not been snatched from the jaws of defeat and despair 
by the valiant and God-fearing Turks to the purpose, 
and 1 feel confident that once they are free from the 
distractions inevitable after the victories both of war and 
peace they will revive with God*s assistance the glones not 
of the Omayyide or Abbaside Empire, but of the first 
Thirty years of the Khilafat before there were any kings 
or dynasties 

I have my own views of the possible adjustment of the 
relations of all Muslim States and the Khalifa, but this 
is not the occasion to state them It would suffice if I 
state here that Musalmans can satisfy all their religious 
requirements no matter who is their scular sovereign so 
long as they recognise that “there is no governance but 
'Goms”, and that “Him alone are we commanded to serve " 
As in every religion there are in Islam certain things 
which every 3Iusalman is required to do, and certain things 
which he is req[uired not to do Between these duties and 
prohibitions hes a vast stretch of ground in which he is 
•free to roam about except for certain things which are 
in tl e nature of preferences Now a Musalman can obey 
no creature of God who commands him to neglect one of 
these duties or to disregard one of these prohibitions, and 
it makes no difference whether that person is one of his 
own parents or his master or ruler, whether he it an enemy 
or a friend, or whether he is a Muslim or a non-Muslim. 
So long as the temporal power of Islam is adequate and 
is always at the disposal of the Khalifa, it matters little 
whether a Muslim is a subject of a Mushm or of a non- 
Muslim All he needs is the fullest freedom to obey none 
but God in the matter of his religious duties and prohibi- 
tions Even if a Mushm sovereign, nay even if the 
Khalifa himself, command him to disobey God, he must 
refuse ; and it is obvious that he could not render unto a 
non-Muslim Caesar what he could not render unto a Muslim 
Caesar, because it was due only to God This [being so, 
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1 oonoot nndentand tbdre ii 6 «d bo aqj question of 

a lluilim'a TUtfliachiDg loyalty to a Swaraj and Bwadbanna 
Government, 

Aj for the bogey of His ilajosty the Ameer of 
Afghanistan attacking India with the aasiotonco of Indian 
llusluni It u the creation of fear and cowardice, and 
can only bo laid at rest by oonrmge and self-confinence 
I must say it did mv heart good to hear mv esteemed fnend 
Pandit Jawaharlal sar, “Lotus win Swaraj and we shall 
seo who comes " We shall certainly be ready to meet 
all comers, and It will bo no easy matter to snatch away 
Freedom from the hands that have snoceeded in winning 
it back after a centurv and a holf of slavery As for myself, 
if India ever needs a humble soldier to resist an aggressor 
bo ho the Muslim or non Muslim, your comrade whom 
you have teniav called out of the ranks will gladlv fill hU 
place in the ranks Ho oertoinly will bo no deserter 


I have heard that my Madras speech of 1921, which 
bad b^n considered In omoial circles to be highly troosonahle, 
although it embodied nothing more or loss than the lenb 
ments my brother and I had expressed in a letter we 
had addressed from tho Bntul goal to the Viceroy, 
had not found much favour even In Afghanistan. And 
1 do not wonder that our Afghan neigblvura feel a lUtlo 
hurt when they are so often described ns if they were 
horbonriog designs on India. If only we knew how 
difficult HIb Majesty the Ameer must bo finding the 
^sl of organising hfs kingdom and developing Its rosonres 
wiUiout the assLtance of foreign personnok wo would 
^*k of the possibility of an Afghan aggression 
Arabaniitao Is enough to keep him and bis Qovemmont 
ftlly occupied without the additional worry of the problem 

Kabul pony can swallow an Indian elephant. 
ILif? ^ffikans ore hnrt merely because I explained my 
^lUon in the event of a hypothetical ocgrosslon from 
.^”4 ®y own feelings in having to 

expUIn ^at p^Ulon y Because I ora a ^niUm I have 
T Indian, and it is surely humniatlng 

to any Indlins luUontl pride to think that bis follow- 
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countrymen regard his conntry and theirs as an easy prey 
' for any foreign assailant, no matter how weak 

Friends, yon will forgive mo if I relate a story here 
which seems so applicable to our own situation I have 
to preface it with a special apology te my Banj a friends 
because, whosoever may have been the author of the 
story, he had certainly lived in an age much anterior 
to ours when the most courageous leader that Indian 
has known in recent times happens to be no other than 
a Banya as I call my dear friend Seth Jamnalal Bajaj. 
The story is that four travellers happened to meet each 
other on the road and agreed to travel together for safety' 
sake. It happened that after dusk they were met by 
some highwaymen who demanded the surrender of all 
their belongings Then they discovered that their assai- 
lants were also only four One of the travellers who 
was a Rajput whispered to his companion who was a 
Pathan that he could successfully tackle the biggest of 
the highwaymen. Thereupon the Pathan assured the Rajput 
that, for his part, he too could manage to deal with 
the next biggest Thus encouraged the third of the 
travellers who was a middle-aged Brahmin said : “And I 
could knock down the third ” Then came the turn of the 
fourth who was a Banya, and equally promptly came his 
declaration : And the fourth would knock me down 1 This 
led the Brahmin to apprehend that in that case he might 
be required to tackle not one but two, and he decided to 
give in. The Pathan too gave it in for fear he might 
have to deal with three assailants, and finally the Rajput 
also surrendered because obvnously he was no match for 
all the four And all this because one traveller out of 
the four had felt just as convinced that the fourth high- 
wayman would knock him down as his three companions 
were convinced that they could knock down one highwayman 
a piece f 

May I not ask you, friends, if it is not now time when 
we have a Banya for our brave leader for all of us to 
give up such conviction of defeat before the battle is 
joined f Why, only recently a Delhi paper published the 
remarkable discovery of its secret investigator that a 
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Belegatson consisting of two »g©<3 Ar»bs and one young 
one who have come from Palesune with the pennlssion 
of the Government to r»i»o fond from Indian tlnaalmanj 
for the repair of the Mosjid-nl-Aqsa and the Qubbat-ns- 
Sakhra at Jerusalem is the van^ard of an 
invading force of Arabs | Not witn snoh fean 
and suspicions and tremors can Freedom be won f Tlri3» 
friends is the way to lose even little we have; It 
reminds me of the curse of the I«ord on Israel which Is 
recorded in Deuteronomy 

“The Lord shall send upon thee cnrslng vexation and 
rebuke, in all that thou aettest thine hand unto for to 
do, until thou be destroyed and thon pensh quickly 

The Lord shall curse thee to be smitten before thine 
enemies thou shalt go out one wbV against them, and 
flee seven ways before them and snalt be removed Into 
all the Kingdoms of the earth 

And thy carcase shall be meat unto all the fowls of the 
air, and tmto beasts of the earth and no man shall try them 
awar 

The Lord shall smite thee with madness, and bUndness 
and ostoaiihmont of heart 

And thou shalt grope at noon-day as the blind gropeth 
in darkness, and thou shalt not prosper in thy ways and 
thou shalt he only oppressed and spoiled evermore, ond no 
man shall save thee 

Thou shall build a bouse, und tbousbalt not dwell {horelUf 
thou shalt plant o vineyard and thon shall not gather 
thereof 

Thy tons and thy danghthers shall be given unto 
another people, and thine eyes shall look ana tall with 
longing for them all the day long ; and there shall bo 
no might m thine hanch 

The fruit of thine land all thj labours shall a nation 
which thou knowest not eat up j and thou eholt bo only 
oppressed and crushed always 

Bo that thou shalt bo mad for the right of thine cTOS 
which thou shalt sec. 

And thou shalt become an astonishment, a proverb, and 
a byword among all nations whither the Lord shall lead 
Ihea 
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Tlie ^Hanger that i‘= x'itlnn tbee shall get up above thee 
\ory high ; ntid thou sbalt come down very lou. 

He shall lend to thee and thou shalt not lend to 
him ; ho shall he the head and thou shalt ho tho tail. 

Morco\or all tho-o ourso shall romo upon thee, xind 
overtake thee, till thou ho do'^tro\od 

And thei shall eo upon choo for a sign and for a wonder 
and upon tin seat for ever " 

The (]ut\ of tho Musalmans to-day is a double one 
Thc\ owe a duty to thomsolvcs as Indians to secure freedom 
for themselves and for their posteritv India is no less 
their country than the Hindus and oven if tho fciindus 
•nere to shrink from the -'acrificos required m Freedom's 
battle, though the} vill certainly never do so, it would 
still he their duty to persevc and to say that they would 
win uaj for all India iJut as Musalmnns too they 
are to secure Svaraj for their country When I mot the 
Turks in SwitJierland and m Eome they wondered how 
the same country that had despatched a large army, which 
included so considerable a proportion of Musalmans, to 
fight against them could also send a delegation like our 
to plead for better terms for them after their defeat 
When I solve this riddle for them by explaining the 
paradox that many of the Muslim warriors that were not 
afraid of the Turkish sword oi tho G-erraau gun and 
could pass mouths .md vears m those death-traps called 
trenches, were } et afraid of the policeman's truncheon 
and of police looL-ups and prison cells, my Turkish 
friends told me that in that case I must take the first 
boat back to India, and instead of endeavouring to prevent 
tbeir enslavement, I should go and break tho fetters of 
of my own countrymen “V7e have beaten the English", 
they said, “on the soil of Turkey and in the Straits j 
but we could not keep at bay for ever your Indian hordes 
that pressed us hard in Palestine and in Mesopotamia 
Once you are free and no Indian .Muslim can any longer 
be driven to fight against the forces of the Khalifa. Both 
Turkey and Islam will be safe It is your duty to us as 
well to youi selves that you first win freedom m your own 
country.” But they added, “ let not your Hindu and Sikh ► 
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foUow-cmmtrymon think lh«t thsj owe a dnty onlv to 
themselves and none to ns It Is in order to keep them on 
sieved that Britain has forged enoh heavy oha^ . , 

Friendf, lam Rlad to hear that w many of mv Hindo fel 
low-workera ore thinking of establishing a relationsh p with 
ether Baatom ooontnes. Their political Ideas ^ve s^led 
the ramparts of the Himalayas and crosseii the -o 

the snrronndlnff seas. They recognise that the frMo^ 
of every Asiatio notion helps theor own freedo^ Md they 
contemplate the organisation of an Eastern Fedwatioa 
The first step bad already been taken by Mahatma 
when at Amntsar he identified himself with the 
cotise of the Khilafat It would be a trange 
IfwUle the Hindus set obont organising an Eastern 
ration, Indian Mnsolmans should cease to 
with them all because one newspaper correspondent realisen 
m the snffenng of the Musalmmas at Sabamnpnr the 
scenes enacted at Smyrna Nothing could be more foon«h 
and more ohsord than this and ii the Turks ever came 
to hear of this comparision they wonld not fee! an excess oi 
gratitude for us. , . i i 

Bat one quesUoii and one only I shall ask those who point 
to the episode of Siharanpor where no doubt it is the Hindus 
that have suCforod most os a sufficient reason to voor round 
from non-Oo-oporafaon to co-oporation And that question 
IS this. Was there no British Government ruling m India 
when Musalmans had to nodorgo such unmerited nffond£;s f 
Was a Hindu administering the district or ov'en a Non *>* 
operating Muslim f Rnally was not the department ot 
justice administered by a Muialman who Iiad broken 
from the community of which ho used to be a great leidor 
at one timo and had co-operated with the foreign Qo\rro 
ment f The^e are not three separate qcostions bat one vj* 
if neltner the Government nor those llus-ilmtxn who co 
operate witli it wore able to sa\c the Mnsalmans of 
Saharanpur, what prospect Is there of ao\ greater it' tr 
for them if these conditions are perpetuated Irv o»ir 
operation f I pause for an aniwor, Imt I fear 1 hii* 
not get IL 

In the meantime the Holy I^nd of I 1 «qi remain in 
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tho contiDTied oxiatcnoe of Enrop^n Imponnlisin When 
at Lucknow in 3916 pome Hindu coniploinoj tom\ lite 
ohtofj Bal Gangcdhor Tilai. MaLaro]^ that tltoy were pIviDg 
too much to the 3Iusalman» he nnamired hook like a true 
and far-seeing statesman "You can never give the Ifnsah 
mans too muclL** Today when 1 hoar complointa that wo 
ore showing great weakness in barning on Hindn-Muslim 
nmtj when the Hindu show no desire to unite, I say, 
'‘Yon Con never show too ^reot ^Teflkno88 in your dealings 
with Hindns" Bemcmher, it i' vnlv tho weak who fear 
to appear too weak to others With this oWervotion 1 fate 
my Inst leovo cf this question withrut a proper and a 
lasting floltlemont of which we can effect nothing 

This was tho mom qaeition to he dealt witn at Delhi 
even ^hongh tlio Special Session was hold in order to 
omve a a ecttloment of the Council'entry queation* I liavo 
devoted so large a poition of mp address to it not only 
liecnnso of its importance, but also heeause happily the other 
is DO longer a live issue At Delhi at my solicitation tho 
Congro^^^ removed tho ban aod permitted those who Imd 
reUgioos or other conBclentlous oigcctions ngainst entenDg 
tho Logixlatures or voting at tho tbon forthcoming elections 
to do *xf and su''pendcd tho propaganda m fo\*onr of the 
Ifoycott of Coundls which had achieved such signal 
hocccsb three years previously The elections have boon 
hold, and it con, in my hunihlo judgment, porvo no ueoful 
purpose to rt-open a question which kept us occupied m 
much btorilo activity for more than o jear torelj tnod 
our temper I hold strong \dows on tho subject of the 
tnplo bojeott of Council", law-courts and school and colleges, 
and did not ahrink from giving exprernon to them in 
strong, or os my Swarajist friends complained, perhapi 
lo tco Ptrong language In tho course of tho discussion in 
bnlfjcct" CoDimittoo nt Delhi J hold the sunio views t‘>-d*y 
and would gladly give expre sion to thorn again in equally 
strong language If 1 could be convincftl that ft was necc< ary 
in tho Lej interest of the Congress tud tho couutrj But 
of this I am as little convinced as of the soundness of the 
h^waraj Party viowa and on the contrary, I ntn fuUy ctnvinccd 
that no word should e^capo mo which would estrange from the 
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Indi.in Nalion.il Oonj^^rcss a Emjrle Indian \\ho has any 
national fooling In i ict, 1 desiie to take a leaf out of 
the hook ot tho 1 ito Lord MorlO}, 'vho-^c recent death 
has leinovod from the ivorld one who had shonn both 
eonr.iuo invl resource in asking his fellow countrv men also to 
do such 3USUCC to India as ho himself nabCipmle ul doing, 
“Let us lall} the Moderates ’’ 

I take no par(> view of the recent election', .md the 
frauclnse i-' fir too restricted to lead in them the -ludgmont 
oi tilt nation But it one thing is nioro coitain thin mother 
it lb this, that indi.i icfuses to co-opeintc am lunger with its 
torcign rulers Mau} ha\o helped to disillubion those 
honest Nationalists who still held the opinion ' which many 
of us held as rccontl} as tour 3 ears ago The dibcussions m 
tho Imperial Council with rcgird to the status ot Indians 
overseas haie been extonsivly advertised that it must he a 
lery foolish fish that would ‘-till be deceived b\ the poor liait 
ofiered South Africa where the Indian population still 
numbers IGOOOO is adamant The Imperial Government which 
cannot plead its impotence to interfere in the so-called “in- 
ternal affaiis'*' OI free Dominions when Keu^a md other 
Crown Colonies are conceined, cannot hold out anN hopes 
ot rever-mg its palpably iniquitous decision, and has only 
consented to hear India's case once more But the other 
Dominions are “sympathetic" since sympatb} cost =u little 
and even here they are not quite so optimistic sbeie the 
Indians m British Columbia, or the “Koniagata Maru” fame, 
still numbering some 1100 are conceined, though the rest 
of Canada, which has onl}' a bare hundred, is dibposed to 
be generous. I am prepared to give the fullest ciedit to the 
impassioned advocacy and highly emotional appeals of 
Di fSapru, and his victorj’^ has been complete But, alas, 
he had aimed so low' from tho very outset that his victory 
leaves cuch of us as could not like him feel the heat of the 
encounter uncomfortably cold 

It reminds me of a fuend who had left a lucrative enough 
post and, making a new departure for an up-country Muslim 
graduate, ^ had started business as a commission agent m 
Bombay One day he meet me with eveiy show of exultation 
and announced that he had closed the day with cent per 
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c«nt profit in the transaofcion liad kept him folly *> 
ongaped But when I asked for more details I learnt that 
mj fnead had sol da few doMn Japanese Mper serTiektos 
and that the cent per cent profit would hardly par the dar's 
rent of his office After long and weary years of etnfe the 
Imperial Gounoil passed in H3l a Besolntlon reoognlsin? 
the desirability of oonoedlng equal status to Indians overseas 
hot Hamlet was noted with the part of the Pnneo of 
Denmark carefnllr out out by General Smuts, the Imperial 
Dnuustio Oensor And yet India was asked to rojolco ovor 
her cent-peroent profits However, as it happened the 
profits remained unrealised, and two whole years later the 
battle had t® ho fought again oror the Imperial counter 
Thore wore doubts about the nntnro of the bargaio, snob as 
whether pajnont ^Tns oqU doairablo or necos'^ar) , and here 
the tlim Boer General wanted to resomd the entliu traa ao- 
tioD But Inck has faroored tho travelling ngent* of India 
ttcaln eron though there was much disagreement among 
them and ono of tho two has made a dLscovory not less 
remarkable than that of Oolombus Inasmuch os he h-w 
div^vorod m tho Boor General a skilfully dlsgnised friend 
of India Wo have secured cent per-cent profits again and 
a ra\nng commission will go ont to each of tho portnor^ In 
tho itber partr s firm and hr dlroct do ding ascertain what 
prospect thcro is of on'v paj-mont This, then, Is tho not -.aln- 
Dr ^3p^u travelling agents, no doubt some of tho Groat 
Dnomplo\cd will have tho great pnvilego of havln^ dlroj 
dealing with the partner^ of John Doll Sons & bn) Los 
I raar ho suspo'-tod of holittllng tho result nohlo\od I qaotJ 
the ronclo'ljn lalwriou Iv niched by tho “Tlmes^ n tho fa^ 
end of it loading orticlo on ‘India and tho Commonwealth 
‘^Tbe pint of sympathy* concludes tho “Times* *indof 
gotnl will pxprcs«^ by tho roprcsontativos of the Britl h 
Qu\enJmont and of tho Dominions Oversea., tho fincoro 
ai prerlalion of the share of India In the Commonweal h — 
tl e'** iro hnrdlr Important to hor than tho practical 
TTf < nlUnn of her right to ncgollato for hot'Clf "^th tho 
olh ^ partnrr* Dr Sapm and hi roval companion 

haa'T indeed eenn d ‘the practical ro ngniilon of Indian 
tight to negotiate for herself with the other partners lot- 
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when will the bargain be concluded and payment received, 
and — what will be its amount ? 

Imperial Confernces ivill no doubt continue to sncoeed 
each other with great regularity, and the success of the 
Indian dependency at each will be advertised more and 
more extensively But it is too much for poor human nature 
to wait patiently and continue to hope while the Imperial 
stratification proceeds from the Archean or Pre-Carabiian 
stratum through all the Paleozoic, Oainozoic strata or 
division in their true order of antiquity, and the long list 
of sub-division, such as the Eocene, Oligocene, Miocene, and 
Pliocjne before we come to the Pleistocene or Grlacial and 
finally to the post-Olacial or Human period No honest 
Moderate would be so moderate as to be satisfied with this 
crawling pade of our Imperial progress, and no honest 
Liberal could be so liberal as to give unlimited time to 
England to do us bare lustice, especially when they recognise 
as they must more and more clearly as each day passes, that 
a wrong system of education is fast paralysing us and robbing 
us of our youth and manhood 

When their disillusionment is just as complete as ours, 
the question will still have to be answered, “How far are 
they prepared to go Non-Oo-operation has from the very 
outset required only minimum in the Post-Gandhi era far 
exceeds the maximum in most cases of pre-Gandhi period. 
But Liberty can neither be won nor retained on the principle 
of limited liability Dr Sapru’s advocac may have been all 
that it could be, but what is there to follow it ? Only “ reso- 
lutions,” petitions and protests, and at best a silly Hartal to 
wind up withf If that is all, let ns leave off this crazy pui- 
snit of politics Those whose ancestors have won freedom on 
the field of Bnnnymede or after the “crowning mercy of 
Worcester or by razing the Bastile to the ground may play 
with politics We have to yet win onr Magna Carta and our 
BiU of flights, and it is premature for us to treat politics as a 
western pastime Eor long we thought in terms of the Penal 
Code, and now we think we have advanced very far on the 
road of Reform if we think m terms of Dicey and of Ersfcme 
May We forget that we have still to think in terms of 
History I I am prepared to admit that the Liberal gun is long 
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onouglL The length of the barrel, however connte for litUe 
It the charge behind that matter* Once ever\ Lilwral or 
Moderace makes np his mind that patrioti'm must ho to him 
a* iC VM to every patriot m tie world's historv vrho won free- 
dom for his ooantri from a foro joke— a uinttor of un 

limited liability then — all Ifl well. The Congrejs Is hu proper 
plare e^eo though ho may at fir*t proceed at a slow pace 
from frroe of bam And it is just becanso I know that the 
leaders of the bwaraj ParU are prepared to go to any length 
that I refused to bo a party to driving thorn out of vbo 
Ooumre^s 

ftis true many of the S'.rarajiats have retained to this dav 
sorrothing of their laboriously acquired western mentality and 
revel IP parUnmentflrr discussions and debates. Manr more 
who ha e vnlliuglv rollnnuiihod all thooght ( f tlio u^s of force 
even foi j urp -bes of selWefence want the spice of this worJr 
waifirc Cl. make the insipid fare propired at Birdoll piquant 
enough for their jaded palate Man\ more still have not 
follv under tood tho almost unlimited possibilities of the 
Chral ha which must rovolutlonUe Indian life while it frooi us 
iron ccifDonnc tJflverj Above a)} the Skvaraj partj 1» the 
onilKxlimont of tli-* doprossion experienced h\ all India when 
llriha ma Gaodhi alter having brought t^o country to the 
vorv docref Swaraj, suddenlj nad to declare that it was 
nnwi c to force that door I V resorting to mas" Civil l)iv)l>u- 
djcncc and ilut hi pUr ol nctloo mn^t l>e clianged from un 
uflensue \ old to tho verge of nudacitv to a defensive which to 
tho c V hi did not know our gonormliSflinio lool cd alniobt hke 
a torrendrr But o J told the Ulnbatma wljcn I wjs pas 
through BirdoH on mv wo\ frem the Karachi gool to tho 
B>3 pur ^L-il Ills change of plan ^ ns out of Ins strongth and 
not lut • f hfs wealme* and had ho bren loft free for some 
wool h n^er ho would havo changed the fare of the whole 
uluntii D 11 wn however, arrested and Imprisoned bofjro 
tho jk Imd rocoveroU from tho first deprr sin^ shock of 
Uirdok no I nlthough there were hundreds and thoa ind^ 
Bfiv 1 in lrcd4 c f thou sndi and mUnons wlu lov*©! hlni and 
fel tl 0 pn„ ff opamtion, opparcntlj there wa none who 
rrmld i ut a niw life Into the Bnrdoli programme and make 
lull oe f f! 0 weapon of offonco which tho Government bad 
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placed in Indian hands by treating the Mahatma as a felon. 
I have not sufficient data at my disposal to enable moito say 
whether the Mahatma was fnstified in listening to the 
despairing counsel of those who hastened to inform him that 
mass Civil Disobedience free from jgrave danger of violence 
was impossible afcer the Ohauri-Ohaura affair. But I do thioh 
Civil Disobedience free from such danger was possible imme- 
diately on the imprisonment of Mahatma Gandhi and I 
would have deliberately disobeyed my chief and fought 
the Government with the weapon it had placed in my 
hand No physician, as my brother says, is permitted 
to prescribe anything for himself when he is ailing- 
and after Mahatma Gandhi was “buried alive/^ it was 
enough if we paid due regard to his creed of Non- 
Violence, without having to carry out his testamentary 
injunction with regard to the suspension of Civil Disobe- 
dience also. Had such a course been followed I doubt if 
the Swaraj party would have come into being 

Be that as it may, tho existence of the Swaraj party 
cannot be ignored, whatever view we may have formed 
about its genesis Its early beginnings were small enough, 
but the peregrinations of the Civil Disobedience Committee 
which occupied the time, attention and energies of some 
of our best workers also succeeded in diverting the attention 
of all from the work of construction, and drove many of 
the most zealous among our younger men into the group 
which sought to enter the Councils. It is an idle specula- 
tion now, except the extent that it helps ns to formulate 
a plan for future work, to estimate how the chances of 
this group would have been uftected if the programme of 
constructive work bad been pnshed forward and the 
yonnger men had been kept busy. On the other hand, 
some of niT Swarjist Mend': oho -uant me, to plunge into 
speculation and estimato ho\\ much greater would .have 
been their success at the pull- than it has ahead \ lieon 
if the Delhi self-denying ordinance suspending onr bycott 
propaganda bad been issued Qci\a I might answer 
them" by suggesting another line of speculation based on 
characteristic seli-conceit, viz, whether there would haxm 
been ain Swaraj party in existence at all if I bad been 
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permitted to be ■with them at G*ya to dlisnode them from 
following ft course of ench doubtful vnadom. But all this 
u idle talk now The Swaraj party ii there to-day and 
even though it may bo composed of some ve^ dbsmular 
element*, it is undoubtedly strong enough in numbers 
tenia} and has always been strong in the quality of Its 
leadership More than all else, it was permitted at Delhi 
to CO to polls on its own moral and religioua rcaponalbihty 
It h 05 ^ono there and has achieved great enough success 
considering what forces were arrayed against it, how 
short a timo it bad In whiob to organise its own force. 
and how greatly it was handicapped by the fact that 
some of its best members were dhjqnahfiod from contesting 
the elecbons owing to their having nndergono longer terms 
of impnsonmout than those which do not offoct olgibiHtv 
Then too, elo<'toral rolls were most defective, mainly 
perhaps because throe years ago nobody but tho Liberals 
cared for such things and until very recontly oven tho*o 
■who ultimately joined the Swaraj party had not finall) 
mado up their minds to contest the elections or to go tc 


the polls. It is true ft very largo number of votes have 
boon given not to tbo Individuals that sought thorn, bat 


to tlio Congre*«, and **Tell It not in (ith wisbpcr it 
not In the stroots of Ascolon**— to Mftbatma Gandhi himself J 
There are friends of mine whose distress at snob things 
IS very deep, and who consider it n saonlego thus to 
toko tho name of tho Mahatma In vain. I greatly svni 
pathlso with them, and certainly cannot say that I approx*® 
of such political methods. But It must ho roniombcrod 
Uiat those to whom people offered uoh votes were 
immoasumbly nearer to Mahatma Qindhl than those who wero 
opposed to theai Moreover, thore were bomo among them who 
'^cUnod to sneer in a suponor sort of way at a 
Mahatma bo little versed In tho affairs of this norU a* 
w pin hji faith to tho Mllv Charfcha, which oxen our 

l._S 1 . . .. . ' . . pni 


womcnrolk had dUcarded in tho«o ndOnneod dn}» Tbcj 
tbooght that ho was something of B bungler and a bluodoror 


n — -uiuv^iug oi n uungior nna n oionuvt'* 

A flnosso was required In dealing xrith tho Imroaucrat 
Md with a Viceroy who was Bupp(Hed tohaxo oufianlrotl 
tne lanheca during the y\mr Their election cxi>cricnct- 
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nui't ln\c coax meed not a few of these men that the 
I\IahaLiin'' name i" still one to conjure with and that 
^\hl:cver skill m finessin" thex may possess, their strength 
exv 1 m the Councils lies m the hacking which pepolo 
x'I'i. loved and revered the Mahatma vero prepared to 
irnc to them as his followers and associates This experience 
l:^ a \aluahlc as^ct to them, and tho good ‘^enso, ro'^traint 
and digmtx which their leader-i have in tho hour of 
tlu u Mctorx in full conforinit} \Mth om expectation « from 
thorn, make them a valiiahlc clement m tho Congress 
1 l i" true ve have no such expectations from their pro- 
gr imme as they hax o themselves , hut while removing 
^^here rcall} necessary, an}' idea that inaj ho lurking 
in the people's mind tint it n not the constructive 
fjrogramme hut ibo Council that bring m (Swaraj, we must 
gu e to the Swarajists a perfectly free hand, and add to 
tint our heartiost good wishes that they may succeed 
Wo suspended at Delhi the exorcise of our right to carry 
on a propaganda of Council boycott, but we surrendered 
no principle oSTor are wo prep.ired to do that to day, 
as we shall no doubt he doing if we agree to 

accept any responsibility of gmding the Swar3ists 

in the Councils This we cannot do Obviously, the 
(Swarajibts will not be able to spaio as much time for the 
constructive ,vork as those ot us who have not to attend to 
Council dntiec , but I have satisfied myself that their 
lesponsible leaders intend to assist ns to the best ot their 
power and ability, and in this way strengthen their own hand 
also in the Councils If they have to leave the Councils at any 
later stage, the work that will have by them been done out- 
side in their constituencies through our 3omt efforts will 
ensure this much, that no bureaucratic Cromwell could say 
of their exit that not a dog barked when they took their 
departure And if, as a result of their labours m the Councils, 
ywara3 is achieved, I for one would certainlv not refuse to 
accept it If peace, harmony and good-will were needed at 
Delhi to preserve the great loputation of the Congress they 
are still needed to-day to enhance that reputation and to 
help us to cair} out the constructive programme 

It uas m the interests of this programme that I interested 
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myself in the settlement st which we arrived at Delhi, for a 
whole year had been nil but wasted by the major portion of 
the proyinces in mutual recriimnations, and if Mahatma 
Gandhi s release was to be obtained not by appeals Ad* 
Misericordiatn but threi^jh onr own efforts, it was nece- 
ssary to resume the work to which the Mahatma had rightly 
rinned his faith. 1 did not at the time myself realise the 
rail extent of the havoo wrought since his removal but the 
few replica that I have received to my enquiries about the 
detaib of the work done ore sufQoient indication that through 
ODO cause or another little work has been done It is tme 
there are provinces like Gnjrat the work of which does credit 
to mj friend Scnat VaUavbhai Patel and to the band of 
devoted workers that Mahatma Gandhi left to work under 
him Pow provincoa ouuld show anythin like os * 
record of eanoatloual work, and bn t for Qti^rat,the Khadi 

f iroduced in other provinces wonJd have remainod unsold too 
ODg Tbo great glory of the Mahatma, however, was not 
that be changed the face of QnjraL but that ho abo changed 
the Coco of tbo vrhole of India. 2s o province did he leave 
exactly where he had found it Gujrat is oven now propar- 
lug a flurpTiM for thoso who Uunk ^t no area could bo fit 
for CSvil Disobedienco If the Mahatmas charactorstically 
high standard of preparation wot to bo rotainedL But the 
example of Qujrat has not proved infeebons enough, and we 
connot afford to wcap oareelves up in sol/sufficionoy The 
spoed of tho fleet is the ipoed of the slowest boat, and tbore 
are, alts, too manj slow boats in our fleet, though, thank God 
all are stiU boo wortbr J could not place liofore my 210* 
Changer friends sounefer canons of cntfcism than “A No- 
Chongor* writing in Yuung ludia' after Delhi has done 
There Is a limit (ho writes) beyond which reason and 
argument cannot go 8oaio conclusions arolntho nature 
of action, and Ihor go borond the palo of pure mbonallty 
Where reason fails to persuodo cxporxcnco bocomos the hord 
tas’ Dioatcr Wo rcoliicd that we had arrived at incli a 
crlris One Tear of arguQjont and paralysii was tending to 
boMcn man In tboir Phnrifaiam and seli^mpltconoy The 
^ come not only on tho Swora^st'*, not only 

on Mohamod All, bnt on us also,— tbo iio^angors no 
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iia\o to submit ouisolvos to tho discipliuo oi facts biacd 
the da^s of tbo Calcutta Special Congress, Gandhism bad 
iron all along the line ; and we, Gandhites, have been in 
continuous peril of loose thinking and draggled effort It 
is good for everj-body to bo beaten. If there is truth in us, 
tho very castigation of defeat will load us to examine our- 
selves anew and find strength. If, on tho contrary, Gandhism 
has become in our hands a plea lor lethargy and refusal to 
ro-th nk the implications of last-developing reality, we are 
not tho true followers ot our Chief, wo are not woitby to be 
tho custodians of his message to the world Reality — that 
is the ultimate touchstone 

Yes, Reality is the ultimate touch-stone, tho truest and 
the surest that ever existed, and Swarajists and No-Changers, 
and } on and I, all of us, friends, shall be tested and 
moisurcd by Reality. That is why I preach to you tho 
gospel of work It is not as easy a gospel to practise as it is 
easy to preach and that is why wo have more critics than 
workers But work well done furnished an exhilarating 
experience which tho sterile pleasures of criticism can never 
equal As the Sanskrit poet, referring to the creative effort of 
poetry, says, “Little does the barren woman know' of the 
pain and anguish of a mother’s labours and less still 
of the indescribable joy of motherhood at the sight and 
touch ot the now-born babe.” Through labour alone shall a 
free India be re-born. 

You will no doubt ask me what should be our work ; and 
my reply after the most carelul consideration is that we 
cannot better the much-malignod Bardoli progiamme If 
we continue to give up each item of work on finding 
difficulties and obstacles in our way, we shall never accomplish 
anything Many people tell you — Non-Co operation has failed 
when they only moan that they, or we, oi both, have failed 
to rise to the height of our ideal And yet, as I have 
already told yon, the steps proposed by the Mahatmi .uo 
■easy. Remember what the commonest of common soldiers ib 
prepared to sacrifice when you feel that you must re-stait 
jour practice as a lawyer, or file your law-suit, or send your 
hoy to a better-equipped school. 
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As for the mm who cannot even ■wear KhadI, it is no nae 
tal iDf; luni into senous oonBiderotion And yet ho i-* not 
nnpatnoUo nor hopelessly selfish, but onl^ laay and indolent 
"Well, he bos got to l>e roused out of his indolence, and the 
best and Ibe most nofniling agency for this u the womanhood 
of India. "Whosoever may change and fall from the high 
ideal of our great chief, the women of India nro trne to liim, 
tme to tho nation and tme to thomselves Witli a few 
expert men like fc^ith Jamnalol Bojaj and Maganbl Bhsi and 
Chaganlnl Bhai Gandhi to ossut and advise them and a fall 
complement of book keepers and clerks, etc , onr bifcters should 
bo nhle to take the entire charge of tho Khadi work in every 
province and district. Men may go to goal, and men may 
Como back, bnt the women of India should go on working onr 
Khadi department for ever 

The other departments are >l3o to be organised and tho noit 
in importance to Khadi is tho department of National 
Education I feel sorry that 1 did not press safficiontly 
hard at Beiwada, in 1921 for the creation of a Central 
Board of Edneatiou. But now a Oontral LdacaUunal 
Board and Provincial Boards must bo ore ted and the 
education of onr boys and girls must be sonously taken 
in hand I need not go through the whole list of depart 
mouts for wo cannot t^ord to ncgleot any item of the 
Bardoli nrogramnio. Bat wo most follow tho plan of 
and wbifo working nil simnUaneondv we mn^t concon 
tmto on pariuular departments dnrinj, particular ponods 
of tl 0 next year 

But nil tliis I idle tall intbeut funds and tho 
prtiM Ion of funds ibono item which rcijuiros concontr ition 
ail through tho year WLon tbo country knows tliat it 
15 b\ earning out tho Mahatma^ programme of 

worl that wo can manufocluro tho ke^ of lerrowdn gaol, 
and that nu nor) is po« il»le without soH’Oncr it ''ill not 
fnl lo r*' Pond to our call But cpnrl from largo donations 
to Ic nppcalttl for at sonio fixed time, wo must tax ponnanent, 
till ugh mall Fourcc-* of rewnuo, and enable tbo poor to 
n fonlriluiing tlidr mites to tho National Client 
•1 ni r till} contrlhotion^ mo t l>o arranced for and 
«tlrr tlnilHr mean ol rccoring tho poor mans os^istance 
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nc intervals and m s suited to his convonionce must 
bo tboufrlit out in addition to a v cll-or"anisod national 
‘drive’ for securing at least as many members of the 
Congress as the number of Indians who have boon, 
enfranchised. 11 boivovor, no vork iiitb a will, a full 
croro should not pro\o too many. 

And yet much as mono}' may bo necessary for working 
the Mahatma’b programme, a powerful organisation is ^ust 
as neces^Jar} to sccuro money This cannot bo m the 
main an organisation run b} unpaid men. It is astonishing 
how ue got on so long vith our national work covering the 
v.hole area of this sub-contmcnt vith a paid establishment 
hardl} largo enough for a single dopartnieut lu a single 
district Wo are face to face with a strange situation On 
the one side wo need competent, zealous and thoroughly 
reliable woikers to carry on the national work, and have 
not got them. On the other band, wo have been so hard 
hit by the tTon-Co-operation progr.amme, and they are very 
far from being unemployable It is time that we accepted 
the obvious and the onl} possible solution of this double 
difficulty. We may pay our workers only a living wages 
on the reduced scale of the era ; but that living wage 
must be paid to those splendid workers who have made 
great sacrifices for the sake of the nation Remember, 
a system that requires martyrs to work it gets worked 
in the next generation by cheats. And in any case, 
even martyrs have to be fed and clothed before they 
quit this world India is witnessing to-day the spectacle 
of greedy foreign servants clamouring like so may Oliver 
Twists for more when they have already had much more 
than even gluttony as a rule demands. The Indian Cml 
Servant, v^o is .seldom Indian, or civil or a servant, 
already gets pay more than any class of public servant 
of similar merit anywhere else in the world It is he who 
always sets the pace to members of other services and thus 
continues to drain the resources of one of the poorest 
countries in the world. And he|is doing this again so soon 
after the last increase in his emoluments And yet it is 
he who accuses Indians engaged in the service of the nation 
of dishonest practices. I have no doubt that the moment 
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■without the tragedy of Korbala? As I have said before V76' 
have not yet made full use of our Cross Friends, let us do it 
now if wo bear any love towards our absent loader, and call- 
ing upon the nation to give us its full backing, free the, 
country and break open the great Bastile which keeps, 
ilahatma Gandhi and thousands of his disciples in chains. 

We have before us the example of our Sikh brothers whose 
courage, fortitude, and above all perfect non-violence excite 
my envy. The Maharaja Saheb of Nabha has been deposed 
and the words in which the head of this foreign Government, 
proclaims to us his firm resolve to keep him out of his State 
are onl}’’ so much veiled blasphemy 

The Moving Finger writes ; and having writ, 

Moves on ; nor all your Piety nor Wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a line. 

Nor all your Tears wash out a word of it 

We hold no brief for the Maharaja Saheb ; but this much 
is certain, that even if all that his detractors say of him be 
true, ho was not deposed for any such shortcomings, but for 
his virtues I am myself the subject of an Indian Ruler and 
have had fairly intimate experience of several Indian States 
I used to be approached very frequently by those friends 'who. 
desired to see political reforms carried out in Indian States. 
But I used to put them off with the observation that the, 
Indian States are our own, even though to-day they may 
prove far more unsafe for patriotic men than the lest of 
India I used to add that once the rest of India had 
won Swaraj, Indian States would undergo a sea-change 
■^ith astonishing rapidity la the meantime it should be our 
policy not to rouse the suspicions of the ralers of those States, 
and to avail ourselves of every opportaaity to prove to them 
that we are not unmindful of their difficulties nor indifferent 
to what they too, have to suffer from this foreign bureaucracy. 
I did not know at the time that the Government ■would pro- 
vide such an opportunity so soon But now that it has been 
provided let us avail ourselves of it, for in doing so, we also be 
safeguarding the interests of religion The Maharaja Saheb 
of' Nabha has suffered at least partly, because he strongly 
sympathised with his co-religionists in their efforts to fiee 
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themselros from tbo foreign bnroflnorftiic inonbw, and to 
reform their Bsored Qnmawaraa. And the Sikhs in their 
turn nro eiLfenng faeoabeo they have had the conmge to stand 
up for one of our Indian Bnlers 'rt'bom the bureaucrat 
desires to keep in perpetual dependenoe upon itself as 

I have sold before, the recent action of'Gdvemment In do^ 
Ing the Slromani Qnrudwara Prabandhak Gommittoe and tM 
Afali Dal to be unlawful assembhes is a blow aimed not only 
pt those bodies or at the entire Sikh o<*ncpnlilty , it a 
chaflonffe to the entire nation. Each community that 
dares to hve will be similarly dealt with if we shnnk from 
accepting the challenge to-day and it will Only be a question, 
of whose turn at the tnrmofla will come next ^ 

We have already resolved to offer some assisUnce to 
onr Sikh brethren so that wtf may not be piflty d 
indulging m lip-eympathy only But lometbing 
than that is required. A better opportunity for 05^1 
Disohi^tence at least on a provincial scale jnever proaented 
itself 8 nee the arrest "of tne Mahatma, but It is ^ 
dls^ui’^ing irom dursolves the fact that to organise Civil 
Disobedience !• no easy matter We must be sur^ of our 
cajadty to undergo unllqiltod sufferings, and slnoo 
tmotivo work has not bwn done this year even ni well 
as it was done iQ 1921, there U little to indionte how much 
oulTonng the nation Is preporod to endure If, however 
we resume our construonvo work with redoubled energy 
CSvil Disobedlonco not remain a more poesibilltr, 
tho Civil Disobedience Ownmlttee appointed at Delhi win 
then bo able to do much more frnltfnl work. For B 
must also bo recognised that CHvll Disobedience mnst M 
resorted to before Sawraj can bo won. Lot there bo nc 
mistnke about this. There must be no shrinking from 
sacnfico and this observation I would like to address lo 
phrllculor to such of my friends as have already undergone 
impTisomnoDt for courageonsly standing up for tboir rights 
If lb\t experience makee tbhm shrink from doing socc 
rrerk as may lead to a second p^od of imprisonment, tl>oi 
I '^“y* they are not tho men for usl Tho first imprisonment 
is obriousi^ wasted upon them, for "they should never hav< 
uadcrlokea to do ony national work, or should at leasl 
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tavo made apologies .to their foreign masters as soon as 
they Trero punisliod. To have undergone ’ all this suffering 
and then to repent is the height of folly. As I wrote in the 
Bijapnr gaol : 

‘If ' there is a sin oven greater than sinlessness, it is 
ropontonce over sin after the award of punishment ’ 

Friends, I have given you a long enough programme 
of work and I cannot help it if it is a little too insipid 
for your tastes There is no royal road to Lihorty. But there 
is one short cut, and that is the readiness to follow the 
road to the grave Death for a great cause provides the 
most piquant sauce for the most tasteless dish, and I 
make hold to say that if your Working Committee took 
it into Its head one day to resolve that all its members • 
should prepare themselves to die and that the resolution 
was not only a “resolution'^ merely according to conven- 
tional phraseology, hnt embodied the members' firm deter- 
mination, I conld guarantee them Swaraj within a year. 
And if it was the All-India Congress Committee that 
made such a resolve for itself, Swaraj could be won* within 
a month But, friends, -Swaraj is in yonr hands and can 
be won to-day if each of -yop resolves to be ready -to die 
at the • conn tey's call Jf, ‘however we are not prepared to 
do this object 'to the jJBardoli programme because it is 
dull and drab, then it is useless to talk of changing the 
Congress creed Let 'us resolve to work, and if need bo 
to die for the sake of our nation's freedom, and if at 
the end of a year’s honest work, 'this Government does 
not send for our absent Leader* ito witness fits heartiest 
repenteuce for the past, and to receive -the great Charter 
of Swaraj for the future let us in God's mame unfurl without 
a moment's hesitation the flag of the Jndian Republic, 
India’s Independent Federation. of Faiths Then, friends, 
you will not find your retinng President so nnwilhng to 
break <the link that joins him -to'Great Britain as he is in 
some quarters suspected ito be In 1921 -we gave a year 
to ‘ourselves and the same period rtoithe Government,; but 
our part of the contract ^ was not fulfilled, and we could/- 
not demand Swaraj as Ihe (price of onr unfinished -work. 
Let us go back tto JSTagpur, and -with irust in /our /Maker , 
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and B prayGr addrossfid to him to givo na oonragfl^ fortitude, 
perfloverenoe and wisdom begin the great work once mort 
that onr great leader has outlined for ns. If only we do 
not prove unworthy of him w© shall win hack onr loit 
liberty and it will not be as a prayer for suooesa, bat as 
the declaration of vlotory won, that we shall then rabo 
the old, old cry 
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Follow Delagatesk—lAdies and Gentlemen — 

I find it difficult to pnt into words of my deep sense of 
gratitude at the oonfidenoe you have plaoed in me by celling 
upon me to preside over the deliberation of the Indian 
National Congress at this orltical jnncture in the history of 
onr struggle for froedom This meeting of the Congress at 
Madras, takes me back to the day more than a quarter of a 
contury ago— when as an uader-graduato fall of hope and 
enthosiasm, I had my first glimpse of onr great national 
gatboring Little did I dream then that in that very oUr it 
would fafi to my lot to occupy the ohair which has boon filled 
in tho post by some of the grootest sons of India. Onr 
national movement has inforeasod in force and volnme sinoe 
thoao days The political awakening of tho pooplo has become 
widespread, the Intoosity of tho itruggle has become more 
severe and, with tho march of time, ths prebloms wo are 
called upon to solve have grown more and more complex 
Tho task of your Prosldoatn^, in oonsoqaence become deh 
cate and dlffiiwL It was only the hope that X could ooQot 
upon yonr Indulgence towards my shortcomings and yonr 
groerous rtpport in tho discharge of my dnties that 
encouraged me to undertake this heavy roeponslbillty 
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The intor-dopondcnco of politic.'il prol)lQm3 in difforonfc 
•countriGs '\ud tho danger arising out of the ocononiic and 
political bondage of Indni to the peaceful progress of huinamtj 
at largo, specially to tlie interests of the workers in Great 
Britain are being gradually realized and while Imperialist 
and Capitalist interests are carrying on as organised cam- 
paign of misrepresentation and verification against India 
in order to justify and perpetuate its exploitation snb-servience, 
the presence among us to-day, of the distinguished fraternal 
delegates from across the seas give hope that fellow-victims 
of Imperialism and Capitalism in other parts of the world 
have begun to appreciate the necessity of closer co operation 
and joint action to fight the common enemy I offer these 
friends a sincere and cordial welcome on behalf of the Indian 
National Congress and the people of India 

A matter of greater pleasure and satisfaction to me is that 
my appeal for a re-umted Congress has met with such a 
generous response I rejoice to find among us once more 
veteians and tried champions whose names are inseparably 
associated with India’s fight for freedom I cordially wel- 
come all these comrades and fellow workers back to the fold 
of the Congress and hope and pray that, as in the past so in 
the future, the country will derive the fullest benefit from 
their services 

In the statement published some time back I had touched 
upon salient features of the existing political situation and 
bnefly expressed my own views regarding the most effective 
method of dealing with it I do not therefore propose to 
address yon to great length to-day. But even in a brief sur- 
vey we must take into account every issue that has direct 
bearing on the furthereuce of our political programme 
All schools of* political thought in India are agreed that 
the goal of our activities is a free and well governing 
India, offering ei^ual opportunities to all and recognising, 
guaranteeing the just ajid legitimate rights of all sections 
and classes, at peace within herself and friendly with 
the rest of the world Indians do not claim anything 
more or less than that they shall occupy the same positiou 
and enjoy the same rights in their country as free people, 
■do in their own. If this can be achieved within the Empire, 
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thoj* have no deaire to bteak awny from it. but if the 
Imperial oonnootion atanda in the tray of our reaching 
the goob we should not hesitate to eever that oonueotlom 
Our motto in the words of Uahatma Qandhl) should he 
“within the empire if possible without if necessary* 

I do not punimisQ the diffioolties in our ^th They are 
many but ncme eo formidable as the one ansing out of the 
affgres3i\enea8 of ImperiaUim and the greed of High Finance, 
the two most fruitful aouroes of trouble and mlwry lu the 
world to-day Empires are served and nations are deprived 
of their liberties to satisfy tbe Imperialist ambition aud to 
monopolise resources in raw materials to feed the faotonos 
in Europe and to secure exolusivo markets for their output 

Politicians and statesmen wax eloqnent over the “mission 
civillsatride” and the “white man s burden,” but none has 
exposed the hollowness of these professions better than Oecfl 
Rhodes^ the great pioneer of Imperialism in South Africa, 
when ho said “Pure philanthropy is very well in its way, 
hut philanthropv plus five ^ cent Is a good deal bettor** 
Joseph OhamberUin that ^gh Priest of Impenallsm, was 
more outspoken “Tbe Empire/* he "is oommorco,** and 
“India;" he was frank enough to add, was “by far the greatest 
and the most valuable of aU tbe customers wo have or over 
shall haveT, The history of this pbllan^ropio burglary on 
the part of Europe is wnttea in blood and sufiering from 
Congo to Oantoa The steel framo theory of Government, 
the arrogant claims to trusteeship of dumb mlllioas and the 
newly invented Hlasion to olonk Iho pre-war Concert of 
Europe, known u-the Xfoague of Nations, are bat dlfibrent 
manifostatlons of tbe same spirit. So long as these dangerous 
doctrines arc pursued, the sources of human misery shall 
k endoro. India holds In her hands the remedy for this 
un{>enal ml fortune, for she is the key-etono of the 
arch of Imperialism Once India Is free tho whole edlBo© 
will collapse The best guarantee for tha freedom of 
Asia and the peace of the world, is a frep and solf-govor* 
niog India. 

Tho problem then Is how to froo India. For over a 
generation tho loaders of publle opinion in tho coontry 
advocated and pra-'lljed n policy of comploto couporatioo 
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ivitb tbc Go\ eminent. Tlmt policy wn-^ clooinod to 
failure from iU ^c ^3 inception Oo-oporation is po^sihlo not- 
v-ecn groups \sitli common ideals. Whore objects pursued 
nro dianiotncilly opposed there ctn bo no co opor.it/i >11 
Oo-oporation m such circumst.iiicoa can onl} rnoin surrender 
of the mosD chcrishoi ideals on ilie part ot tiio weak 
to the ivishcs and desires ol ilio strong Tho dillcre.ieo 
between t!ic ideals of tho two nations is noi\ hero brought 
out more vindly or m groitor rchoi emn in tho report 
of the late iMr^ jMontagu, Libor.il -'Secretary of iStato ior 
indiuj noted for ins pro-Indiau bympauhios Tho report, 
which forms tho hasib of tho go\ornneut of Indii Act 
of 1919, while pronising progro^bive realisation of ros- 
ponsiblo* goiorninonfc and oxcondiug lavish hopes ior tho 
future, clcarl} laj s down : — 

“ It seems to' us a^ciomatic that there cannot bo a 
completely roprcsontativo and responsible Govorntnont ot 
India on an equal footing with tho other solf-govornmg 
units of tho British Oonimonwealth until tho component 
iStacos whose peopio it roprosonts. and to whom it is ♦ 
responsible, or at least tho groat majority of them, have 
thomselves reached tho stage of full responsiblh Government 
Nor evon then ‘ can we say that tho form or the degree 
, of responsibility which will bo reached in India -will exactly 
correspond to that attained by tho Dominions The final 
form of India's constitution must be evolved out ot 
tho conditions of India, and must be materi illy affected by 
the need for securing Inipoiial rospousibihties " 

’ , If, however, our rulers forsako .their divine mission 
of civilising “the inferior races" and cease to act the 
executors ot the decrees of Providencb, if they realise 
that a friendly and free India will be better, customer 
than a sullen and hostile dependency kept under ‘political 
and ' economic bondage, in short, if they recognise that 
there are civilisations and cultures equally good, if not 
better than their own,: if they cease to think in terms of 
the ruler and tho ruled and are prepared to nieot us ofi terms 
‘ of equality, it will then be time ior us to revise our views on 
Co-operation. , 

An alternative policy advocated, on the set-back received 
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W tbo Non Oo-openition Movomont, was to capture the 
domicils and, bj' oreatlnj^ ooasfatattoaal deidlooks, foroo 
tbo Qovommont to yield fc5 tbe wlsbM of tbe psopla 
The advocates of this policy, however, fafled to give its proper 
weight to tbe foot that the limitations imposed by tbo 
Government of India Aot of 1919 rendered all snob oppo- 
sition inoCfeotive and the creation of constitutional deadktoks 
a practical Impossibility They no less than the advocates 
of the policy of Oo-operatioa, should have realised that 
an oltra-coostitational iwne could not be fought on a 
strictly oonstitutional plane In a trial of strength there 
can be no hope of snooesa if yonr opponent is also the referee. 
Practical experience has demonstrated the futility of such 
a policy even In Provinces where the believers in this 
method commanded a majority They undoubtedly snooMdod 
in exposing the hollownosi of the so-called flsforms and by 
prevenUng the Government from packing legislatures 
with “safe" Mrsons, they male it impossible for the rulers 
to presont tWr antocratlo and highhanded actions as 
pepreseotiag the declared will of the people expressed 
through its chosen representativdi. Bat all this has not 
matenolly advanced our cause nor has It brooght ns anr 
nearer our goal, while tho price paid for it is too dear it 
has diverted the enorf^es of sorao of onr ablest men from 
problems of real napionol imoortanoc. Tho Oonncil Pro- 
gramme, adopted at a time of depression, was professedly 
in tho nature of experiment Wo gave it a trial and if 
it has not fulfilled our expeotatlon thoro is no reason to feel 
discouraged or disappointed. Let ns revise our policy 
in tho light of our past oxporionoe 

Thoro ore no two oplnlooi regarding our gonl Wo all 
desire to see India froo ond self-governing For tho achlo\o 
meat of our object wo aro not wodjed to any particular 
policy, nor do wo consider any programme saorosant or 
mndfng for over We have to judge a policy or a programme 
by Its suitability to our poculior social and politiou coudl 
tions, by its practicability and by tho results which It ii 
likely to give within a meaaurablo period of time. Wo 
have now before ns the rtwuUs of tho threo exponmonts made 
by tho Congress during tbo last forty years. Wo gave au 
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unbroken period of thirty-five years to Co-operation, 
.ibout a year and a half to Non-Co-operation and four 
years to the policy of Obstruction ■within the Councils 
and Constitutional Deadlocks We can, at this stage, 
appraise the real value of each programme and judge the 
comparative merits and dements of each Co-operation 
has led us nowhere. Obstruction within the Councils has 
not given us any better results Non-Oo-operation certainly 
did not achieve all that was expected of it, but it was through 
our own weakness and inability to rise to the high level 
demanded by it and not through any inherent defect of 
that policy Non-Go-operation did not fail us, we failed 
xTon-Co-opoiation We did receive an unquestionable and 
a serious set-back in the first encounter I also admit that 
in the present atmosphere of mutual suspicion and hatred 
created by deplorable communal quarrels witn the whole 
country divided into hostile political camps and factious 
groups, there is no prospect ot an immediate resumption 
of Non-Co-oporation The spirit of Non-Oo-operition, however, 
has come to stay as a potent force in Indian politics and 
as I have said elsewhere ? — 

I feel as certain as ever that apart from very 
extraordinary ,and unexpected ojcurronce-' we shall win 
back our freedom only by self-discipline, self-organisation 
and self-help and through a movement in which we would 
be obliged to resort to direct action in some shape or 
torm i firmly believe that India is only recuperating 
Irom the moral and material effects of a disastrous war 
and would soon emerge once more resuscitated and reju.-, 
venafced to attain what it is destined to attain^ > 

How best then can we help this process of resuscitatioui 
and r03uvenafcion and prepare ourselves tor the next 
encounter f It is my unshakable belief that this cannot 
be done unless we have established unity in the country, 
unity in the Congress, and unity in the councils, if people 
must still make use of them. Differences of opinion are 
inevitable They have ; existed and will continue to exist. 
What we have to learn is the stage at which these 
differences, if persisted in, become injurious to the general 
interests of the country We must learn tot differentiate 
25 
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HOsLlMa ASD ina oosoBesa 
p«T«uJ preaU*. and paHlo ^ and to aacrifioa 

tha mordoroua aasauTt. aad^llona of Uf^ 

ruS‘;tr;.4 =” 

and hatred thrcaUalng to rodnoo tb© oo^try ^ 

cip of warring oommn^ tlf^tTv,. (fenn"Sa 

each other ItUdno to thla that the i„ manj 

loat Ita popularity It la being rologatod in 

ro;^^U‘Xr rnd^Ulir'a^ted'"^ pnt"an ''end to U 
than the Indian National OongroM -oMtion 

While attempting to eolvo the Hlndn Mwllm dOMU a 
ue ihould noo, however mUtake the aymptom tor 
dlHiaw Th© ^Utl'^ol and roURioos 

atrainlnK the roltdoaj botwoon tbo tm> wunmijnitxos ^ 
but oat^rard m»ulfo«t»tIoas of a Wallr 

pconllar to XndU or nakaown to Wjtorj It ^ ^.q 

rproblem of two difforoat ooltarei, o«h with ^ ^ ^ 
outlook oa life comlnR la oloso contact wjtb ^ ch 

Th© beat rom©dy hoi la • rocopiltioa of °*co 

onltaro to ©xut, la a development of a spirit of 
and reapeot and In the oncouroBoment and ooiuvj« 
of cultural afnmtx by the establishmont of 
InitltnUons whore younc pooplo of bo^ tho tno, 

will com© Into touch with caoh other and fiot op^rt 
to study and understand tho Idoala ^ ht 

cirlbsatioas of both. Tho odnoated Indian I* 
circumstances to study European onlturo but know 
to nothloB about tho ouUnro of his fellow 
Utiob aort door It Is time this daoBorous Isolation 
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coloesnl ignornnco were ontlcd. With greater hnowlodgo 
of each otbcr'< deep rooted fcntlmonts and sympathy for 
oaclj other’'' ideals, questions of ‘>eparato roprosontation, 
cou -slaughter and music heforo mosques vill hccomo matters 
of the p 1 st, of interest onl) to research scliolurs of Indian 
History. 

In tho meantime, wo cannot afford to ininimiso or nogloct 
the problem which faces us todna. There are certain funda- 
mental facts which it ^Mll lie well for Hindus and Mu'-salmans 
to remenher The} should not forgot that tho} are Indians 
destined to live in India and die in India. Providence has 
bound their fates together indissolnhh If there bo ,iny 
Hindu brother of mine who imagines that ho can got nd of 
sovoni} inilhonb of his Muslim follow countrj'iiion, he is 
labouring under .i great delu'-ion and tho sooner lie is 
disillusioned tho hotter for him and tho country. tSiniilarly, 
if an} Muslim hroLlicr of mine isdroimtng of lording it over 
two Imndrod and lift} millions of his Hindu countrynion, ho 
is Ining in a fool’s paradise and tho sooner ho opens Ins 0)03 
the hotter for the Muslim community and Indi.i Tho 
Swaraj ivo are striving for will ho neither Hindu R.aj nor 
Muslim Uaj It will ho a Joint Ra} protecting tho just and 
legitimate rights and privileges of all. Porpotunl w'arfaro 
cannot bo the normal state of human society Tho ivorh in 
tho communal cause apparently wishes to improve tho 
economic, political and educational position of Ins community. 
With this I havo no quarrel But for any solid and lasting 
good to bo done either to a group or to a nation, tranquility 
and peace aro essential conditions, Yiolent communal 
outbursts may benefit any other party, they certainly cannot 
benefit tiie country nor do tho} sorvo oven exclusive 
communal interests Instead of resorting to these barbarous 
methods of settling differ'mces, I w'ould appeal to my country- 
men to make use of the great national tribunal, the custodian 
of the rights and privileges of all sections and communities 
inhabiting this country, the Indian National Congj'ess, for 
the protection of their rights and the redress of fheir 
grievances 

A. subject people trying to shake off foregin domination 
cannot afford to carry on an internecine struggle. We 
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ctnnot in” one breath talk of freedom and cornmnnaHsm 
for thor ore the very antitheeia of each other It would Ix) 
difficmlt for an outside observer to believe in the genuinoness 
of our demand when he observes the fratricidal %Tar we are 
waging to-day Our verv patriotism begins to appear a 
sham In our efforts to gain a little advantage here and a 
little advantage there over onr rivals, we ore unoonsciotislr 
plnring into the hands of tho common adversary whoso 
position IS being strengthened every day Can we not all 
with ono ]oint effort and detomunatfon get nd of this 
degrading mentalitv f Selfrespeot, even self-interost, 
requires us to enlarge our vision and look beyond momentary 
and*sectional advantage to tho lasting national gam 

Tho causes of communal antagonism exercising tho minds 
of the leaders of the two communities as brought out at the 
various Unity Conferences crrstaHiso thomsolves into two 
distinct groups Pobtioal and Religious 

I will servo no usefal purpose to enter into a descnption 
ofhuff tlie Mossalmaus, foanng that the sense of political 
ro-ponsiblllty of the majority was nut 8ufflolentl\ advanced 
to trust it with tho protection of their rights demanded 
BOparalo representation and separate elootorates It is a 
mat er of pist hisforr and over} one in this as omhlj is folly 
•wore of it. It is enough for onr present purpo^ to state 
thnt, realising the disastrous consoqaences recent dm clop- 
monts were likoir to lead to the Indian National Congressr 
session lost year at Gauhati, colled upon the 
AiWndift Cemgross Commlttoo to doviw meamros for a 
settlomont of the trouble in those terms — 


ThN Congress colls upon tho Working Coramittoo *o take 
^moditto stops 5n consultation with tho Hindu and 
Mo iolinau leaders to dovlso measures for the removal of the 
pro ent deplorable disturbances botwoon Hindus and Bin sal 
man* and submit a report to tho All India Congress 
^miUeo not later tbm tho 31st Blarch 1^27 This 
» authorUos the AlHndia Congress Oommittoe to 

instrucUons In that behalf to uU Congre-v 
fii c^ntry and take auoh other stops os it mar deem 

fit after conslderaUon of tho said report 
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Tho President (rot into touch with the leaders of puhho 
■opinion in both commnnities He travelled extensively 
nil over the country to inolnhse the good sense and active 
co-operation of both commnnities and, finally, arranged a 
series of conversations at Delhi. It is a great tribute to the 
sincerity, zeal and indefatigable energy of Mr Srinivasa 
Ijengar, that a formula for settlement of outstanding political 
differences was at last discovered I would bo lacking in my 
duty if I did not pbice on record the appreciation of the 
Indian National Congress of the spirit of patriotism and 
statesmanship displa} ed by the Muslim leaders who rose 
above prejudice, suspicion and narrow communal outlook and 
boldly came forward with the proposals which presage a new 
orientation of Muslim policy in India The Working 
Committee at a meeting held on the 15th May, “considered' 
the proposals made by representative Muslim leaders who met 
in Delhi, on the 20th March last, as well as the opinion of 
the Hindu Maha Sabha and other Hindu organisations of 
other leaders and representati'^es of both communities”, and 
submitted its report to the All-India Congress Committee, on 
the 16th May, 1927 The resolution, embodying the 
recommendations of the Working Committee passed by the 
All-India Congress Committee, with the unanimous support 
of all the members present, including some of the foremost 
leaders of the Hindu Maha Sabha, «peaks volumes for the 
political sagacity of the Committee and was a personal 
triumph for the President and his great powers of 
persuasion 

The All-India Congress Committee approves and adopts 
the report of the Working Committee on the Hindu-Muslim 
question and the recommendations contained therein, and 
calls upon all Congress organisations to take necessary 
steps to have the following recommendations carried out * — 

1 That in any future scheme of constitution, so far as 
representation to the various legislatures is concerned, 3oint 
•electorates in all the provinces and in the Central Legislature 
be constituted 

2 That, with a view to give full assurances to the two 
great communities that their legitimate interests will be 
■safeguarded in the Legislatures for the present, and it 
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desired} laoh representation, of the oommimitles shonld h& 
aecnred by the reaervation of aoats in joint electorates on the 
basis of population m every province and in the Central 
Lepilatore. 

Provided that reolprckcal conoessions in favour of minori 
ties including the Sikbs m the Punjab may be rntde by 
mntual agreement so as to give them representation In excess 
of tlio proMrtion of the number of soats to whiob they vrould 
bo entitled on the population basis in any province or pro- 
vinces and the proportions lo agreed upon for the provinces 
shall be maintained in the representation of the two com 
munitios in the Central Iregislatnre from tbo provinces 

(a) That the proposal made by the llniHm leaders thst 
reforms should bo mtroduocd in the North-West Frontior 
Prince and British Boluohlstan on the same footing as in 
other provinces Is, m the opinion of the C'ommitfcoo a fair 
and roijoDible one, and aboold be given effect to, oar© being 
taron that simultaneously with other measures of admiulstra 
tiro reform an adequate system of judicial administration 
shall be int^odnced m tlio said nrovincea, 

(h) (i) That with regard to tno proposal that Sind should 
bo con-jtituted into o serorate province, this Oornmitteo is of 
opini in that tbo time has como for the rodiitnbutfon of 
poxmoea on Ungmstlo basis a pnnclple that bos been adopted 
hv tbo constitution of the Congrosa 

^0 The Comniittoo is also of opinion that such readjust" 
mcniof provinces bo immediately t^on in hand ami that any 

pro\inro which demands sneb reconstitution on a llngnlstio 
basi*. Ito dealt with accordingly 

(ill) The Oommlttoo Is further of opinion tbat a baginnlnc 
mav bo made by consUtuUng Andhra, Sind and KarnatAfc 
into loparato provincea. 


, A . tbo future constitution, liberty of con^ooco 

t C^aranlood and no logislaturo central or provindsli 
roniio ^ interfering with liberty of 


“fbollof 

rOMotn of religious observances and asiodation and 
offl to carry on religious education ond propaganda with 
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due regard to tte feelings of othersjAnd without interfering 
with similar rights ot others. 

5 That no bill, resolution, motion or amendment reg ird- 
ing inter-comninnal matters shall be moved, discussed 
or passed in any legislature, Central and Provincial, if a 
three fourth majority of the members of either community 
affected thereby in that legislature oppose the introduction, 
discussion or passing of such Bill, Resolution, Motion or 
amendment 

Inter-communal matters mean, matters agreed upon as 
such by a Joint Standing Committee of both communities, of 
the Hindu and Muslim members of the legislatures concerned, 
appointed at the commencement of every session of the 
legislature 

This resolution is a great advance on the Lucknow Pact of 
1916, which has so far regulated Hindu-Muslim relations. 
Its terms are so clear that there is no need of an^’^ further 
comment trom me I should, however, like to emphasise the 
importance of the deciMon reg ird mg joint electorates The 
one great cause of friction so tar has been separate electorates 
If the success of a candidate at elections depends entirely on 
the votes of hisco-ieligionist3,the tendency to exaggerate and 
accentuate points of communal friction and division in order 
to catch votes is inevitable The resolution, while making 
the fullest possible allowance for the fear of minorities regard- 
ing adequate protection, by reservation of seats, presents 
fresh opportunities for the develop ment of a spirit of fnendli- 
ness and mutual confidence, the best augury for a United 
India 

The acceptance of the principle of representation on the 
basis of population puts our electoral system on a just and 
■equitable basis It puts an end, on the one hand, to the dis- 
satisfaction felt at the preferential treatment accorded to 
minorities and, on the other, removes the grievance of the 
majorities in Bengal and the Punjab which were reduced to 
minorities At the same time, the special interest of minori- 
ties have been safeguarded by the provision that if a three- 
fourth majority of their representatives opposes any measure 
affecting their interests it shall not be even discussed or 
moved. 
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Tbo right of the Indi*n National Congreu to wtUe ootn- 
rannal dlfteroncea has been ohaflenged in oeiiam quortora. It 
has been contended that tho Conffrcss has no jurisdiction in 
intern^mnnunai mntterB,Trheth 0 Tpoutioal or religions, I hold 
that no commnnal organisation or orgamsationa pnt together, 
can snpersedo the Congress or enjoy even a parallel jurUdio- 
tion Tho Indian National Congress Is not meant for rogis- 
tenng tho decrees issued by tbo different commnnal Organ! 
sotiona U IB pnmanW and essentially the only organisation 
that ran deal ^th men matters and hold the Iialance oven 
between commnnit} and community If loaders of communal 
group can cume to a jnst and amicable agreement on any 
questions agitnbng tho minds of thoir respective communities 
tho CongTCh would unhesitatingly welcome it. Wnt if they 
fail to ni^ve at on agreomcot the Congress, aa the paramount 
natioral organisation must »tep in and perform its ubvioua 
dulN of adjusting conmnnal relatiOTi* and preserving coin 
munnl peace and harmony uodetefred ly petnlant throats nod 
challenges fr m Qngr> and disgruntled oommunahats. 

‘'o far n political diffeconcos are oonoerned the Congreo 
adopted a satibfnctoty formula for their solution nt Bombay 
Bu ellpiou' and Pf^olal points of difforonco still remained to 
bo ottlcd and tho Prosldont gavo tho leaders of the oomiminl 
tlc^ an tpportnniU nt Simla to como to an agroemont on 
them When the protracted negotiations ended in a Basoo 
tho President tool adv >ntngo of tho mooting of tho All India 
ConLreis Committee to bo hold at Calcutta and Issued Invitn 
tion to prominent Hindu and MnsUni leader* to give tho 
Co.*' mitteo the benefit of tboir advico and help him and tho 
( onmiltteo ti cotnploto tho good vrork, begun at Bombay 
The result of the*o ofiort* is summed up In tho two resolutions 

r a ed at tho Uniti Conforonco and adopted by tho All 
ndia Congre'* (xiinmUteo - 

1 Conversion —The All India Congress Commltloe 
rc oKcs that men IndUidualor group is nt Hborty to convert 
rr reconvert another by orgumont or persuasion but no in- 
dwidnalcT group shall attempt to do so or prevent its being 
done W force frnnd or other unfair moans such as the 
otlenng of material inducement. Parsons under eighteen 
of ago should not be conxerted unless It bo along with 
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tlieir parents or guardians.^ If any person under eighteen years 
of age IS found ■^tr-iuded without his parents or guardian by 
persons of another iaith, he should be promptly handed over to 
persons ot his own faith There must be no secrecy as to 
the person, place, time or manner about any conversion or 
reconversion, nor should there be any demonstration or jabila- 
tion in support of an} conversion or reconversion. 

Whenever any complaint is made in respect of any 
conversion or reconversion, that it was effected in secrecy 
or by force, fraud or other unfair means, or whenever any 
person under eighteen years of age is converted, the matter 
shall be enquired into and decided by arbitrators who shall 
be appointed by the Working Committee either by name or 
under general regulations ” 

2. COW AND MUSIC— “The All-India Congress 
Committee, winle approving of the following resolution on the 
Cow and Music question -as a fair settlement of opposite 
demands and points of view, authorises members of the Con- 
gress to carry on propaganda among Hindus and Muslims 
along the lines indicated in the resolution and calls upon the 
Working Committee to appoint a Snb-Committee for the 
purpose of carr y mg on such propaganda . 

And further resolves that the resolution do come up 
for confirmation at the meeting of the All-India Congress 
Committee and the Congress to be held in Madras; — 

‘Whereas no community in India shonld impose or seek 
to impose its religions obligations or religious views upon any 
other community, but the free profession and practice of 
religion shonld, subject to public order and morality, be 
guaranteed to every community and person 

Hindus are at liberty to take procession and play music 
before any mosque at any time for religious or other purposes, 
but there should be no stoppage of the processions nor special 
demonstrations in front of a mosque, nor shall the songs or 
music sung or played in front of a mosque be such as is cal- 
culated to cause annoyance or special disturbance to the 
worshippers in the mosque 

26 
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Muslims are at liberty to sacrifice cows or, subject to 
cxistiug municipal laws regulating the slaughter of animals 
for purposes cf foodj to slaughter cows, in any town or village 
in any place not being a thoroughfare nor one in the vicinity 
of a temple or a mandir nor one exposed to the gaie of 
HinduN 

Cows should not bo led In procession or in demonstration 
for sacnfioe or slanghter 

^ving regaru to the deep-rooted sentiment of the Hindu 
oommunity in the matter of oow kiUing, the Muslim commu 
nity is earnestly appealed to, so to conduct the oow aaonfice 
or slaughter as not to cause annoyanoo to the Hiudoa of the 
town or village concerned^ 

Whenever a complaint is made that any of the provision* 
of this resolution have boon contravened, it shall be enquired 
into and decided by arbitrators appointed by the Workm^^ 
Committee hr name or under general regulations and their 
decislot) shall be fiuah* 

Efforts at oomposlog ootumunnl differences lu the past 
have been haudloapped by attempts on the part of one com 
munlty to Impose reatnotioos on the enjoyment of its rights 
by the other The result was that instead of removlr^ 
nustrost and rospidon and creating a respect of each other^ 
religious sentimeuts the solotioa generally led to a further 
intenslfioatlon of the strife The resolutions of the AlHodi* 
Congress Committee are based on the rooogniUon of complete 
freedom of each community to enjoy its rights to minimum 
restnctions necessary for peaceful corporate social life The 
fear of any curtailment of their rights having been once 
removed, an appeal to the higher sontimonts of the two 
committ^, to their spirit of toleration and forbcRirance. is 
bound to have greater chance of success. It is not impossible 
that each community may even voluntarily forego a portion 
of the enjoyment of its rights out of regard for the sentiments 
and feelings of the other 

The Congress has given a definite lead It has prescribed 
a potent remedy to eradicate the communal canker which hiM 
been eating into the very vitals of our body politic It is 
now for US Congrcismea to carry on a vigorous propaganda 
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to explain and populunso those xesolntions and to bring them 
hoDio to tbo Hindu and Muslim public all over the country. 
1 earnestly appeal to o\ery well-wishers of India, irrespective 
ot bis political creed to lend a helping band to the Congress 
in tins noble cause Specially do 1 appeal to the Press of the 
country to realise itb great responsibility in the matter. 
There is no other agency winch plays such an important part 
in the moulding of public opinion and the regulation of 
inter communal relations. It is the powerful instrument for 
good or for evil and 1 regret to say that throughout this 
unhappy communal crisis, our Press, especially the Verna- 
cular Press, has not cxorcibod its influence for the good With 
very few noble exceptions it has actually fanned the flames 
ot conflict and lamentably tailed in the dneharge of its duties, 
i cannot have any complaint against the Anglo-Indian 
newspapers They naturally serve the interests that maintain 
them But is it too much to expect from our own journals 
and journalists that they will subordinate their selhsh con- 
siderations to the supreme interest of common national good 
and ally themselves with forces working for the restoration of 
concord and aunty ^ The conduct of rlews- Agencies m the 
country has not been altogether satisfactory either Let us 
hope that they too will contribute their share to the restora- 
tion and maintenance of unity m the country. Let us all 
realise that it is a matter of life and death for us and on the 
success of our efforts to achieve unity in the country depends 
the whole future of India. 

If 1 have discussed at length the question of Hindu- 
Muslim difference it is because like the ubiquitous microbe 
it has infected every sphere of our national activity. I am 
conscious that the question of Hindu-Muslim relation is only 
part of the broader problem of the rights of minorities and 
backward classes. The Sikhs in the North and the non- 
Brahmans in the South and the so-called Depressed Classes 
all over India, equally deserve our close attention. I do not 
propose to deal at length with the Sikhs or the non-Brahmans, 
hut I cannot resist the temptation of putting in a plea on 
behalf of the millions of "untouchables” The removal of 
untouch ability although a problem essentially for our Hindu 
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Intithers to mIto mtuk atiU be a matter of tho deepept concern 
to oj^ry Indian inasmuch os the presence of such a Urjre 
section of our fellow-oountrjmen raftering tmder gnovous 
#oa^ and polUlcal disabllltiea, cannot but retard our efforta 
for tbe emauapabon of our country 

i^ext importance to the ro-eatsbllshment of communal 
harmony is the qnosbon of the re-organlsabon of tbe Congress 
on a wider basis. The set back we received in tbe Non Co- 
operation movement told heavily on the Congress. The keen 
entbnsiasra of the palmy days of 1920 and 1921 , when 
©very city and every vilUge bod a Congress Committeo of its 
own, began to cool down and with the outbreak of 
^rnmu^ dltsenslOo gave place to apathy and m caso 
ortunately rare to open hoitility to the Congress The 
Mturaunal q^awtlon having been settled on the lines of the 
f^omoar and Colcntta resolutions, measures must be adopted 
to make the Congress franohiso popular and to Induce nil 
^munities to 30m the Oongross m largo numberi 1 am 
gud our non Brahmau fnouds have decided to come buck 
to 0^! and it give^ me great pleasure to see thorn 80 well 
^re^led hero today It i% however, u matter of deep 
*oc t that the number of AIusUuu and Slk!^ has 
rlwindled considerably Tho caso .fPatsis, who took such a 
5 Ming part m the o^irly life of the Oongron, is worse 
J wish particulrtrly to address the Indian Chnsbano 
who have so far kept thomsolvo* aloof as a lM>dy from tbs 
^ngres I should like to tcU thorn that if they arc under 
the itnpiwsion that they can sorvo tbe intorcste ol thmr com- 
munUy by rtmainlDg outside tbo Congress, they should take 
n le? on from the exponence of my co-roligionlsts Tbe 
MyaJmans of India allied themselves with forces other than 

'•*tter oxporlonco 

SflTi advance their interests only by 

rin VaUonal (ingress and making common 

3?) r «f their reuntrymen The Indian (diristlans 

their community letter by giving up tboir policy 

i?.”/"'* "'‘"’’“"K *" i 

a b#«1ib* people entonng into 

a healthy rivalry to contribute i(« sham to the conductor 
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ualional affairs thronfrli tlie Congress. The doors of the 
Congress should ho throTvn wido opon io all parties and we 
should stop at nothing short of a surrender of basic principle 
to bring back every party to the Congress, Difference of 
opinion are bound to exist, but the best and the only place to 
fight them out is and should bo the common platform of the 
mother of xll political organisation ■> in India, Die Indian 
National C»>n gross Each party has an unrestricted riglit 
and opportunity to convince the Congicss of the corroctnes? 
of its i-ioint ut view and to enlist the support of the majority 
for the policy it advocates If the majority, rightly or wrongly 
fails io appreciate the correctness of that policy, until we 
have found a substitute for the rule ot majorities, the only 
democratic and workable principle is to respect the decision 
of the m ijority This does not mean that the minority loses 
its right to continue its endeavours to convert itself into the 
majority Differences in detail or method should not bo 
made the occasion of secession Iroin the parent organisation 
md the setting up a separate part} outside, ilultiphcitv ot 
(parties for minor ditforences is bad enough for countries already 
Ireo and independent We v/ho are figliting for our elomon- 
larv rights cannot afford to indulge in the luxury of a cramp- 
ing aud complicated system ot parties A great responsibility 
rests on the shoulders ot the Indian intelligentsia whoso 
duty it is to educate the masses to a realisation of their rights 
and privileges The confusion caused by the existence of a 
number of parties lends to distraction and the great work 
of the uphtt of the masses remains neglected Let ns con- 
centrate on the largest coinmon measnie of agreement rather 
than emphisise points of disagreement After all, the points 
on which we igree are many and those on which we disagree 
hut few 

I do not lieheve in the Councils At the same time I 
am aware that the OongrCbS has permitted its members it 
they so desire to enter the Councils and a considerable 
numlier of my fellow-workers believe that they can render 
useful service to the country from inside tliem To all this 
J humbly suggest that if they must go to the Councils, the 
least that the country expects of them is that instead of allowing 
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lieJr opponents to take advantage of tke division in * 
ranks they will join forces with other nationalist groups i 
form a people b party of Opposition and present a nnited 
As it IS, on a raajfonty of problems the various nationou 
gronps have been invanahly funDd in the same lobby T’ 
instmctions issued by the C/ongreas for work Inside t 
(^ncils can form a good basis for unity action, Shon’ 
any alteration in those instrnobons be found necessary tc 
facilitate jcant action it is ahTftys open to any group to cc 
to the Congress And press its view point. And whaU 
decision the Congress gives should l>e loyally obey*- 
by all 

“In the good olJ days” we looked forward with Congress 
to the conferring ot “boons^* by our rulers Well, Providence 
in its “mercifnl* dispensation has conferred upon os a real 
l>oon in the shape of the Statutory Commission. The manner 
m winch the declared wibhei and sentiments of the Indian 
people have been contemplnonsly disregarded shonld 
rvs an eyoopener even to the moat eonfinned optimist am6Dg 
u It i< the strongest and most convincing plea for the 
inking of our difforonces and closing up of onr ranks. Much 
has lieon •aid and wnlton on the Commission, but 
little, n It tcoms to me, which touches the heart of tbo 
matter Keen diboppmntment and surprise Ivave l>e«n express- 
ed at tlio exclu ion ol Indians from its personnel I must 
confo 8 I do not share nor of those feelings 1 am neither 
disappointeil nor mrpn e«l This wa^ exactly wliat 1 had 
mnticipatoH It is nOt a question of tho appointment of a 
Hindu peer or a Mu lini knight, nor is it a question whether 
Indian shonld partlelpalo in Itb work as members, snccessors- 
or ad\J8er3 The principle involved is totally dllTorent It 
J l*a5;c and /ondamentti l*o or kIC rospcct/ng Indian 
ran over admit the claiin of Qreat Hritain to Iw the solo judge 
of the mea^urei and lime of Indias political advance Wo 
alone know our needs and requirements best and ours must 
M the detdiive voice in tho dotermiDation of onr future. 
It is our inherent and inslionalilo right Taking its htand on 
the e prmrnplcs the ( ngro^-» ban alone advtirated the conven 
Ing f all, uni Ta’h ( unfrrenre if jlm rcprc-cntntlve tf 
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India to be incorporated into an act of Parliament It is 
only on these conditions that Indian can, consistently with 
inational honour and din;nity, agree to co-operate Until 
■Great Britain accepts these terms the Indian National 
Congress has no other alternative but to ask the people of 
India to treat the Statutory Commission as our Egyptian 
brothers treated the Milner Mission, and leave it severaly 
■alone We can have no part or lot in a Commission which 
has been appointed in direct defiance of the declared will of 
the people of India 

The advent ot the Statutory Commission should not divert 
oui attention from the work of iranung a constitution for 
India The need for it had been felt for a long time , and at 
the Bombay meeting of the All-Indi.i Congress Committee, 
the Working Committee was called upon to drav up, in 
consultation with leaders of political thought in the country 
a suitable Constitution for India A constitution ot this 
nature would remove suspense and doubt from the minds of 
the different communities regarding their position and status 
in the final political .irrangement ot the country, it would 
rally the different political parties round the Congress and 
prove ot a incalculable lalne in the education of the people in 
their political riizhtb and privileges, telling them in exact 
languages what thei are called upon to fight for Nor can 
we underrate its value in strengthening our hands generally 
in onr struggle for the achievement of Swaraj. 

To frame a constitution for a people consisting of 320 
million souls, professing different religions and speaking 
different languages will be the most unique and gigantic 
experiment in democracy ever attempted The task of the 
framers will be further complicated by the presence of Indian 
States exercising sovereign rights in their territories. What- 
ever be the final form of the constitution, one thing may be 
said with some degree of certainty, that it will have to be on 
federal lines providing for a United States of India, with 
existing Indian States as sutonomons units of the Federation 
taking their proper share in the defence of the country in 
the regulation of the nation^s affairs and other joint and 
common interests. 
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their opponents to take advantage of the division m their 
ranks they ttiII 30m forces vath other nationaiist groxips to 
form a people b party of Opposition and present a united front. 
As it 18, on a majority ot problems the vanoos nationalist 
groups have been invariably found in the same lobby The 
mstmotionB isbned by tbo Cxingress for work inside the 
(jonnala can form a good basis for unity action* Should, 
any alteration in those instructions b© fonnd necessary to 
facilitate joint action it is aU-rays own to any group to come 
to the Congress and press its view point. And whatever 
decision the Oongre« gives should he loyally obeyed 
liy all 

"In the j'ood uld days” we looked forward with Confess 
to the confemng ol "boons” by onr rulers ^Vell, Providence 
in its "merdfar dispensahoo has conferred upon as o real 
Ivoon in the shape of the Statutory Commission. The manner 
In wIjIcK the declared \nhhe4 and sentiments of the Indian 
peoi-lchavo been contemptuously disregarded should servo- 
as an eyestpener ovon to the most confirmed optimist among 
u It the strongest and meet convincing plea for tbo 
inking of onr differences and closing up of our ranks. Much 
has lieon said and wnlteo on the Commission, but 
httle, fl it tcenii to me, which tonclies the heart of the 
matter Keen disappointmont and snrpnso have l>een express- 
ed at tbo excln ion ot Indians from its personnel I must 
confe s I do not share anr of those feebugs 1 am neither 
disaj.>T>oinled nor burpn <>»1 This \ras exactly what 1 had 
anticlpatcil It is nOt a r{Qestion of the appointment of a 
Hindu poor or a Mu llm knight, nor is It a question whether 
Indian should participate m Itb work as members, sucocssors- 
or advisers The pnnciplo ini'olvod J' totally different It 
is l»aslc and fondaraenloJ Ho sano or *<?lf rcjpccttng Indian 
can o\ er admit the claim t f Great Drltain to bo tlie solo judge 
of the measures and time of Indian political advance. We 
aloDo know our needs and requirements liest and ours must 
w the decisive voice in the determination of our future. 
It inherent and inalienable right Tahlog tC stand on- 
tncfS prindplrs the ( ongres ban alone advorated the convon 
ing r{ aHiund TaMe i nfrrrnre if the rcpre-^ntfltlvo (C 
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3.ndift to he incorpor.itod mto an net of Parliament. It is 
onlv on tho?o conditions that Indian can, consi'^tontU \MtU 
'national honour and dignity, agree to co-operate Until 
■Great Britain accepts these terms the Indian National 
Congress has no other nlternati\e Imt to a'^k the people ot 
India to treat the Statutory Commission as our Egjptian 
hrothors treated the Milner Mi''«ion, and le.ivo it ^overeiv 
•alone Wo can have no part or lot in a ComniHsion which 
has been appointed in direct defiance ot the declared will of 
the people of India 

The advent ot the Statiitorj Commission ■-hould not divert 
oiii attention from the work ot framing a constitution for 
India The need for it had heon lolt ior a long time and at 
the Bumha> meeting of the All-iudia Congress Committee, 
the Working Committee was called upon to draw up, in 
consultation with loaders of political thought in the country 
a suitable Constitution tor India A constitution ot this 
nature vaiuld remo\ o suspense and doubt from the minds ot 
the different communities regarding their position and status 
in the final political arrangement ot the country, it would 
rail) the ditforent political parties round the Congress and 
prove ot a incalculable \alue in the education of iho people in 
their political riirhts and privileges, telling them m exact 
languages what the\ are called upon to fight for Nor can 
we underrate its value in strengthening our hands generally 
in our struggle for the achievement of Swaraj. 

To frame ,i constitution for a people consisting of 320 
million souls, professing different religions and speaking 
different languages will he the most unique and gigantic 
experiment in democracy ever attempted The task of the 
framers will be further complicated by the presence of Indian 
States exercising sovereign rights in their territories What- 
ever be the final form of the constitution, one thing may be 
said with some degree of certainty, that it will have to be on 
federal lines providing for a United States of India, with 
existing Indian States as sutonomous units of the Federation 
taking their proper share in the defence of the country in 
the regulation of the nation^s affairs and other joint and 
common interests. 
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Ai «wn *» the Draft Oonstitctlon is roady the Conprw> 
ibould take Btcr« to call a National Convention conaiating of 
ropretenttxt\\ ea of aU interestf> coromniiifaes and political 
parbcs to consider it and gia*© It a final shape 

Tho greatest mifcLfortnno that <jan befall a people is to- 
lute its independence, l^atnotism universally aooeptod as hne 
of the highest forma of virtaoin a free people, is condemned as 
vile crime m a subject race There art very feir in the ranks- 
of onr pnl lie vrorkers who have not at one tame or another, 
paid the pennU^ of tboir patriotic irOntiiBOOts being consi^ 
nod to pn on as ordinorj felons It la not possible to Rive 
tbe exact number of the viotuus of lawlessness perpetuated In 
the nime ot peace and order Imt taking into atjconnt onlv 
tho^c ontcnccd in tbo Koniagatn Mnrn cate, the Hartiul 
Law pnHJnerb in ibo Punjab -wTOTo boys of lO and W years 
vrcro condemned to transportation for life for *wflginff war 
against the King tber^ incarccratod donng the dayf of h*on 
(jo^jporation tbe feikbs imprisoned in connection, witli the 
Akali hlovement and the large onmber of Moplahs puniBhed 
and deported In I»..2 the total swells to the staggenog figure 
ol COOOD ThO'^GOOOO hotrevor, Imd tlie semblance m a 
tnai to Ordinary Courts bfecbl Tribunals or the Martial 
Iatt Court Tbe mo«t trope case is that of tho hundreds of 
unfortunate younc men who for no other crime than the 
lo\o they l>oro their country, Iiaio been condomnod to n 
ImgenDg death in tbo pnrao « f their life, without oven tlK) 
mocker) of a tnal or tho framing of a charge nnder tho 
proiiMons of the rolio of legal antiquity Kogulntion III 
of Jblfi or that cruel weapon of coercion and repression forged 
in the llcngul Ordinance, subsequently put on the 

hutulc Book under the digolDed appellation of the Bengal 
< riminal Law Aniondraent Act of 1925 Tho story of tno 
dctoDucr* ot Bengal reads like a page from tho history of tho 
Middle \ge« with tbe diQcrtuco that while in tho Middle 
Ages the moral consciousoeas of (bo world was not so well 
developed and tbo bUndard of civilisation was not so high 
the traced) of Bengal Is being enacted in tho 20th centurr 
wlien the sen«e of ju lice and moral standard of right and 
Wrong are Hneral centarie** In advance rf medievalism 
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mid Ly po who clnim to ho torch-hearers of civilisation 
It IS thr* nmst damning confession of moral bankruptcy when 
the Govermnont have not got tho courage to bring these 
young men bcfoio their own law courts to bo tried by their 
own Judges and m accordance with the laws promulgated by 
the use 1 VO': I warn tho Government against tho consequence 
of the bitf T oonclu^ion such cruel persecution is burning 
into ilic •'^ory "oul of tho nation Other Governments have 
tried repro'bion uo crush tho spirit of iroedom and for tho 
result one has onh to point to Russia .and Ireland JSven 
the mo'-t credulous .imong us would find it difficult to iiave 
an\ faith in the gonmnenoss of the professed intentions of tho 
Government wutli regard to tho future of India and tho high- 
sounding principles enunciated in that connection when 
elomontarv rights of citizenship and liberty of person are so 
flagranikt violated every d ly. Restoration to liberty of those 
young men would bo some indication of the advent of a 
hatter spirit in the regulation of the relations between India 
and G re.at Britain Our efforts should not lie confined 
merely to tho release of those unhappy detenues, hut a repeti- 
tion of similar ontiago on the inviolable rights of citizenship 
in cho future should 1)0 made impossible by incorporating in 
the fundamental laws of the country a Declaration of Rights 
guaranteeing to every citizen liberty of person, liboity of 
speech, liberty of association and liberty of conscience 

Closely associated with tho question of the detonnes is 
the question oi Indian n.ationalis.s compelled to live in exile 
in foreign In ids We rn.ay disagree with tbeii methods of 
work in the past, hut the abnormal conditions, which impelled 
them to .idopr cour o of action, have disappeared and there 
IS no longer anv reason why they should be denied the right 
to letu-n lo the oounfry of theii birth and to serve it 
peaceful l3\ 

It IS not (Ictennes and exiles alone who suffer Ordinary 
citizens a e being deprived of their freedom of movemint 
and their riglit of ingrese and egress is being tampered with 
through an ingenious administration of the legulations 
relating to the grant of passports. Passports have become 
once more weapon in the hands cf the bureaucracy to be 

27 
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used acwnst txb, India Iibb been ttmied into n vast intern- 
ment camp and a nnmber of Indians abroad have been ance^ 
fuUy looked ont. Eeapeotable cifatons have Itcen p^ented 
from leaving India even for purpose of health, business or 
travel It vHll, perhaps, be diffionlty to find a mote glaring 
oimnplo of the abuse of the regulations than In the canMil^ 
tion of the passport of Mr Bhapnrji SaklstTmlla M. r 
Considered worthy of the highest honour and posiUon of 
trust in England by the suffrage of English atiiens bo has 
been declared unfit to enter tne land of his birth. 
disabilities must go and the fetters of the prison removed 
altogether 

The task before nsj as 1 have already pointed ont, is to 
pot India on her feet. It gees wlthont saying that we must 
primarily and mainly depend on our own resources and 
nlsatlon to solve our problem, but It will greatly faoib^o 
OUT task if wo cease to view our problem as purely local >Ve 
bavo long committed the blander of looking at tbem in an 
exclusively Indian sotting It is time we studied tbom in 
th<rfr intemationol aspect and took note of every factor in 
world politics which has a bearing on tbem The chief 
dof^ault^ in this respect have been onr Hindu brothers. 
Perhaps their peculiar social system and the self snlBcienoy 
of the country fosterod an outlook of isolation When the 
British appeared on tho scone they were not slow to take 
advantage of their spirit of isolation and turn it into a 
BOgrogatlon so fall and complete as efiectively to out us off from 
tho rest of the world So tboroogli was the blockade tliat we 
wero kept in utter iguoranoo ox tho condition even of our 
Immodiato neighlxjurs Tho only contact vouchsafed to us 
was through London and only to tho extent that smtoil the 
convenionLO of Great Jlritalo. Wo sow tI>o world through 
the British glosses. 

Tho Musulmaus, no doubt, did, now and tbon, disturb 
the placid surface of Indian Indifforonco to do\ olopmonts ont 
lido. Bat bis intorest in world politics being mainly rell 
rions, the current of national thought flowod on as bofora 
Isolation and segregation are no longer possible. Science lias 
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come cloder, Wvenib in ono part uf fcho world have tiieir 
imniediaLe rofloclioti in the other Tho intor-dopendenco of 
prohleDie> in the different countries of the world has changed 
the entire conception of national politics. Wo stand to lose 
considerahh if, without diverting our attention from problems 
at homo, wo do not take a practical interest m happenings 
and developments outside. In the conflict between Europe 
and Asn, Asia h is boon worsted because Europe could take 
concerted action against her peacemeal and defeat lier in detail. 
The only hope of success in our ofiorts to chock the force', of 
European Imperialism and Capitalism lies in Eastern nations 
coming clo<5er and t^^king a more intimate interest in the 
problems facing them Fortunately wo are so placed that a 
part of our population has cultural affinity lyith countries in 
the West of Asia, while another has similar relationship with 
the countries h ing in the East of the Continent. Our 
economic problems are .ilso more or less similar Common 
interest should therefore, facilitate the consummation of the 
scheme of an Asiatic Federation adumbrated by that groat 
patriot Desbbaudlm Chittaranjan Das whom nature had 
endowed with an imagination to which Geographical barriers 
•were no obstacles and a vision vdiich encompassed all the 
races inhabiting Asia 

A happy beginning was made by toe Congress in this 
direction by participating officially in the “Congress against 
Impenahsm” held at Brussels, and b\ becoming associated 
with the ‘League against Imperi.ilism' A moie important 
and practical step talcen by the Congress was the proposal 
of sending a mission to give medical relief and assistance to 
the people of China in their piesent struggle The mission 
could not go as the Government ot India refused to grant 
passports The fact that the Government had to shift their 
ground twice in search ot an excuse for the refusal clearly 

shows that the underlying motive of their decision was other 
than what was officially expressed. The plea that it would 
he a departure from an attitude of strict impartiality to 
allow a medical mission to go to the assistance of one or the 
other of the belligerents is certainly novel. It would, 
perhaps, have been nearer the truth had it been stated that ^ 
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it wonJd he a deportnro from attitude of stnot partialitj 
As ft matter ©f fact H is neatrals alone who cans end medical 
aid to boDigorents without lofc and hindercnce. Indeed this 
pnnciple in the raison d oter of the International Rod Cross 
and Oroscent Societies which have rendered help and 
assistance m the post. "When advancing the plea the 
Government forgot that fifteen years ago they themselves had 
given passports to a nmilar mission sent to Turkey while 
Great Britain was nentraL It is futile to lodge protest, but 
such sot backs should not deter us from porseveriDg in 
onr efforts 

I have taxed yonr patience by dwelling at snob length 
on tho problems of cooimuoal harmony and the unity of 
political parties for they are of the utmost importance for 
our national well being at tho present moment. There is, 
however, another subject whloh deserves the most senons 
attention of all those who have the lovo of India at heart 
It might bo urged that the problems of Hotional Healthy 
stnctlv speaking does not fail within tho purview of a 
political organisation and It u probably for this reason that 
it has, so fsr not received that attention at the hands of the 
Indian National Congress which it deserves it has snob 
an important hearing on some of tho most vital question 
connected ^rith tho future of our people as a self govoming 
nation that I think it is high time the Congress realised the 
importonco in onr national economy and directed its atten- 
tion towards iL 

It docs not reqairo any great powers of observation to 
notice that there is a general detenorotlon in our health 
whicli has Ixromo specially notxconblo daring tho last BO 
years Without going into any olaborato details a moro com- 
pari on between tho ph^slqno of a young man of tho present 
qonorotlon and that of tho young men of the past tno genera- 
tions will clearly establish tho fact that there hni been o 
■tcady decline Tho men of the two gononitions perhaps less 
brainy, were comparatively more active possessed greatest power 
ofenoorance were more courageous end less osceptiblo to 
dlfftse. Tho Contrast become^ more marl cd when wo 
cfBi are oor level of general health with that <1 onv other 
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cttuniTj in tiio VVost. It ^^o oxnmiuo iho cause ui ibis 
dcficioncY tlioy ^^oukl ro-^olvo tliomselves into cliinntic, social, 
economic, educaiionnl and byi^onic. 

In a tropical clirn ito, ulioro tlio heat durinf; the greater 
part of the }ear is inton-'C, thoio is greater gonoial realisation 
^nd quicker exhaustion of the s^'^toin, lionce, loi tlio same 
number of hours of woik a man is more fatigued in tlio tiopics 
than in temperate and colder regions and yet the working day 
IS longer in India than in the West. Tlioro being not caough 
rest or recreation tbo Indian yorlcor lias not mncli chance 
of recoupment \\hilo the dram on the system is kept up from 
day to day. This has a di'^astrous eftcct on the period of 
average lito and on the standard of etlicienoy. 

Tlio evils of our peculiar social systom are so well-known 
that it IS not necessary for mo to dilate upon them. Every 
•work m tbo social cause knows the havoc plajed by seclusion 
and segregation of our female population, ear!}' mariiagcs and 
rnlc'5 conGning tbo choice of marriage to a limited circle. 
The rigidity ot the social rules affecting our domestic life is 
so cramping that; it dwarfs the physical and mental growth 
of the family and has a particularly harmful on children. 
Nature is relentless in its revenge. If we defy the accepted 
laws of ongomes onr common stock is bound to suffer 

The general economic condition of the workers in the 
fields and factories, who between themselves constitute more 

than three-fouitlis of the total population of the country, is 
sncli that It is ivith difficulty that they can keep body and 
soul together They are overworked and under paid, ill-fod, 
ill-clothed and hadly-hou«ed Their power of lesistance to 
disease is ‘•o low that they lall easy victims to the ravages of 
epidemics Cholera, phiguc, influenza, '•mall-poX and malaria 
claim their lieavy toll ol millions y^-ar after year 

The growing evil of drink threatens further to under- 
mine not only tiie public health of the country, hut our entire 
social structure. Forbidden l>v his religion to the Mussal- 
man and held pernicious by the Hindu, tlie evil of drink 
•would not have spread so rapidly and extensively had the 
'Government taken a sympathetic attitude towards those who 
were endeavouring to it On tho con ti ary obstacles were 
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placed in tho way of national workeni who wished to eradi- 
ente tho evil and hundred of young men who petoofuDy 
pipetted liquor shops were sent to jail to poy the ponaltr of 
their reforming leJ The arm of the law was used to 
“protect* the liwrly of the cltiaen, to intoxicate others and 
to get intoxioated mmself, in order to oomponsoto him for 
tho denial of liberty m the politi al sphere Well might 
India oomploin “some are bom drunkards, other* contract 
the Imbit and some have drunkenness thmst upon tkem/* 
The health of the nation may suffer, onme maj increase, 
efficiency of the peasant and the labourer may decrease, their 
children may starve bub Prohibition cannot be introduced os 
tlte deficioucy in the budget must be balancecL Is it too 
much to expect the Goiernmont to meet tlie wishes of the 
jicoplo at least in this mattor by finding other means to 
fatlff^ tho Tcquuoment. of a balanced budget ^ 

Tho conditions obUlntng among the middle ond the 
lower middle clabses cause no loss anxiety With limited 
incomes and farces to maintain o higher standard of life in 
cities whoro living is coroparatlToly doorer they sufTor great 
hardship indeed Their hand totnonth existence and oon 
seonent malnntntlon together with rosidenoo in congested 
unbrnltli) areas ninko them particularly susceptible to 
tnbcrculos^^ Tho apjmlhng figures of infant mortality and 
deaths during child birth, both in rural and urban areas, are 
matters of great concern and deserve our immediate 
attention 

Tbe:^ enls are aggravated by a lack of proper provision 
or health and h^gleno. There Is much room for improve- 
ment in our general standard of oloanllnes'! both In relation 
to tho person and tho hou ehold IIoubos should be built 
wlthlicttcr provltions for tentilation and light and with 
satiifactory sanitary arrangoniont- Villages and towns 
ahould bo planned with duo rcgoxd to water iupply,Banitatlon 
and coTuoTvanco arrangcmonls Stricter supervirlon of food 
rtuffs and better control of market In everr town and 
\iUncr bovie\Tr hmalj i another crying need of tlio country 
Medical relief rbonld Ik* organised on a wider s^e B\ tboso 
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Tnethods alone can we bring nnder control all preventable 
diseases and eradicate them finally. 

The qnestion of pnbhc health and hygiene is intimately 
correlated with that of mass education Unless the mass 
mind is prepared by process of suitable education it can 
neither appreciate nor carry out the most elementary and 
essential reforms affecting the health and happiness of the 
masses Onr Municipalities and Local Boards, inspite of the 
many restrictions placed on their powers, can still do a great 
deal to arrest the decline in physique of the people and raise 
the general level of the health of the nation. 

I have so fai discussed the queotion of national health 
in its relation to our disabilities, but making every allowance 
for them 1 cannot but deeply regret tbe general apathy and 
neglect shown towards the all-impoitant question of phj'Sical 
culture. Even welHo do people, who have both leisure and 
means, do not take much interest in it This apathy was 
perhaps an inevitable result of the complete disarming of the 
nation and depriving its talents for military leadership 
People were forced to rely on others for the defence of their 
homes and hearths. A spirit of dependence settled down on 
the nation Old ‘akharas^ and g) mnasi.i disappeared and with 
them the spirit of self-reliance, the very essence of national 
self-respect. Government shows a nervousness, difficult to 
appreciate, whenever the question is mooted that this 
emasculating general disarming of the people be put an end 
to and Indians given a chance to prepare themselves for the 
defence of their countiy The fear that carrying of arms is 
likely to disturb the general peace and tranquility, is entire- 
ly baseless There have been fewer breaches of the peace in 
Indian States where there is no Arms Act, than in British 
India where even sticks beyond regulation size may not be 
carried. Establishment of gyamnasia and centres of physical 
cultuie, in fact, the entire question of national health turns 
on Finance Private efforts, however well organised, cannot 
meet the needs of the situation. It is only by devoting a 
substantial portion of public revenues that such reforms of 
a real nation-building character can bo taken in hand. Sixty 
per cent, of the revenues of India is absorbed by the Militar3>- 
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Dopartmont in tho narao of the Defence of the country, Hnt 
tto Government oapbt to know that thoro can bo no defonco 
of the country -wbon peo^^le aro ullowod to exist lu sncIi a 
stole ot utter pbsBual dogonorotion The defence of tbo 
country docs not lie in building cc^jIIt block honses and 
ercotio" fortificntion vo\r even jn procurin^j expensive 
annnnient or tbe rnoobooisabon of the Army Honor con 
moko irencbcs but men alon j cau man tbera Tho defence of 
ti'o Country bos m tockbuj; the prol \eni of manhood and im 
proving the general health of tbe nation 

In ccnolnsion X wi b to urge that the country should 
lo 0 no time in prep inng itself for tbe next niovo forirard 
I urge that all our anofgies and re ourcea bo concentrated 
on Gghtin" tho onoroy residing inndo onr body politic, 
natnoly commnnal and polucal discord I bojoocb Hindus and 
Un Salmans to occopt tbo ottloment of tbo Congress, irhioli 
is jast and fair t both ond to sink their difference I press 
for an immediate an<l coontryvrido rtorgani ation of tho 
Con rcss and cordially Invito all conimnnitic-t and political 
parties t<* join tlio national orgonisntion in a liody in order 
to strengthen it and mnko it truly repro<ontativo and 
natfenni I nj-peil to nil tho 0 wbo still desire to go to tbe 
Counal to close tbeir rank*! and b rm one Peoples Party of 
Opposition on tho ba^i‘> of tin < onpres^ Programme 1 
ftronOv advi o tho Congrcs and llio country to ^tand nsido 
and bnic nothin^ whatever to do with SU‘ntory (jornmlssim 
I rciterato the demand of tbo Oongreas for n Round Table 
C/onformco of Indian and Rnllsh rnpro^ontativos ' 1th 
plcnlpotonbary power' as tho only method m \ Inch wo could 
co-oporoto witli Great Prilnin ro^nrdln^ the otthTurnt eftho 
foturo of Indix 1 rpcyimniond the S|>ord% proparaltim of tbo 
future Con lituUon ot India and tbe calling of n HntionnI 
Convrntlon for it' ndoiilon I hu^pcst to my people that r»o 
bould ran iGcr Indun proHoaia In their inlcmaltonnl f'ctUng 
on I collival^ cnUnrnl roU i m and muntnln fncndli conUct 
with ^fin ic ctimlno' I mil uj on my countrymen nut to 
rlaxth Ireffrrt until tli-'v h-ivo ecuroj t!m n lea*o of tliQ 
d riucN f P n] nl an I made repetition of rt similar outrfigo 
nib elmfn^rv rl-’h o cUuenabip impoanlle I draw 
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the attention of the coTintry to the alarming condition of ohr 
National Health and earnestly appeal that effective measures 
he devised to check the causes ^hich are leading to its steady 
deterioration. These, in my opinion, are the lines on which 
we can weld India into a nation with an irresistible and 
determination to conquer all obstacles in the way of the 
realisation of its great Ideahand occupy its proper place among 
the Nations of the World 


MAULANA ABUL KALAM AZAD, 1940 

In 1923 you elected me President of this National 
Assembly For the second time, after seventeen years, you 
have once again conferred 'upon me the same honour. Seven- 
teen years is not a long period in the history of national 
struggles But now the pace of events and world change jis 
so rapid that our old standards no longer apply. During these, 
last seventeen years we have passed through many stages, one 
after another We had a long journey before us and it was 
inevitable that we should pass through several stages. We 
rested at many a point no doubt, but never stopped We 
surveyed and examined every prospect, but we were not 
ensured by it and passed on. We faced many ups and downs, 
but always our faces were turned towards the goal The 
world may have doubted our intentions and determination 
but we never had a moments doubt Our path was full of 
diflSiculties and at every step we were faced with great obstac- 
les It may be that we did not proceed as rapidly as we 
desired, but we did not flinch from marching forward. If we 
look back upon the period between 1923 and 1940, nineteen- 
twenty-three u ill appear to us a faded landmark in the dis- 
tance. In 1923 we desired to reach our goal, but the goal was 
so distant then that even the milestouea were hidden from 
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(mr ejes. Halso ycror eyefl to-dsy and look ahead. Not only 
do you see the milestones oleariy, but the goal itself is not 
d»tant But this is evident that the nearer we get to the 

g oal the more intense does our struggle become. Although 
le rapid march of events has taken us further from our wd 
Jandmark and brought us nearer OUT goal, yet it has created 
new tronbles and diffloulhee for us. To^ay our caravan Is 
"passing a very critical stage. The essential diffloultv of such 
®^tical period lies In Its conflicting poasiWhties. It is 
very probable that a correct atep may bring us very, near 
geal, and on the other band, a false step may land us in 
rreoh troubles and difftcultiea. 


At such a critical junotnre you have elected me President 
imd thus demonstmted the great oonfidenoe you have in one 
co-workera. It is a great honour and a great respon- 
abiUty I ^ grateful for the honour and crave tout support 
^ shouldering tho responsibUlty I am confident that the 
^ess of your confidence in me will bo a measure of the 
fullnesa of the support that 1 shall continue to receive. 

I rfiould now oome straight to the real 
problem before us without further delay 

important question before us is 
^ taken by us in consequence of tbe 
d^traUon of War on the 8rd September, 108^ leading us? 
And where do wo stand now ? » » a i 

Probably in the history of the Congress, tho IflSC session 
at Buoknow ^ked a new ideolo^ phase, when the 
OOTgTi^ pa^d a Irag resolution on the international sltua 
S? and catecoricaUj before 

^ • waridemUou of the inte^ticmal 
1 V ““ essential and 

doclamOons of tho Congress. 
™ “mved at and pWd 
bS5SS^tr„r« deliboratlon. These resoluUoJs em- 

I1«?r deolaraUons to the world 
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vray ahead and fashioned our future v?o must not confine 
ourselves merely to our own surroundings hut should keep 
a vigilant watch on the conditions of the outside world. In- 
numerable changes in the world have brought countries and 
nations nearer to one another, so that the waves of thought 
and action, rising in one corner of the world, flow and 
produce immediate reactions in other places. It is therefore 
impossible to-day for India to consider her problems while 
confining herself within her own four walls. It is inovitablo 
that events in the outside world should have their reper- 
cussions in India ; it is equally inovitablo that our decisions 
and the conditions prevailing in India should affect the rest 
of the world. It was this consciousness and belief which 
brought about our decisions. "We declared by these resolutions 
against reactionary movements like Fascism and Nazism 
which were directed against democracy and individual and 
national freedom. These movements wore gainnig strength day 
by day and India regarded this as the greatest danger to world 
progress and peace. Indians head and heart were with those 
peoples who were standing up for democracy and freedom and 
resisting this wave of reaction. 

But while wo were considering the dangers arising from 
Fascism and Nazism,it was impossible for us to forget the older 
danger which has been proved to be infinitely more fatal 
to the peace and freedom of nations than these new dangers 
and which has in fact supplied the basis for this reaction. I 
refer to British imperialism. We are not distant spectators 
of this imperialism, as we are of the new reactionary move- 
ments. It has taken possession of our house and dominates 
over us. It was for this reason that we stated in clear terms 
that if new entanglements in Europe brought about war, 
India, which has been debarred from exercising her will and 
making free decisions, will not take any part in it. She could 
only consider this question when she had acquired the right 
of coming to decisions according to her own free will and 
choice. ' 

India cannot endure the prospect of Nazism and 
Fascism, but she is even more tired of British imperialism. 
If India remains deprived of her natural right' to freedom 
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clo^y m«m tb.t Bntislj unpennli«m oonbnned 
to floorish with »I1 it« tridiaon*! obwaoiorisUos ind nndor 
sMh condition^ India would on no Moonnt bo propnwd to 
^d a holmnR h«id for the tnnmph of British imperialism. 
Ifits woj the second dedaration wUoh was constantly em- 
^iied throngh these resolnhona. These resohitiona were 
"s ^ lihoinow session onwards till 

Angnst^ 1939 and are known by tie name of *War Resolutions.' 
Rr.t! n /r“® 'J'«I»«t‘ons of the Congress were before the 
snddonly,^ the third week of 
RatheradT and thnndorod and, 
at the begnnmK of Soptembar, war began. 

look ^ ^ pahs® for a moment and 

Indi.^eJ^M India Act of 1985 was Imposed npon 

mo to^?h?^i5 Gowrament and, w, wnal, res^ 

^ ‘“‘ftaent of India's national right 

tW. T* ‘’*® «t the Congress to 

i^fll^t af tLi tsmgress dsdded^ ovoid 

ta£ P®®^®"®'! a rMpite. It resolved to 

condlb^ "f ProrincW Governments on o certain definite 
^dlbon. After this decision the Congress Ministries were 
^d It S’'*’* ®®^®^ ®l®ven Provinces, 

Sis itaSVf f °"®“‘ >'®'«If t» hhiinffi 

Sftii>s iSre^rt^sr^°j'““'‘‘ Ghsrmany Her ejm: 

dcm^uc lUtionty and thifi ™ a 

natural (ofttp^UtaHffh^n^’h Tn ™ 

ili old QtAemmont had changed 

nientalfty fn the elighloit dogreor 
old methods at tSl***?^ measoro of oipodienoy, change itJ 
lndUtof«lthA.^^ ““ epportunitr to 

But we ajj kvaw^ how^i!’^ ft “ changed atmorphero. 

thUxnattor iThe™ Qoveramaot behaved la 

wniahlo In Us metbods.”°lts*'^“°r * ®f change dls- 

memons. Jts policy was dictated exactly id 
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^iccordance •with the habits of an imperialist a hundred and 
fifty years' old. It decided its course of action and, without 
India being afforded in any manner and in the slightest deg- 
ree an opportunity to declare freely her opinion, her parti- 
cipation in the War was announced It was not even con- 
sidered necessary to give those representative assemblies, 
imposed upon us by British diplomacy for purposes of show, 
an opportunity of expressing their opinion. 

The whole world knows, and so do we, how all the 
Empire countries were given freedom of decision ; the re- 
presentative assemblies of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
(South Africa, Ireland, all of them arrived at an independent 
decision, in regard to their participation in the War, ■without 
the least outside interference. Not only this, but when Ire- 
land decided to remain neutral, no surprise was shown, nor 
was a single voice raised against it in Great Britain. Mr 
De Valera, in the very shadow of England, refused to extend 
his help to Britain in the W ar unless the question of Ulster 
was settled to his satisfaction. 

But what place did India occupy in this picture of the 
British Commonwealth ^ India is being told to-day that 
the generous hand of Britain will confer upon her the precious 
gift of Dominion Status in the near but unknown future. 
When the war began, a war which will probably be one of the 
greatest in the world, India was pushed into it suddenly 
without her even realising that she was entering it This 
fact alone was sufficient to show us which way the wind w'as 
blowing But there was no need for us to hurry. Other oppor- 
tunities were to come and the time was not distant when we 
could see the face of British Imperialism even more uhmasked 
and at closer quarters 

When in 1914 the first spark was ignited in a comer of 
the Balkans, England and France raised the cry of the rights 
of small nations. Later, President Wilson'’3 Fourteen Points 
came into view ; their fate is well-known to the world On 
that occasion thh situation was different After the last war, 
England and France, intoxicated with victory, adopted a 
Gothrse of action which necessarily resulted in a reaction. 
This reaction grew. It took the shape of Fascism in Italy, 
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Md Ntriam in Germany and nnreitramed ^dioUtoEBUps, 
owed on brute force, oballenged the peace and freedom or 
^e trorid Whan this happened Inevitably the ^orld aligned 
Itself in t\TO rival oampa ; one aupporting demooraoy and 
freedom j the other enconnglng the forcee of reaction. And 
in this way, a new picture of the coming war began to take 
shape. Mr Ohamberlain^s Government, to whi^ the exia* 
tenoo of Soviet &uaaia was mnch more unbearable the 

existence of Fascist Italy and Nasi Germany and which 
wnaidered RnasU to be a living challenge to British 
impenallsm, continued to watoh this situation for three 
veara. Not only thu,but by lU attitude it clearly and repeoted 
iy encouraged Fascist and Nasi ambitions ADyssmia, Spain, 
Austno, Cteohoslovakia and Albania, disappeared as free ooun 
Wes, rae after the other, from the map of the world. And 
Great Britain, by her vacillating policy continually assisted 
^ ^^0 *^®^W)ctlon of their freedom But when this course of 
^uon produced Its natural and ultimate result and Nari 
Germany marched ohead unchecked, the British Govenunent 
found Itself compelled to enter the oreua of war Had It not 
done so uien, the power of Germany would have beoomo an 
intolerable menace to British Imperialism. Now the new 
BJogana of freedom, world peooe democracy, took the 
pmee of the old cry of saving the smaller nations, and 
^0 whole world began to ring with these cries The 
decIaraUen of war on the Srd September by Britain and 
r^ce unmade to the ocoompaudment of the resounding 
e^s of thwe slogaua. The peoples of the world wero 
^^Idered and harassed by the bruUl trial of strength and 

DOW reactionary forces, 

September and on tho 
All India CoagrMa Working Commlttoe 
^ situation. What did 

An occasion » 

were Ufb™ Congress made slnco 198G 

BrtM h Ga\i>rT> “J o to focc tho aotlon Ukcn by the 

iJriM U Go^cnimen iu declaring India ns a belHciredt 
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ooTintry. Undoubtedly the Congress could not have been 
blamed had it come to a final decision in accordance with the 
logic of the situation. But it continued to keep vigilant watch 
on its mind and heart ; it resisted the natural urge of the 
moment for an acceleration of peace ; it deliberated upon every 
aspect of the matter, unemotionally and dispassionately, and 
took the step which to-day entitles India to raise her head and 
say to the world that this was the only correct step which 
could have been then taken. The Congress postponed its 
final decisions and asked the British Government to state 
its war aims, for on this depended not only peace and justice^ 
for India, but for the whole world. If India was being 
invited to participate in this war, she had a right to know- 
why this war was being fought. What was its object y If the 
result of this grim tragedy was not to be the same as that 
of the last war, and if it was really being fought to safeguard 
freedom, Democracy and peace and to bring a new order 
to the world, then in all conscience, India had a right to 
know, what would be the effect of these aims on her own 
4estiny. 

The Working Committee formulated this demand in a 
long statement which was published on the 14th September, 
1939 If I express the hope that this statement will occupy 
an outstanding place in recent Indian history, I am sure 
I am not claiming too much of the future historian. This 
is a simple but irrefutable document, based on truth 
and reason, and it can only be set aside by the arrogant 
pride of armed force. Though this cry was raised in India, 
in fact it was not of India only, but it was the agonised 
cry of wronged humanity, whose hopes had so often before, 
been betrayed. Twenty-five years ago the world was plunged 
into one of the biggest infernos of death and destruction 
known to history, and yet this was but a preparation for a 
etill bigger catastrophe. The world was bewitched and its 
hopes were kindled by cries of freedom for small nations, 
collective security, self-determination, disarmament, League 
of Nations, and international arbitration, and of similar high 
sounding phrases. But what was the result in the end ^ 
Bvery cry proved false ; every vision that seeme'd so real 
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to »a, vaniahod aa a dream Agft^n naiionfl are boinc |>lanc«d 
into the blood and fire of war Shonld we part with rwon 
and reality eo completely os not oven to eak why tbu la- 
being done and how this afEocts onr destiny before plunging 
into this delnge of death and destniotion f 

La answer to thii demand of the Oongress a regular series 
of statements were made on behalf of the British wveroment^ 
both in England and In India. The first link of senes wma 
tho Delhi declaration of the Viceroy, dated the 17th October 
This lengthy statement is perhaps a finished example of that 
peonliarly involved and tlnng style which charootenses the 
official litoratnre of tho Government of India. After reading 

pa|te after page of this statement, the curtain is at last lifted 

with hoiitaWoiL We have a glimpse We are told then 
that if we want to know the war alms we must read a speech 
by the Pnme Minuter of Britain and this speech deals only 
with the peace of Europe and with the adjustment of Inter 
national relations. Even the words ‘Freedom* and “Pemo- 
cracy* are not to to found m the Viceroj^s stnteineDt. So for 
ns Jidia u concerned, it onlv reaffirms the pohoy laid down 
in the preamble of 1919 Act, wnich is now embodied In the 
1995 Act To-day that policy continaes to be the same , 
there is nothing to odd to it or to improve it 

On tho 17th of October, 1989 the sUtesnent of the 
Viceroy was pubbshed and the Working Committee met to 
deliberato upon it on the 22nd OotolMr at 'Wardhn. Withont 
any dlicusnon It came to the oonolaslon that this reply could 
under no ciroumstonces be considered s&tis&otory, and that 
it shonld now unhesitatingly ^ve the decision, which it had 
postponed till then. The dedtlon of the VVorldng Gommittoe 
was Qs folbws 

*In the dreumstanoos, tho t/ommlttoe cannot possihb 
give any support to Great Bntain, for it would amount to 
an endorsoment of the imperiallstio policy which tho Congress 
has always sought to end. Aa a first step in this direction, 
tho (.romtalUee call upon the Congress Ministries to tender 
their resignations ' 

As a result of this decision tho Congress Ministries in 
cigbl rrownces resigned 
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This was but tbe first step which the Congress took in 
the series of events. Now we have to see to what these 
events led The comninnique of the Viceroy issued on the 5th 
February from Delhi giving the resume of the talk between 
him and Mahatma Gandhi, and Mahatma Gandhi's statement 
of the 5th February may be regarded as the last of this 
series. We all know the substance of the Viceroy's state- 
ment. The British Government, it is stated, fully desires 
that India should, in the shortest time possible under the 
circumstances, attain the status of a British dominion, and 
that the transition period should be as short as possible But 
it is unwilling to concede to India the right of framing 
her own constitution and deciding her own destiny through' 
her own elected representatives without outside interference. 
In other words, the British Government does not accept the 
position that India has got the right of self-determination. 

At the first touch of reality the structure of make-belife 
fell to pieces. For the last four years the world resounded 
with cries of democracy and freedom. The utterances of the 
most responsible spokesmen of England and France in this 
regard ate so fresh in our memory as not to need recall* 
But the moment India raised this question, the reality be- 
hind these utterances was nn veiled. Now we are told that, 
without doubt safeguarding the freedom of nations is the 
aim of this war, but that this is confined within the geographi- 
cal limits of Europe. The peoples of Asia and Africa should* 
not dare to have any such hopes, Mr. Chamberlain has made 
this even more clear in his Birmingham speech of the 24:th 
February, though we never had any doubts about tbe matter. 
He confirmed the British Government's action by his words. 
Proclaiming British war aims, he stated that they were 
fighting to secure that small nations in Europe shall henoe^ 
ff rub live in security, free from the constant threat of aggres- 
sion against their independence. 

Though this answer about war aims has been given 
through n British spokesman, yet in reality it interprets 
Ihe real mentalit}* of Europe as a whole, which has been 
known to the world for the last two hundred years. ' In the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries whatever principles were 

29 
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•cceptcd f<fr individnal and coDactlvo hiuntii freedom, tbe 
right to claim them and to b^eBt from them waa limited to 
EBrofeim nationa. And even amongst them, its ^plication 
vrae confined to the Christiaii nafaons of Europe. iT^ay, in 
the middle of the twentieth century, the world has so 
changed that the thoughts and actions of the last century 
read like ancient hist(^ and appear to ns as faded land 
marks in the distance. But we ^1 have to admit that there 
IS at least one distinctive landmark of Europe emphasiEing 
rights which has not faded and Is stfll with us. We have not 
passed it yeti or achieved tho» rights. 

This reality has been brought nomo to us again by tbe 
problem of our own political and natJoual rights in Indio. 
When, after the declaration of war we rals^ the question 
of war aims and their effect on Indians destin y, we were 
not forgetful of Bntish poli^ in 1017 end 1919 We wonted 
to know how in the year 1989, when the world was covering 
the track of centunes In the course of days, England Icwked 
at Indio. Hod that look changed P We were given ft clear 
reply that it had not ; even now there was no change in that 
imperialist outlook We are told to believe that the British 
Government is very desiroua that India should attain the 
status of a domlmou in the ehortest possible period Wo 
knew even before that the Brifaah Government had express* 
©d this derire. Now we know that thej ore verv anxious 
Indeed. 

But it Is not a quoition of the dcriro or of tho measure 
of the desire of tho British GovemmonL Tho straight and 
flmplo question is of India's ngbt ; whether she is entitled 
to determine her own falo or not On the answer to this 
Question depend the onswer to all other quoations of tho 

day This question forms tho foundollon atono of tho Indian 

problem, Indio ^11 not allow it to be removed, for if it is 
dlrola od the whole stmeturo of Indian nationalism wiU 

COlUpM, 


. tho question of war Is concomod our poeltloo 

uqmto clear Wo leo the face of British imporialism as 
dwy now as ^ did in the last war nnd wo are not nre- 
r»«d to I In IIj Irimnpb bjr pirtidjailoB in tho Wnr 
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' Our case is crystal clear. We do not wish to see British 
imperialism triumphant and stronger and thus lengthen the 
period of onr own subjection to it Wo absolutely refuse^ to 
do so Our way lies patently in the opposite direction. 
Where do we stand to-day ^ 

Let us return to our starting point and consider once 
again whither the step that we took after the declaration of 
war on the 3rd September is leading us. Where do we stand 
to-day ^ The answer to both these questions is by this time 
apparent to your minds and is hovering on your lips. It is 
not even necessary that your lips should tell me for I feel 
the quivering of your hearts. The step of temporary and 
partial co-operation which we took in 1987, we withdrew after 
the declaration of war. Inevitably we inclined towards 
further steps in non-co-operation. As we stand to-day, we 
have to decide whether we should march forward in this 
direction or go backward. When once a step is taken, there 
is no stopping. To cry halt, is to go back, and we refuse to 
go back. We can only, therefore, go forward. I am sure 
that the voice of every one of you joins mine when I pro- 
claim that we must and will go forward, 

In this connection one question naturally faces us It is 
the verdict of history that in a struggle between nations, no 
power forgoes its possessions unless compelled to do so. 
Principles of reason and morality have affected the conduct 
of individuals, but have not affected the selfish conduct of 
Powers that dominate. To-day even in the middle of the 
twentieth century, we witness how the new reactionary forces 
in Europe have shattered man's faith in individual and 
collective human rights. In place of justice and reason, 
brute force has become the sole argument in the determina- 
tion of rights But while the world is presenting this de- 
pressing picture, there is another side, the hopeful side, which 
cannot be ignored We see countless millions all over the 
world, without any distinction, awakening to a new conscious- 
ness which is spreading everywhere with great rapidity. 
This new consciousness is tired of the utter hopelessness of 
the old order, and is impatient for a new order based on 
reason, justice and peace. This new awakening which arose 
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'W’hich no community oi gioiip could possibly object It \T-as 
not m our remotest thoughts that the communal question 
■could he raised in this connection. We realise that there 
are ‘’ome groups in the country which cannot keep step with 
the Congress m the political struggle or go as far as the Con- 
gress is prepared to go ; we know that some do not agree 
with the method of diiect action which the great majority of 
political India has adopted. But so far as the riglit of the 
Indian people to independence is concerned and the full 
admission of India's birthright to freedom, an*awakened and 
impatient India has passed far beyond the early stages, and 
none dare oppose our demand Even those classes who cling 
to their special interests and fear change lest this might 
affect them adversely, are lendered helpless by the spiiit of 
the times They have to admit and to agree to the goal we 
have set before ns 

A time of crisis is a testing time lor all of ns, and so 
the great problem of the day has tested ns and exposed many 
an aspect of our present day politics It has laid hare also 
the reality that lies behind the communal problem. Repeated 
attempts were made, both in England and India, to mix up 
the communal question with the vital political question of 
the day and thus to confuse the real issue Again and again 
it was sought to convince the world that the pro’nlem of the 
minorities barred the way to ,i proper solution of Indi.i's 
political problem. 

Eor a hundred and fifty years Biitish imponajism has 
pursued the policy of divide and rule, and by oinph.a=;izing 
internal diiibrences, sought to u^e various groups for the 
consolidation of its own power That ^vas the inevitahlo rc'^ult 
of India'b political subjection, and it is foil} for us to complain 
and grow hitter A loreign Government can iiover enconrage 
internal nnitj in the subject country, for disunity 
is the surest guarantee for the continuenco of its ovu 
domination But yhen wo were told, and the world was 
asked to believe that British imporin]i‘.ni had ended, amJ 
the long chaptar ft Indian^ lustorv dominated by it hid 
dosed, was it unreasonable for us to expect that British 
statesmen would at last give up thi*: e\il inheritance and not 
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exploit the communal sitaabon for political endj P But 
the time for thla la yet distant we may not cling to such 
vmn hopes So the last five months ratli their succession of 
events have established Imperialism, in spite of all assur- 
ances to the contrary, still flouriehes it has yet to bo 
ended 

But whatever the roots of our problems might be, it is 
obvious that India, like other countries, has her internal 
problems Of these, the communal problem is an important 
one We do not and cannot expect the British Government 
to deny its existence The communal problem is nndonbtedlr 
with us, and if wo want to go ohead, we must needs take ft 
into acconnt E\erT step thot we take bv Ignoring it will 
he a wrong step The problem is there , to admit its exis- 
tence, however does not mean that it should be used as a 
weapon against India s national freedom British Imperia 
liwn has always exploited it to this end If Bntoln desires 
to end her imperialistic methods in India and close that 
dismal chapter of history then the first signs of this change 
must naturallv appear in her treatment of the communal 
problem 

What IS the Congress position in regard to this problem \ 
It has boon the claim of tho Gongroas from its earliest begin 
nings, that it considers India as a nation ond takes every 
stop in the interest of the nation as a wbolo TUi entitles 
the world to examine this claim strictly and tho Congress must 
establish the truth of its assertion. I wish to exammo afresh 
this Question from this point of view 

There can ho only three aspoots of the communal problem i 
it^ existence its importance, ond tho method of its 
rcliition 

Tlio entire historv of the Congress domonstrotos that it 
has nlflrtvs nrl nowle^gcd Iho existence of tho prol'lcm It 
ha never tried to minimifo it** importance In dealing with 
thl*i prol leni it followed a polIoT which was tho most mitaide 
under the circutn Unce^ It Is difficult to conceive of a 
diOfrent or Wttcr coar o of notion, if, however, a l>ettOr 
cour 0 could 1 o *agcc<.tcd tho Congress was always, ond is 
tfHJoy eager U welcome it 
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We could attacb no greater importance to li, than to 
make it the first condition loi tbe attainment of our national 
goal The Congress has always held this holiot , no one can 
challenge this fact. It has always held to two basic principles 
in this connection, and every step was taken deliberately with 
these in view. 

(1) Whatever constitution is adopted foi India, there 
must be the fullest guarantees in it for tbe rights and 
interests of minorities. 

(2) The minorities shonid judge foi themselves* nhat 
safeguards are necessary for tbe protection of tbo rights and 
interests. The majority shonid not decide this Therefore 
the decision in this respect must depend upon the consent 
of the minorities and not on a majority vote 

The question of the minorities is not a special Indian 
problem. It has existed in other parts of the world. I venture 
to address the world from this platform, and to enquire 
whether any juster and more eq[mtable course of action can 
he adopted in this connection, than the one suggested above ? 
If so, what IS it ^ Is there any thing lacking in this approach, 
which necessitates that the Congress be reminded of its duty 7 
The Congress has always been ready to consider any failure 
in the discharge of its duty. It is so prepared to-day, I have 
in the Congress for the last nineteen years. During the 
whole of this period there is not a single important deoision' 
of the Congress in the shaping of which I have not had the 
honour to participate. I assert that during these last nineteen 
years not for a single day did the Congress think of solvino- 
this problem in any way other than the way I have stated 
above. This was not a mere assertion of the Congress, but its 
determined and decided course of action. Many a time 
during the last fifteen years, this policy was subjected to the 
severest tests, hut it stood firm as a rock. 

The manner in which the Congress has dealt with this 
problem to-day in connection with the Constituent Assembly 
throws a flood of hght on this two principles and clarifies 
them. The recognised minorities have a right, If they so 
please, to choose their representatives by their votes. Their 
representaljivos will not have to rely upon the votes of any 
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other commnnltT except tbier omi So far as the question 
of the rif^hts and the interests of the nunontfcs is concerned^ 
the doa ion vH!l not depend upon the majority of the votes 
in the Constituent Assembly It will be subject to the 
consent of the minority li unanimity is not achieved on 
any question, then an impartial tribunal to which the 
mmon ties have aLo consent^ will decide the matter This 
lost proviso 13 merely m the nature of a provision for a 
pc^aiblo oontm^enoy and is most unlikely to be required. 
If a more practical proposal is made, there can be no objec* 
tion t( it. 

When these principles are accepted and acted upon the 
Congress, what is that obliges Bntiah statesmen to remind us 
so often of the prtblem of the minonties, and to make the 
world believe that this stands in the way of Indian freedom s 
If it is redly so, why does not the British Government 
recognise clearly India's freedom and give us an opportunity 
to solve this problem for ever by mutual ogreenient amongst 
oursolves 7 

Bi&senuons were sown and encouraged amongst us, and 
yet wo ore taunted because of them "We are told to put 
an end to our command conflicts, but opportumly to do so 
15 denied us. Such is the position deliberately created to 
thwart US , such are the chaini that bind But no diffl 
cultjos or constrainb con deter us from taking the right 
steps with courage and fortitudeu Our path la full of obstacles 
Imt wo are determined to overcome them 

Wo have considered the problem of the minorities r 
Indio. But arc the Mushms auoh a minority as to have the 
leOwt doubt or fear about thoir future t A small minority 
legitimntolr havo fears and apprebensions, but can tho 
iioflm'' allow themselves to be disturbed oy them f I do 
not knew hmv man} of jouare familiar with m\ writings, 
tvronU fight jeara ogo id tho “A 1 Bilal’ If there aro any 
*urh lioro, 1 would request them to refresh their momonos. 
then 1 gave expression to my conviction and repeat 
nu tc^ay, that in tho toxtnro of Indian politics, nothing 
IS farther removed from tho truth than to sir that Indian 
iimritns occupy the position of a political minority It is 
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equally absurd for thorn to bo approbensive about their rights 
'ind interest? in a democratic India. This fundamental 
mistake ha*^ opened the door to countless misunderstandings. 
False arguments were built upon wrong premises This 
error, on the one hand, brought confusion into the minds 
of Mussalmans about their own true position and on 
the other hand, it involved the world in misunderstandings, 
so that the picture of India could not be seen in right 
perspective. 

jB: time had permitted, I would have told you in detail, how 
during the last sixty years, this artificial and untrue picture 
ot India was made, and whose hands traced it. In eliect 
this vas the result of the same policy of divide and rule 
which took particular shape in the minds of British oflScialdom 
in India after the Congress launched the national movement. 
The object of this was to prepare the Mussalmans for use 
against the new political awakening. In this plan, pro- 
minence was given to two points First ; that India was 
inhabited by two dilierent communities, the Hindus and the 
Musalmans, and for this reason no demand could be made 
in the name of a united nation Second : that numerically 
the Mussalmans were far less than the Hindus, and because 
of this, the necessary consequence of the establishment of 
democratic institutions in India would be to establish the rule 
of the Hindu majority and to jeopardise the existence of 
the Muslims I shall not go into any greater detail now. 
Should you, however, wish to know the early history of this 
matter, I would refer you to the time of Lord Hufferin, a 
former Viceroy of India, and Sir Auckland Colvin, a former 
liieutenant Governor of the H. W P., now the United 
Provinces. 

Thus were sown the seeds of the disunity by British 
Imperialism on Indian soil The plant grew and was nurtured 
and spread its nettles, and even though fifty years have 
passed since then, the roots are still there. 

Politically speaking, the word minority does not mean 
just a group that is numerically smaller and ^therefore entitled 
to special protection It means a group that is so small in 
number and so lacking in other qualities that give strength, ’ 
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tliflt It h*a no confidence in its own capacntj to protect 
itself from the mnoh larger OTOQp tb«t snrronndfl it It if 
not enoogli that the group Bucoid be relatively the amallor, 
but that it should be abs<dutely so small as to be incapable 
of protecting Its interests Tbns this is not merely a question 
of numbers other factors eocnt also- If a country has 
two major groups numbering a million and two millions 
respectively, it does not necessarily follow that because one 
is half the othorj therefore it must call itself pohticolly » 
miiionty and consider itself weak. ‘ 

If this IS the right test, let ns apply It to the position of 
the Muslims in India You will see at a glance a vast o<^ 
course, spreading out oU over the country , they stand erect 
and lo imagine that they exist helplessly as a '’minority* is to 
delude oneself. 

The Muslims in India nninber between eighty and mnetr 
millions. The same type of social or racial aivisions which 
affect other communities, do not divide them. The powerful 
bonds of Islamic brotherhood and equity have protected 
them to a large extent from the weaLiess that Oows from 
social divisions. It is true that they number only one-fourth 
of the total populatiuQ ; but the questioti is not one of 

a ulation ratio, but of the largo numMrs ond the strength 
ind thorn Oau such a vast mass of humanity have any 
legitimato reason for apprehension that in a free and 
demooratlo Indio, it might bo unable to protect its nghta 
and interests f 

Those numbers are not ^onfinod to any particular area, 
but spread out unevenly over different parts of the country 
In four provinoes out of eleven in India there is a Muslim 
ma^rity tbo other religious groups being minorities. If 
Untifb llaluchiitau is added there ore five provinces with 
MubUm majorities. Cven if wo ore compeUod at present to 
consider this qnojtion on a basis of rell^ous groupings, the 
position of the Muslims Is not that of a minority only If 
tb®J®roin a minority in seven provinces, thoj are in n 
majority in 6vo. This being sc. there is absolutely no reason 
^*1 sbjuld he oppressed by the feeling of being a 
minority 
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Whatever may he the details of the . future constitution 
of India, we know that it will be an all-India Federation which 
is, in the fullest sense, democratic, and every unit of which 
will have autonomy in regard to internal affairs The federal 
centre will be concerned only with all- India matters of 
common concern such as, foreign relations, defence, customs, 
etc. Under these circumstances, can any one who has any 
conception of the actual working of a democratic constitution 
allow himself to be led astray by this false issue of majority 
and minority ? I cannot believe for an instant that there 
can be aify room whatever for these misgivings in the picture 
of India’s future. These apprehensions are arising because 
in the words of a British statesman regarding Ireland, we are 
yet standing on the banks of the river and though wishing 
to swim, are unwilling to enter the water. There is only 
one remedy j we should take the plunge fearlessly. No sooner 
is this done we shall realise that all our apprehensions 
were without foundations. 

It is now nearly thirty years since I first attempted to 
examine this question as an Indian Mussalman. The majority 
of the Muslims then were keeping completely apart from the 
political struggle and they wCre influenced by the same 
mentality of aloofness and antagonism which prevailed 
amongst them previously in the year 1888. This depressing 
atmosphere did not prevent me from rfving my anxious 
thought to this matter, and I reached quickly a final conclu- 
sion, which influenced my belief and action. I saw India 
with all her many burdens, marching ahead to her future 
destiny. We were fellow-passengers in this boat and we 
could not ignore its swift passage through the waters ; and so 
it became necessary for us to come to a clear and final deci- 
sion about our plan of action. How were wo to do so ^ Not 
merely by skimming the surface of the problem, but by going 
down to its roots, and then to consider our position I did 
so and I realised that the solution of the whole problem 
depended on the answer to one question ; Do we, Indian 
Mussalmans view the free India of the future with suspicion 
and distrust or with courage and confidence If we view it 
with fear and suspicion, then undoubtedly we have to follow 
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a different patli No present declaration} no promise for the 
future, no conatitutional safoTuards, can be a remedy for our 
doubts nod fears We are then forced to tolerate the oils' 
tence of a third power This third power is already entren 
obod here and has no intentioii of withdrawing, and if we 
follow this path of fear, we most needs look forward to its 
oontinuanoe. But if we ore ooninnoed that for us fear and 
doubt have no place and that we must view the future with 
courage and confidence in ourselvea, then our coarse of 
action becomes obsolntely clear We find onrselves m n new 
world, which is free from the dark shadows of doubt, vocillo- 
tiem, jnootion and apothy, and where the light et f^th ond 
determination, action and enthusiaBin never fails The con- 
fosions of the tunes, the ups and downs that come onr way, 
the difficulties that beset our thorny path, cannot change the 
direction of our steps. It become* onr boxraden duty then 
to march with assured stepe to India s national goal. 

I arrived nt this definite conclusion witnont tbe least 
hesitation, and every fibre of my being revolted against the 
former alternative. I could not bear tbo thought of it I 
could not conceive it possible for a hlnssolmnn to tolerate this, 
unless ho bus rootod out the spirit of Islam from every 
corner of hU being 

i started the *A1 Hilal* in 3912 and put this conolosion 
of mine before the Muslims of India. I need not remind yon 
that tnf cncs were not without effect. The penod from 1912 
to 1*^18 marked o new phase id tho political awakening of tbe 
Muslims Toward* tbe end of 1920 on my release after four 
year* of intemmont 1 found that tbe political ideoloj^ 6f 
tho Mttssaimans had brokou through its old mould ana was 
taking another sbapo Tvtuoty years have gone by and much 
has happened since then The tide of events has over nsen 
higher, and fresh waves of thought have enveloped us. But 
this fact ilili remains unchanged, that the general opinion 
amoni^t the Muslims is opposed to going back. 

That is certain they ore not prepared to retrace their 
stem. Bo again they ore full of donuts about their future 
path. 1 am not going Into the rea-ona for that 1 tball only 
try to tmdeff tand tbo effeol& I would remind my co-TeJIgionlaa 
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cK'rf 1 •• '■ti'i iC'tU wlit»ro 1 -inaii in 191J wlicii I 

ni(lrc*-*'rci thnm nn thr i"-nc. j ln%o '^ivon tn nil 

tlu' c jnnnmrmMo 'urr‘''n t'- linvc InpponcJ snico 

ittf'n , nn cvr^'Ji'ivr in tl tn\ .'iiml hn-. ponrlerod 

o\er flio'-o (‘Sinit" «h({ not jn-- nU' i>\ ; I '’-as 

in thn nud'-t of tlunn, .i jnriK’.j tn:, .uni I oMnninod o\ory 
circoni'^'nnt 0 ith naro i ( uiimt in fal'-o lo wint J hi\o 
-'y'n and tdvi-orvoti I < inn< t qunrral \Mfli nn own 
con\ K non'' ; i f imiot ''iiflo ( 1 ** vona* of in' con^cionco 
I rt'peai wlut I ’ind nd . Iir-oi^lio i:, Ltn-. <‘ntiro nonod, 

th'it lit*' 90 t'lilhoii'' of ot India Inivo no otlifr np;ht 

cour^o of ncitini {'mn tnc on^- {•> "Inrli i invited tFioin 

in 19I>> 

i?otnc of my ('o-rcHLrium-t' v lio niul hoed t<i in' call m 
1912, nr( in disn; rt r-ment "ith mo i(»di\ i do not "isli 
to itnd fault nith them, hut J '.tnild nmke appeal to (ihoir 
sincerity and sen^-o of n -pon-ihihl' Wo are dcahn" "ith 
the dc‘>iinicc of pcoplo" uml n itiuii'- Wc c .innot conic to 
rioht concin'^ions if "o arc ‘'wept a"a_\ hv the pai.^-ions of tho 
moment Wc inri-L 1 ■I'-o our jiKliiniont-' on tho solid realities 
of life It true tlmt (lie '-ky is o\orciist tirday and tho 
ontlool: is dark Tho Muslinis In/o to co.no into tho light 
of re.ality. Let thorn ovainine ovcr\ aspect of the matter agnirt, 
t^day, and tbc' nill iind no other course ot action open 
to them 

1 am a i\Iu‘)salman and am jiroud of that fact. Islam's 
splendid tradition's ol thirteen hnndrod 3 cars are m}' inherit- 
ance, I am unwilling to lose ovon tiie smallest part of this 
inheritance Tiio teaching and histor}' of Islam, its arts and 
letters and civilisation are ra}' woalth and m}’’ fortune It is 
my dnt ,3 to protect them. 

As a Mussalman I havo a special interest in Islaoiio 
religion and culture and I cannot tolerate any-' interference 
'vitb them But'm addition to these sentiments, I have 
others also which tho ro.ihiies and conditions of my life have 
forced upon me. The spirit of Islam does not come in the 
way of these sentiments ; rt guides and helps me forward. I 
am proud of being an Indian I am a part of the indivisible 
unity that is Indian nationality I am indispensable to this 
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noble edifioe »nd mthont me tbifl splendid stmotnre of India 
is incomplete. I am an eswmfcial element wUoh baa gone to 
bnfld India- I can never surrender tbis claim. 

It was India's hiatono destiny that many buman races 
and culture* and religions should flovr to her, finding a home 
in her hospitable soil, and that many a caravan should find 
rest here Even before the dawn of history these caravan* 
trekked into India and wave after wave of new-comers follow* 
ed This vast and fertile laud gave weloome to all aud took 
them to her boeom. One of the iMt these caravans following 
the footsteps of its predecessors, was that of the followers ci 
Islam. This came here and settled here for good. This led 
to o meeting of the cnlture^surrenta of two different races, 
lake the Gtinga and Jumna they flowed for a while through^ 
separate courses, but nature's immutAble law brought them^ 
together and joined them in a ‘sangam This fusion was a 
notable event In historr Since then destiny, in her own 
hidden way began to lashiou o new India in place of tbe 
old We brought oar treasures with us, and Indu too was 
full of the riches of her own preoious hentage. Wo gave oar 
wealth to her and she unloci^d tbe doors of her own ^asures 
to us. We gave her what *ho needed most, tbe most precious 
of pUts from Islam s treasury, the message of demooraoy and 
buman equality 

Full eleven centnnos have passed since then Islam 
bos now as great a claim on the soli oi India as Hindnlsm. 
If Hlndniim has been the religion of the people here for 
several thousands of years, Islam also has been their religion 
for o thousand year* Jnst oa ft Hindu can say with pnde 
that ho 18 an Indian and follows Hindnlsm, co also we can 
sny with equal pridr that we ore Indians and follow Islam. I 
shall enlarge this orbit still further The Indian (^nstiao 
is equally entitled to say wilb prido that ho is an Indian and 
II fnllowing a religion ot India, namely Chnitlanlty i 

Eleven hundred rears of common history have ennchod 
India with onr common oebiovements Oor languages, our 
out literature our culture, our art, our dross our 
manner? and ru toms, the innumerable happenings of cuf 
dally life, ererj thing beVrs the stamp of our joint endeavour* 
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There is indeed no aspect of onr life ■svhich has escjaped this 
stamp. Our languages were different, but we grew to use 
a common language ; our manners and customs were dissimilar, 
but they acted on each others and thus ^ produced a new 
synthesis Our old dress may be seen only in ancient 
pictures of by-gone days, no one wears it to-day. The joint 
wealth is the heritage of our common nationality and we do 
not want to leave it and go back to the times when this joint 
life had not begun If there are any Hindus amongst us who 
desire to bring back the Hindu life of a thousand years ago 
and more, they dream, and such dreams are vain fantasies. 
So also if there are any Muslims who wish to revive their 
past civilization and culture, which they brought a thousand 
years ago from Iran and Central Asia, they dream also and 
the sooner they wake up the better. These are unnatural 
fancies which cannot take root in the soil of reality. I am 
me of those who beheve that revival may be a necessity in a 
religion, but in social matters it is a denial of progress. 

This thousand years of our joint life has moulded ns into 
a common nationality. This cannot be done artificially. 
Nature does her fashioning through her bidden processes in 
the course of centuries The cast has now been moulded and 
destiny has set her seal upon it Whether we like it or not, 
wo have now become an Ibdian nation, united and indivisible. 
ISo fantasy or artificial scheming to separate and divide can 
break this unity We mnst accept the logic of fact and 
history, and engage ourselves in the fashioning of our future 
destiny. 

I shall not take any more of yonr time My address mnst 
eUd now Bnt before I do so, permit me to remind 3'on that 
onr success depends upon three factors : unity, discipline and 
fnll confidence in Mahatma Gandhi^s leadership The glorious 
past record of our movement was due to bis great leadership, 
and it IS only under his leadership that we can look forward 
to a future of successful achievement. 

The time of our trial is upon us. We have already focussed 
the world’s attention. Let us endeavour to prove ourselves 
worthy 
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